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CHAPTER XV. 



Invasion of Ireland by the Danes.— Supposed InCerconrse with the North- 
cm Nations at an early Period.— The Black Strangers and the White 
I Strangers.— Reign of King Niell of the Showers.— Battle of AJmhain — 
■ State of Ireland at this Period.— Weakness of the Monarchy.- Increas- 
bg Strength of the Throne of Monster .—Causes of Both .—Reign of the 
Monarch Aidas. — Devautations of the Danes. — Political Connection of 
' the Irish Rings with Charlemagne.—- Inroads of the Monarch into Lein- 
I ater. 

According to the most trustworthy of English records,* 
I it was in the year 787 that those formidable pirates of 
> the north of Europe, known by the general name of 
' Danes, made, for the first time, their appearance upon 
the coasts of Britain.f This expedition, which consisted 
but of three ships, had been, most probably, sent to as- 
certain the localities and resources of these regions, and 
to see how far they held forth temptations to the invader 
\ ind the spoiler. It would appear that the report made 
by this party, on their return, was of no very encourag- 
' pg nature, as nearly eight years elapsed before anpther 
; iexperiment of the same kind was tried ; and the attempts 
Hipon the English and the Irish coasts took place nearly 
about the same tune; — the small island of Rechran, at 

• Chron.Sax. , 

^ Usher, Ind. Ckron, Some foreign historians date the first of this 
''nes of northern invasions so eariy as the year 700. ** PoDtanos et Tor- 
"Qs,** says Langebek, ^nimis vetnstnm in illis insaHs dominiain ab anno 
00 circiter tribaerunt.''— Ds Servitiis qtue Begtdi Matmim, &c. 

n. \ 
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present Raghlin,* haviiig been, in the year 795, laid « 
^aste by the Danes.f ^ 

At what period these nations of the north became for « 
the first time acquainted with Ireland has been a subject n 
of much doubt and controversy among our historians. 
While, according to some, the calamitous epoch we are 
now approaching witnessed the first descent of northern 
adventurers upon these shores, there are others who 
maintain that traces of habitual intercourse between the 
people of Ireland and the Lochlans, or Danes, may be 
discovered in the Irish annals, as far back as the first cen- 
tury of our era. There is, indeed, no doubt that the 
appellation Lochlan, or Dwellers on Lakes, by which 
the Irish from about the beginning of the ninth century, \ 
are known to have designated their Danish invaders, 
was employed also in their earlier annals to denote 
0ome northern nation with which they were at that 
time in habits of intercourse and commerce. But whether t 
these earlier Lochlanders were of the same race or re- 1 
gion with those who afterwards poured from the great . 
Scandinavian reservoir, there appears to be no means f 
of ascertaining. 

In proof of the Danes having been the people with i 
whom this early intercourse was maintained, the au- 
thority of a number of northern historians has been - 
adduced, according to whose accounts it would seem 
that, from a period preceding the birth of Christ, a sue- 

• Seward, Topog. Hibem. According to the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, how- 
ever, who has given an account of this island (Letters concerning the 
Coaet qf Antrim), it is at present called Ragbery ; meaning, as he rather 
fancifully comectnres, Ragh-Erin, or the Fort ot Erin. To this secluded 
spot Robert Bruce fled for refuge when driven to extremities by the Eng- 
lish king; and the remains of a fortress which tradition has connected with 
his name are still visible on the northern angle of the island. 

The annals of Ulster refer to a. d. 747, the date of this attack upon Re- 
chrain, by the Danes, and record as the first achievement of these ma- 
rauders, the drowning of the abbot of Rechran's pigs.-— " Badudh Arascaich 
ab. Muiccinnse re guil." 

t The Welsh chronicler, Caradoc of Lancarvan (whom Usher, in this 
instance, inconsiderately follows), states the greater part of Ireland to have 
been devastated in the same year, 795 : ^^Maximam Hibemiae partem po- 
polati Rechreyn ^uoque vastaverunt" The Danes, however, did noi 
penetrate into the interior of the country until several years later. 
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session of invasions of this island from Denmark had 
>een commenced -* and Chat, for some centuries after, a 
sourse of alternate hostility and friendship marked the 
relations between the two countries. Imposing, how- 
ever, as is the array of northern authorities for this 
statement, the entire value of their united evidence may 
be reduced to that of the single testimimy of Saxo 
Srammaticus, from whose pages they have all copied ; 
ind it is well known that, for all the earlier portion of 
his eloquent writer's history, the foundation is as un- 
sound and unreal as Scaldic fable and fallacious chro- 
lology could make it. The only circumstance that lends 
my semblance of credit to the accounts given by 
lorthern historians of the early fortunes of Ireland, is 
.be known fact, that the chief materials of their own 
distory were derived from records preserved in Iceland $ 
lo which island, inaccessible as it might seem to have 
l>een to the rude navigation of those days,f it is certain 
that a number of Irish missionaries of the seventh and 
eighth centuries contrived to find their way. We learn, 
from more than one authentic source, that, when the 
Norwegians first arrived in Iceland, they found there 
traces of its having been previously inhabited by a Chris- 
tian people ; and the Irish books, bells, and holy staves, 
left behind by the former dwellers, sufficiently denoted 
the religious island from whence they had migrated4 



* The Scandinavians were very early practised in navigation ; insomuch 
that the Sueones who occupied anciently the present Sweden and the 
Danish isies are said by Tacitus to have dwelt in the ocean, — ^ipso in 
oceano."— G«r«Mfii. c. 44. See also Pliny, lib. iv. 30. 

"t^ It is said that these northern navigators carried ravens with them in 
their expeditions, for the parpose of discovering distant land by the di- 
rection of the flight of these birds. See Barrow's Voyages into the Polar 
Reffiona* 

% Mallet's Northern Antiquities, c. ii. By Forster it is supposed that 
these articles may have been left at Iceland by some of the Norman pirates, 
who. after plundering Ireland, may have directed their course to the west- 
ward with their booty. (Northern Voyages.) The following is the account 
^ven of this interestm^ circumstance in the Antiquitai, Scando-CeU. — 
** Before Iceland was mhabited by the Norwegians, there were men there 
whom the Norwegians call Papast and who professed the Christian reli- 
|foD, and are thought to have come by sea from the West *, for .there were 
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The title of Papas, which it appears was borne by them, 
has led to the conclusion that they must have been Irish 
priests who ha4 adventurously fixed themselves in this 
desolate region; and, under the same name, they were 
found in the Orkneys when the Norwegians conqnerccl 
those islands. 

Unless w« were to suppose, however, that among the 
books 1«A by these missionaries in Iceland, there were 
any relating to Irish history of which the chroniclers 
consulted by Saxo might have availed themselves, the 
incident, though curious and well attested, affords but 
slight grounds for placing reliance on these early 
northern annals, whose sources of information are 
known to have been spurious, and to whose general 
character for extravagant fictions, the few brief notices 
which they contain respecting Irish affairs can hardly 
be expected to furnish an exception. Nor is any more 
serious credit due to them, when they represent Dublin ' 
to have been in possession of the Danes a short time be- ; 
fore the birth of Christ,^ than when they assert that . 
London was built by these northern people about the ' 
very same period. ! 

Fabulous, however, as are these accounts, yet that, ' 
long before either the Danish or even the Saxon inva- 
sions, the coasts of the Baltic had sent forth colonies to 
some of the British Isles, is a fact to which foreign as 
well as domestic tradition bears testimony. The conjec- 
ture of Tacitus, that the people called Picts were a Ger- 
manic, or northern race, is confirmed by the traditional 
accounts of this 'people, preserved in the chronicles of 
Britain ; and all the early Scandinavian legends concur 
with the annals of Ireland in intimating, at some remote 



left by them Iriiih books, bells, and crooked staves, and several other 
things were foaod which seemed to indicate that they were west- men." 

* The Daoish king, Frotbo, who, according to their accounts, seised 
npoB Dublin, at this remote period, found so much wealth, as they tell nSt 
in the royal treasmy of that city, that no regular partition of the booty wai 
made, but every soldier was allowed to carry away as mnch as he pleased. 
^^et Oiu, Cnromea Reg . Dan» 
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period, relations of intercourse between the two coun- 
tries. We have seen, in a preceding part of this work, 
what almost certain grounds there are for believing that 
those Scytbs, or Scots, who, at the time when Ireland 
first became known to modern Europe, formed the do- 
minant part of her people, were a colony from some 
region bordering on the Baltic Sea which had, a few 
centuries before gained possession of this island. From 
whatever part these Scythian adventurers may have 
arrived, whether from theCimbric peninsula, the islands 
of the Baltic, or the Scandinavian shores, it may be 
concluded that with that region the occasional inter- 
course was afterwards maintained, and those alliances 
and royal intermarriages formed of which, in our ancient 
traditions and records, some scattered remembrances 
still remains.* 

With respect to those swarms of sea-rovers who, 
throughout the dark and troubled period we are now 
approaching, carried on their long career of havoc and 
blood, though known most polularly in English history 
by the general name of Danes, they are but rarely, and 
not till a late period, thus designated in our annals. By 
Tigernach, the earliest existing annalist, they are in- 
variably called Gall, or Strangers ; while, in the Annals 
of Inbfallen, of Ulster, and of the Four Masters, they 
are styled indifferently either Galls, Gentiles, Dwellers 
on the Lakes, or Pirates; but, in not more than two or 
three instances, are they called Normans,f and as sel- 
dom Danes. 

In the present kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark, 
including, as the latter does, Norway, was comprised 
the vast extent of territory which, in those days, poured 
forth almost its whole population over the waters, and 
made all the coasts of Europe tributary to its unumbered 
Sea Kings. Though confounded therefore, ordinarily 

• See Vol I. p. 98. of this Work. 

t In one instance {IV. Mag. ad. an. 797.) we find the term ** Norman'* 
inserted hj a more recent band. 

\* 



\ 
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under the general name of Northmen, these daring ad-* 
venturers, among whom piracy was, as among the 
Greeks of the Homeric age, accounted an honourable I 
calling, were, it is clear, a miscellaneous aggregate of ; 
Norwegians, Danes, Swedes, Livonians, Saxons, and i 
Frisians,^ whose expeditions, independent respectively 
of each other, and having no common object but plunder 
and devastation, kept all the maritime districts of the 
west of Europe in a state of constant dismay. The only 
distinction employed by the Irish to denote any dif- 
ference between the several tribes that invaded them, 
was that of Black Strangers and White Strangers; and 
under these distinctive appellations we find two great 
bodies of these foreigners designated, who, about the 
year 850, contested fiercely with each other the pos- 
session of Dublin and its adjoining territories. It may 
be remarked as at least a curious coincidence in favour 
of the opinion of those who regard the Picts, or Cale- 
donians, as of a congenerous race with these later in- 
vaders, f that the very same distinction was applied to 
that people by the Romans of the fourth century ; who, 
as we learn from Ammianus, divided them into Duca- 
lidones and Vecturiones, signifying the Black Picts and 
the White Picts. 

Between the political institutions of Britain and Ire- 
land, there existed, at the time when the northern in- 
vasions we are about to notice took place, a very strong 
similitude; rendering them both, perhaps, in aa equal 
degree, incapable of presenting that firm front to an 
invader which, in countries less parcelled out into dy- 
nasties, i and therefore more compact in will and power, 

^ ^* La vaste ^tendue de la Scandinavie etaot partagde alora entre pio- 
sienra peaples peu conntis, et seulement d6sigues par des dodis gin^raazy 
com me ceux de Goths et de Normans, par ex em pie, on ne pouvoit saYoir 
ezactement de qoelle contr^e cbaqae^ troupe etoit onginaire."— Mallet, 
Introduct. 

+ See Vol. 1. of this Work, pp. 102. 103. 

i During the Heptarchy Britain contained about fifteen kingdoms, Saxon, 
British, and ^Scotch; and the kingdom of Kent, the smallest of them all, 
could at one time boast no less than three kings. 
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would have been most probably displayed. In the one 
single kingdom of Norlhumbria, we (iad represented, 
upon a smaller scale, almost a counterpart of those 
scenes of discord and misrule which form the main 
action of Irish history in those times ; the same rapid 
succession and violent deaths of most of the reigning 
chieftains, and the same recklessness of the public weal 
which in general marked their whole career. 

The two predominant pursuits of the Irish in those 
days — war and religion — are most strikingly exem- 
plified in the different fates of the successive monarchs, 
whose uninteresting existence is drily recorded through- 
out this period. For while most of them, as one of their 
own historians expresses it, died with swords in their 
hands, there were also many who, exchanging the camp 
for the cloister, devoted the close of their days to pe- 
nitence and seclusion ; and the monarch Niell of the 
Showers,^ who died in pilgrimage at lona, was depo-* 
sited, with three others of his royal countrymen, in the 
Tombs of the Kings in that island, f 

During the century that elapsed previously to this 
period, notwithstanding the advancement of a great por« 
tion of the people in all the knowledge of those times, 
the character of the civil transactions of the country still 
continued to be at the same low and barbarous level ; 
and the few efforts made from time to time to get rid 
of some of the numerous sources of strife, — as in the 
instance of the odious Boarian tribute, which the mon- 
arch Finactha, as we have seen, remitted '' for himself 
and his successors for ever,'':}: were rendered unavailing 

* Niell Trassach,-^^ He was so surnamed, becanse, as some aathors 
■ay, ,iq his reign (but more authentic authors say the night he was bom), 
three Showers, yiz. a Shower of Honey, a Shower of Silver (we have some 
.4f the same yet in the kingdom, called the twelve-grain pennyj, and a 
* Sbower of Blood, happened iu Ireland ; and the names of the certau places 
wherein they -fell are mentioned in the Anti^uitj Books."— Mc. (3urtin, 
a Bri^ Discourse in Vindication of the Ant iquitif of Ireland. 

i* ** The lomb on the southe syde foresaid has this mscription, Tumulus 
Regum Hybernia, that is. The tomb of the Irland kinges; for we have in 
oar anld Erische cronickells, ther wer foure Irland Kinges eirdit in the said 
tombe." — Monro's Western Isles. 
tA. D.693. See Vol I. of this Work, p. 296. 
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either by the force of old habit, or by new demands of 
violence and rapacity. Not half a century had dapsed 
from the time of the renunciation of this tax, when the 
daim to it was again brought forward by the monarch 
A.D.iFergall ; who, at the head of an army of 21,000 men, 
r2d. ' invaded Leinster to enforce its payment.* The force 
assembled by the king of that province to repel this 
inroad amounted, we are told, to no more than 9000 
men; but they were the flower of his kingdom, and 
were commanded on this occasion by about 100 cham- 
pions of the highest military renown. 

It was at Almhain, a spot memorable in the Finian 
songs and legendsf for having been the residence of the 
LfCinster hero, Fin-Mac-Cumhal, that the shock of the 
two hostile armies took place; and, notwithstanding the 
gallantry of the Lagenian troops, and the inspirations of 
the better cause for which they fought, their great in- 
feriority in numbers would have rendered the issue but 
for a short time doubtful, had not an interposition, in 
which the hand of heaven was supposed to be visible, 
given an unexpected turn to the fortunes of the day. 
On the very first onset of the combatants there appeared 
a holy man, or hermit, among the ranks, who, regardless 
of the dangers that surrounded him, raised his voice 
in bold and awful denunciations of the impious wrong 
ofwhichFergalland his pe<^e were guilty, in violating 
the engagement entered into by his predecessor to 
abolish theBoarian Iribote for ever. Seized with a 
panic at these denouncements, the royal army almost 
unresistingly gave way; the monarch himself, with his 
select body-guards, to the number of 160 knights, were 
among the slain; and, of the two armies, no less than 
7000, among whom Tigernach:!^ reckons 200 kings, 
were the number slaughtered on that day. 



* IV. Mag. ad ann. 718. {Mtx Com. 722 ) 
+ See Vof. I. c. vii. p. 136, 137, ofthia Work. 

f Ad ann 722. For a similar prodigality of the regal title among the 
Cartbaginiaiia^ ate Larcber opoo Herodotus. Pdpwm, 
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Of the system of polity established io Ireland, from 
^ the earliest periods of her history, some account has 
' been given in a preceding part of this work.* But a 
few further remarks, suggested by the events to which 
we are hastening, will enable the reader to understand 
more clearly their precise character and course. The 
nature of the quintuple division of the island, in ancient 
times, has been variously and somewhat confusedly 
represented. It may be collected, however, to have 
been a sort of pentarchy, in which, in addition to the 
four great provinces of Leinster, Ulster, Munster, and 
Connaught, was included, as a fifth province, the district 
called Meath;f which, though belonging naturally to 
Leinster, was set apart, on account of i(s position in the 
centre of the kingdom, to form the seat of the monarchy. 
The limited extent of this portion, as compared with 
the four other principalities, was supposed to be com- 
pensated as well by its commanding position and supe- 
rior fertility, as by the ample supplies and tributes 
which, in his capacity of supreme ruler, the king of 
Tara was entitled to receive from the subordinate 
princes. In the course of time, however, it was found 
expedient to extend the limits of the royal domain ; and 
a tract of land taken from each of the other provinces 
was added to the original territory, forming altogether 
the country now called Meath and West Meath, with 

* Vol. I. chap. ix. p. 174. 

-f According to some authorities, among wbom is Giraldus Cambrensis, 
the qaintuple number of the provinces was made oat by the division of 
Manster into two, North and South, which, together with the other three 

frovinces, Ulster^ Connaaght, and Leinster, constitated, they say, the 
'entarchy. Dr. O^Connor pronounces Meath to have been a sixth portion, 
adding, somewhat nationally, "Talis fuit Uibemorom Pentarcnia.*^ — 
Pro/. 2. 59. 

The omission of Meath b^ Giraldas, in his qnintaple division of the 
kingdom, is thus strongly objected to by Lynch : ** — Divisio regni a Oi- 

roldo instituta, cum ei Mediam inserere omisit manca est et mutila 

Media yero, cum extra provinciarnm aliarara fines posita.et nullius in 
Hibemia Regis, nisi Monarchae solins imperils obnoxia sit, ut unum Pen* 
tarchiac regnum d cceteris sejunctum per se constituat necesse est." — 
Cambrens. Evers. 
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the addiiion, probably, of a great portion of the present 
King's County. , 

The want of a controlling power and influence in 
the monarchy, as regarded its relations with the pro- 
vincial governments, had been always an anomaly in 
the Irish scheme of polity productive of weakness, insu- 
bordination, and confusion; and this source of evil, at 
the time of the irruption of the Danes, had, by a number 
of concurrent circumstances, been increased. As some 
modification of the evils of an elective monarchy, mea- 
sures had been taken, as we have seen, in the reigns of 
Hugony and Tuathal,^ to confirm the right of succes- 
sion to one royal family only. The frequent intrusion, 
however, of usurpers among the successors of these 
monarchs, shows how little even the strong feeling of 
the Irish in favour of the legitimate blood could avail 
against the blind zeal of popular factions, and the reck- 
less ambition of the provincial chiefs. Far more suc- 
cessful, in his provisions for the descent of the mon- 
archy, was the great O'Niell of the Nine Hostages ; 
whose will, bequeathing his hereditary possessions to 
the descendants of his eight sons, was adhered to with 
such remarkable fidelity, that, for more than 500 years, 
with but one single exception, all the monarchs of 
Ireland were chosen from the Hy-Niell race. Through 
the very same causes, however, by which the power 
of this illustrious house was perpetuated, it was also 
weakened and divided. In providing for his innumer- 
able royal descendants such means of aggrandisement,f 
both in the north and in the south, he was, as it were, 
launching so many brands of discord into future times ; 

* See Vol. I. of this work, chap. vii. pp. 117, 127. 

t ^ His (Niell's) posterity, the Hv-NieUs, or Nelideans, distingrnished 
into South and Nortn, were descenaed from his eight sons, four of whom 
remained in Meath, which, by a decree of king Tuathal, belonged alwavs 
to the reiguing monarch, until it was divided among the sons of king Niell. 



The other four went to Ulster.^— 0\F/aAer^y Oaygia^ part. iii. c. 85. In 
the same place, he gives an accouot of the different territories assigned 
reipectiveiy to the eight sons. 
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for, the four great families, or dans, into which, under 
the denominations of North Hy-Niells and South Hy- 
Niells, his posterity was subdivided, never ceased to 
disturb the kingdom by their conflicting pretentionSi 
rendering the contests for the crown as stormy as its 
possession was insecure. And thus the discord and mu- 
tual enmity of the kindred clans who enjoyed a right to 
succession, were added to jealous and hostile feelings of 
those who were by law excluded from it. 

Besides these fertile sources of weakness and division, 
the monarchy had also to cope with a rival power in the 
provincial kingdom of Munster; a power, the founda- 
tion of which had been laid in earlier ages, but which 
had now for a long time been growing formidable to the 
weakened throne of Tara,* and at last usurped upon 
it, to the utter overthrow of the old Tuathalian constitu- 
tion.f The origin of this kingdom in Munster, which 
extended over the greater part of the south of Ireland, 
is to be sought in that ancient division of the island into 
two equal parts, northern, and southern,, called Leath 
Con, or Con's Half, and Leath Mogh, or Mogh's Half.:|: 

* The first encroachment of the power of Monster on the rights of the 
monarchy was the act of Olliol-Olim, an early king of that province, in 
forcing the princes and states of Leinster to pay to him, instead of to the 
monarch, the fine, or mulct, called the Tribate of £t(/irf^eo/, which had 
been imposed npon them by the monarch, Conary More. In (he Psalter 
of Cashell, as cited in those Monster annals from which Vallancey drew 
his materials, it is said of Luis^ Meann, a successor of Olliol-Olim, that he 
was not only king of Leath Mojfh, bat was considered equal to the mon- 
arch of Ireland in power and influence over the natives. 

*i* To such a height had the power of the kings of Munster attained, at 
the time when the Leabhar na Cceart, or Book of Rights, was drawn up 
^Transact, of the Jbemo- Celtic Society, art. St, Benin), that, as appears 
lirom that carious document, they then assumed a ri^ht, which haa been 
exercised originally only by the monarch, of subsidising and demandina 
tribute from the other pentarchs and provincial princes. Vallancey himself 
who has traced historically the progress of the power of this province, yet 
seems nnahle tp believe in its assumption of such rights : ^' which subsidies, 
however (he sa^s), I do not suppose to have been given or received, as fi 
mark of superiority in the king of Munster over the other pentarchs." — 
L^wof Tanistry illustrated. 

i ** The bounds fixed between these two halves (says Vallancey) were from 
Athcliath na Mearuidhe, now called CIarin''s Bridge, near Galway^ to the 
ridge of mountains called Eisgir-Riada, on which Cluainmacnoiss and 
Cluainirard are situated, and so on to Dublin " — Law of Tanistry illus- 
iraied. 
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The greater portion of the territory included in this latter 
moiety constituted the kingdom of Munster ; and this 
kingdom was again subdivided into two principalities, 
North and South Munster, which, by the will of Olill 
Ollum, an ancient king of the province, were bequeath- 
ed to the descendants of his two eldest sons, Eogan 
and Cormac Cas. From the former, whose kingdom 
of Desmond, or South Munster, comprehended the pre- 
sent counties of Waterford, Cork, and Kerry, the people 
of these districts were called Eoganacths, or Eugenians; 
while from Cas, whose descendants held, as their patri- 
mony, Thomond, or North Munster, — including the 
counties of Clare, Limerick, and the country about 
Cashel, as far as the mountains of Sliablama in Os- 
sory, — the people of this principality derived the name 
so memorable in Irish warfare, of Dalgais, or Dalcas* 
sians. By an arrangement, complex, and, like most 
other of the rules of succession in Ireland, pregnant 
with the seeds of strife, it was settled that the crown 
of all Munster, or Leath Mogh, should be enjoyed al- 
ternately by these two kindred families; and that, while 
one exercised its turn of dominion over the whole pro- 
vince, the other was to rule only over that portion 
which formed its own separate patrimony. For in- 
stance, when the Eugenians succeeded to their alternate 
right of giving a sovereign to Leath Mogh, the Dalcas- 
•sians were confined to their principality of Thomond, 
or North Munster; and, in like manner, when it came 
to the latter family to furnish the sovereign of Leath 
Mogh, the Eugenians relapsed into their subordinate 
station of kings, or dynasts, of South Munster. 

I have been anxious to explain clearly, even at the 
risk of falling into tediousness, the complex nature of 
the form of government by which the affairs of this pro- 
vince wereadministered, both because it affords a strik- 
ing instance of the mode in which kingship was, in- 
those limes, subdivided and complicated, and because, 
from the prominent part taken by the princes of Mun- 
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ster, in most of the transactions about to be narrated, 
some knowledge of the territorial relations of these 
dynasts to each other is absolutely necessary towards 
a clear understanding of the course of the general his- 
tory. 

While such as has been just described was the com- 
plex system by which that moiety of the island called 
Leath Mogh was governed, the control over the north- 
ern portion, or Leath Cuinn, was all that remained, 
— and, in some respects but nominally remained, — in 
the hands of the monarch, whose power of asserting his 
supreme rights, or even of maintaining the decent dig- 
nity of the crown, had been, from other causes, consi- 
derably diminished at this period. Those royal de- 
mesnes which, under the designation of the Mensal 
Lands of the House of Tara, had been, in early times, 
set apart for the support of the monarchy, were again, 
after the lapse of a few centuries, diverted from that 
purpose ; and, at last, the district of Meath itself, the 
ancient appendant to the crown, came to be partly, if 
not entirely, severed from it,^ leaving little more, 
perhaps, of the original royal demesnes than the lands 
immediately surrounding Temora, or Tara. To Niell 
the Great, as we have seen, the mischievous policy 
which dictated this dismemberment of the royal territory, 
is to be attributed; — that prince having parcelled out 
the state lands, in order to provide for and aggrandise 
some of those numerous branches of the Hy-Niell race, 
both northern and southern, which had then spread 

* Prooft of thiB separation of Meath from ihe monarchv occar continually 
in the annals of (he eighth and ninth centuries. Thus, AnnaL UiL ad cm. 
863, we are told that Lorcan^ the king of Meath, was deprived of his eyes 
by Aodh, king of Temora, i. e. the monarch. In the JLV. Ma^. ad an. 
7q9, another monarch of the same name is stated to have divided Meath 
between the two sons of his royal predecessor, Donchad. Meath itself, 
indeed, appears to have been partitioned in these times into almost in- 
credibly small principalities, as we find not only kings for tiie two chief 
divisions of that district, namely. North Bregia and South Bregia, but even 
a *" king of Ms Ao^f of Sooth Bregia.''— ^na/. Ult. ad an. 814. 

** Hy-NielHa (South), another name for the whole territory of Meath. 
after it was possessed by the posterity of Neill-Mor, king of freland, and 
was divided into many inferior territories." — Ware, 

11. % 
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themselves over (he whole island, weakening that noble 
stock by their di (Fusion. 

Among the various other causes, therefore, whicb 
had combined, at this crisis, to enfeeble the Irish mon- 
archy, and reduce a power, at all times more imposing 
than efficient, to little better than a mere shadow of 
sovereignty, is to be numbered this diminution of htt 
fiscal resources, — leaidngno other support for the main- 
tenance of the regal power and state, than in those 
contributions and military supplies derived from the 
provincial princes, and furnished in general with a feel- 
ing of reluctance which only force could overcome. 

From the foregoing statements, though too much 
partaking, I fear, of the inherent complexity of their sub- 
ject, it may be collected that the government of Ireland, 
though originally a pentarchy, and still nominally re- 
- taining that form,"^ had, by the course of events, become 
divided into two great rival sections, or kingdoms, be- 
tween which a struggle was, at the period we have now 
reached, carrying on, which ended in the triumph of (he 
throne of Munster, and the downfall of Tara^s ancient 
dynasty. 
^ jy The name of the monarch who filled the throne at 
V%' the time when the Northmen made their first serions 
incursions was Aidus, or Aedan, a son of the king Niell 
Trassach ; and during his long reign the incursions of 
these pirates increased in frequency and violence.f 
Landing on the north-west coast of Ireland, they pene- 
trated as far as Roscommon, laying waste all the sur- 
rounding country, and giving to the inhabitants of the 
interior their first bitter foretaste of the desolation and 
misery that were yet in store for them. The ravagers, 
previously to this expedition, had twice visited the sainted 

♦ Thng, ID Aonal. IV. 
part, Choice t or C ' 

names of the fi?e L ^ 

a fifthpart of the kinfj^dom^ though they are not sU of equal exteut«**-^Ia 
voce, Uoige. 

f Ware, Antiq, chap. xxiv. ad ann. 807/ 
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M island of lona, and, with that feeling of hatred to all 

connected with Christianity which marked their fierce 

lie career, had set fire to the monastery of Icolumbkill, and 

01 caused a great number of its holy inmates to perish in 

»iB the' flames. The results of their second attack were no 

' ( less disastrous; and but a small proportion, it is said, 

k of the monks of that famous fraternity were left alive. 

u Whatever spot, indeed, had been most distinguished 

!tt by popular reverence, thither these spoilers bent Iheir 

6 course. Even the small island, Inis-Patrick, the sup- 

kt posed residence of the Irish apostle, did not escape their 

unholy rage; * and an Irish geographer of that period,t 

id in describing the waste and desolation they left behind 

d them, says, that, in many of the smaller islands of these 

m seas, not even a hermit was to be found. 

re At length, rousing themselves from the state of panic ^ j^ 

m and dismay into which visitations so new and alarming sio.' 

le bad at first thrown them, the natives ventured to front 

(V iheir invaders in the field ; and, in two or three in- 

h stances, with complete success. In the year 810 the 

a annals of Ulster record a slaughter of the Galls, foreign^ 

ers, in that province. The year following, they are said 

I to have been defeated by an army of Thomonians, under 

• the "king of the Lake of Killarney;" and, in 812, a ^ 

d sanguinary battle took place, of sufficient importance 

to be mentioned by foreign chroniclers,:j: one of whom 

r.*! states that the Northmen, after losing a considerable 

•e part of their force, were compelled to betake themsel- 

ir ves to a disgraceful flight, and return to their own 

be country. 

id Among those usurpations on the historical fame of 

s, the Irish, which, under cover of the ambiguous title of 

}d 

* Annais af Ulster, ap. Johnstone, Aniiq. Seando-Celi, 
f Diooil, who floarisbed in the latter part of the eighth and beginning of 
kl the ninth centary.- His geographical work it entitlea» *^ A Siir\'ey ofthe 
K Proviaces of the Earth." 

!& i Rhegino, Hermanotu Contractaa, Eginhart. The.laatof these cbro- 

■ niclers thos records the event : — *^ Classis Nordmannoram Hibemianii 

Scotomm insalam, aggressa, commissojiae cam Scotis prelio, parte non 

modic& NordmanDorum inteifect4, tnrpiter fugiendo domam reveria est.'* 
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Scots, their descendants in North Britain have so often 
and dexterously practised, must be numbered the claim 
set up by Scottish antiquarians to the honour of an alli- 
ance of some kind, at this period, between one of their 
kings and Charlemagne;* whereas it was with Ireland 
that this league, whatever may have been its extent or 
object, was formed, — the name of Scotia not having 
been extended to the Irish settlement of Albany for 
nearly two centuries after this period. We have already 
seen by how many learned and eminent Irishmen the 
schools of France and Italy were, in the reign of Char- 
lemagne, adorned; and it appears from a passage in the 
life of that prince by Eginhart,f that, in addition to this 
literary intercourse, some understanding also of a poli- 
tical nature had been at that time entered into between 
France and Ireland. In referring to instances of the 
extended fame of Charlemagne, his secretary says, **So 
devoted to his will had he rendered the kings of the 
Scots, by his munificence, that they never addressed him 
otherwise than as their lord, and declared themselves 
his faithful subjects and vassals.*' He adds, that there 
were letters extant, addressed by these kings to the em- 
peror, in which their submission and allegiance were ia 
express terms announced. There is yet another proof 
adduced of this alliance, which, if not convincing, is at 
least curious. We know that the historians of the Nor^ 
man conquest have found materials for their task in the 

* To their king, Eocba IV., or AchaioB, the Scotch attributed thii 
leagae ; and the doable tressare in the Scottish arms was s oppoacd to hvn 
originated in tlie event. But one of their own countrymen, lord HaiJeiL 
and, before him, a learned German, Schoepflen, have abundantly exposed 
the utter groundlesaness of the pretension. See Pinkerton, also, on the 
subject, &tqmrjft part iv. c. v. ^It is certain," says this writer, in another 
part of the same work, ^ that the Irish alone are the Scots of Eginhart, 
and that the correspondence he mentions between Charlemagne and the 
reges Scottorom. kings of the Scots, refers solely to Ireland. That emperor 
procured learned men from Ireland, but did not probably know even of the 
existence of the Dalreudini, or British Scots.** 

■f ^ Scotorum quoque Reges sic habuit ad suam Yolnntatem per suam 
munificentiam inclinatos, nt enm nunquam alitor, ^uam dominum seqoe 
snbditos ac servos ejus pronuntierent. Extant Epistolee ab eis ad illm 
missse, quibus hujusmodi aifectns eorom erga ilium indioatur."— Eginhart, 
de Fit. et Gftt. Carol, Magnx. 
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tapestry pf Bayeux; and, in like manner, a confirmation 
of the account of this league between Chailemagne and 
the Irish has been sought for in an ancient piece of ta- 
pestry at Versailles, where the king of Ireland is repre- 
sented as standing in a row of princes all in amity with 
Charlemagne, and is drawn, as a mark of distinction, 
with the Irish harp by his side/ 

Constant as was the state of alarm in which these in- 
cursions had kept every part of the kingdom, still this 
harassing scourge from without had no effect whatever 
in suspending their mutual animosities within. Twice 
in one month, as we are told by the annalists, the lands 
of the Lagenians, or people of Leinster, were laid waste 
by the monarch; — the resistance made by them to the 
old Boarian tax being assigned as the cause of this in- 
fliction;— though it seems even then to have been felt 
how disgraceful and melancholy was all this waste of 
the national strength in discord, as a verse cited by the 
Four Masters says, in reference to a battle fought on 
one of these occasions, ^^The poet sung not the slaugh- 
ter of that field, for he came away from it with sadness 
in his heart."f 

It was in proceeding upon one of these expeditions 
against Leinster that an occurrence is recorded to have 
taken place, affecting materially the discipline and privi- 
leges of the Irish clergy. According to the practice, for 
sometime prevalent in Ireland, of summoning bishopsand 
abbots to attend the kings in their martial enterprises, 
the monarch, on the present occasion, was accompanied 
by Conmach, archbishop of Armagh, and the abbot 
Fothadius ; the latter of whom, on account of his great 
knowledge of the canons of the church, was called Fo- 

* Kennedy, Genealog Stuari, That there ekbted a tradition of some 
off the Iridi luogs haviog jnade their appearance at the court of Chaiie- 
nagne, seems not improbable, from the introduction of Obefto, ** il re 
dUbernia," by Ariosto, and the account he gives of this young Irish prinoe 
havinir been broavht up in France. — Orlando Furiosi, canto zi. 61, , 
^t fv. Mag. ad ann. 799. 

** Ni ran an tetri tad each, con do fvoaibh im brogh nn.^ 
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A.D. thadius de Canonibus. Arrived on the frontiers of 
^^' Leinster, the clergy in attendance having represented to ; 
the monarch how great was the injury to ecclesiastical I 
discipline arising from the custom of requiring persons ' 
of their profession to attend on military expeditionSi 
besought, for themselves and their successors, an exemp- 
tion from the duty. The king, appealing to the autho- 
rity ofFothadius, professed himself ready to abide wholly 
by his decision;^ and that learned canonist, having 
drawn up a treatise in favour of theclaims of theclergy, 
of which the title alone is preserved,! they were declared 
to be thenceforth exempt from all military service. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Traditions of the Northmen respecting Ireland.— Achievements of the Sea- 
King, Ragnar Lodbrog.— Arrival of Turgesius with a large Fleet in 
Ireland. — Hatred of the Northmen to Christianity. — Persecation of the 
Saxons its Caase. — Reign of the Monarch Concobar. — Depredatioiur of 
the Danes. — Dissensions of the Irish among themselves. — Life and 

[ Triampha of Feidlim, Ring of Monster. — Death of Tnrgesius, and Ex- 
palsionof the Foreigners. 

Though the Northmen had been taught by those frequent 
and signal defeats, which at length forced them to quit 
the country, that they had an enemy to deal with of no 
ordinary stamp, and who wanted but concert and coa- 
lition to be unconquerable, they had been also, on the 
other side, made too fully acquainted with the disunited 
state of the people among themselves to abandon the 

* Anna!. Ult. ad an. 803. From a circumstance related with reference 
to this treatise of Fothadins, it is concluded that i£ogus, the martyrologist. 



Ht6. Script. Ep. Nunc.) The name of JEngaa, however, appears to have 
been common to more than one hagiolofnist about this period ; and hence 
arises some confusion as to their respective dates, 
t Opuscvlum pro Cieri defensione et immunHate. 
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hope of being able ultimately to master them. They 
y^ere likewise sensible, it is clear, of the weakening effects 
of their own scattered mode of warfare. Acting in de* 
tached expeditions, each under its own separate chief, 
there was wholly wanting among them that concentra- 
tion of means which alone produces great and perma- 
nent eflects; nor had any names sufficiently eminent to 
descend to posterity been as yet placed at the head of 
their rude desultory enterprises. 

Among the adventures told of their romantic hero, 
Elagnar Lodbrog, it is related that, after a series of vic- 
tories in England, he carried his arms into Ireland; 
where, having slain the king of that country, whose 
name, as given by the Danish historians, was Maelbric, 
he honoured Dublin for a whole year with his heroic 
presence.^ In the famous Death-Song,f attributed to 
this champion, his adventures in Ireland are, with 
peculiar pride, commemorated; — his combat with 
'^Marstein, Erin's king, who, whelmed by the iron-sleet, 
allayed the hunger of the eagle and wolf;'' his ^'stubborn 
struggle against three kings in Leinster, when few, we 
are told, ''went joyous from the conflict;^' and when 
''Erin's blood, streaming from the decks, flowed on the 
deep beneath.":!^ 

* '^Cumqae in An^Iia annnm victor exegisset, arma in Hiberniam 
transtalit ; occisoque idsuIsb rege Melbrico per integram annam Dublini 
commoratas est." — Torfaua, lib. iii. o. 10. Thns, too, in another of the 
Danish historians, it is said of Lodbroff, ^ Post hoc in Hiberniam arma 
movit cujus rege occiso Dobliniam civitatem obsedit et cspit.'^ — ^Thomas 
Oheysmer, Compend. Hist. Dan, See also Langbek's Script Rer. 
Danlc. for the Chronicon Erici Regis, and the Chronicle of Peter OlauSf 
in both of which the same fable is, in much the same terms, repeated. The 
original sonrce^ however, of all these fictions respecting Ragoar^s Irish 
adventares, is to be founa in Saxo Grammatioos, lib. ix. 

+ Lodbrokar Quida^ translated by the Rev. James Johnstone. 

% ** The fertile Erin was long the great resort of the Scandinavians, who, 
from the internal dissensions of the nativea, gained considerable footing. 
They, however,, met vrith a stubborn resistance. Hence, the Islandic 
authors represent the Irish as most profuse of life, and the Ira far was no 
leas terrible to the sons of Lochlin, than the * foror Normannoram'^ to the 
rest of Europe. Some of the Norwegian kings were fond of imitating the 
Irish manners, and one of them conla speak no language perfectly but the 
C<bHc. Several Runic pillars are inscribed to Swedes who fell in Erin." — 
Lodbrokar Quida. Note hy the Translator. 
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These romantic accounts of the great northern heroes 
resemble, in so far, the ancient Greek traditions, that 
they may be depended upon for the reality of the events 
which they relate far more than for that of the perso- 
nages to whom tliey attribute them : and, in like manner 
as the genius of Grecian fable has collected round the 
head of onedeified Hercules thescattered glory of various 
achievements performed by different heroes at different 
periods, so in the northern Sagas and songs, for the par- 
pose of glorifying one great national champion, events 
that chronology would have widely separated, tradition 
has, without scruple, brought together ; and the single 
life of their royal sea-rover, Ragnar Lodbrog, is made 
to condense within its compass the achievements of 
many a heroic career, spread over a long tract of time.* 
In a similar way, the adventures celebrated in the sup- 
posed Death-Song of the same hero, are probably but 
a series of poetical glimpses of the Danish warfare in 
these seas, and therefore little to be trusted as authority 
for the actual agency of Ragnar himself in those scenes. 

It is clear that the Danes had, up to this period, 
considered Ireland but as a temporary field for their 
depredations; and the bitter hatred of the Christian 
creed, which so strongly marked their whole career, 
could not have been gratified more appropriately than 
in thus desolating a country which had become so dis- 
tinguished for Christian zeal, as to have been styled by 
the nations of Europe the Island of Saints. When they 
came to be acquainted, however, with the interior of the 

* Thus, while in some of these northern histories it is said that Ragnar 
was killed in Ireland in the ninth centary, others state that one of his sons 
was the first fonnder of the eiij of London. ^ Quin si vera snnt (says 
Torficas) qhsB nostrates de conditA per Lodbrochis filiom nrbe Londinensi 
refenint, istam Lodbrochemadnobos aliisdiversnmesse oportet.** Lib iii 
c. 13. The confusion that has arisen between the Ragnar Lodbrog of 
romance, and a chief of the same name supposed to have flourished in the 
ninth century, isezplained thus by Mallet:— ''A regard des antres mer- 
veillenses aventnres one Saxon met but le coropte de ce prince, il fant 
observer que, selon toates les apparences, elles doiveot appartenir eo 
grande partie k nn autre Refiner, ezalement snmomra^ Loidbrog, qui n'a 
v^on que vers la fin du neavi^me siecle, et qui n'a jamais regne k Dane- 
arc , quoiqn'il descendit pcnt-^tre dn roi dd ce oom." 
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kingdom, and saw all its means and resources, expe- 
rienced the mildness of the climate, and the great ferti- 
lity of the soil, it was natural that a wish for the per- 
manent possession of so fine a country should arise forcibly 
in their minds; and the scale of their subsequent ex- 
peditions to its shores evinced a resolution to see that 
wish accomplished. They were fully, it is evident, 
aware, that a more extended and combined plan of in- 
vasion was now called for, as well by the difficulty ashy 
the value of the conquests Accordingly, about the 
year 815, as the common accounts state, but, according 
to other authorities, later in the century, the Norwegian 
chief, Turges, or Turgesius, arriving with a large fleet 
of ships and a considerable force, made a descent upon 
this island ; and having succeeded, no less through the 
treacherous alliance of the Irish themselves than by means 
of reinforcements poured in from the north, in esta- 
blishing settlements on the coasts, continued, through 
thirty long years of tyranny and persecution, to retain 
possession of the country. 

In addition to the naturally fierce character of these 
Scandinavians, and their habitual recklessness of the 
lives^f others, as well as of their own, they were also 
stung into still more savage animosity against those 
countries in which Christianity flourished, by the re- 
membrance, still fresh in the hearts of themselves and 
their fellow Northmen, of the cruelties inflicted on them 
by professed champions of that creed :* and such a 
visitation, following so quick upon the wrong, — even 
where, as in this case, the penalty lights upon the 
innocent, — is one of those dispensations full of warning- 

* The open avowal of the persecatiogr sfnrit, in the following monkiBh 
▼enes, cited hj Mallet from the Aeessionea Historic of Leibnits, 
amonnts, in its Doldness, almost to the sablime : — 

^ Hinc statoit reqaies illis (Saxcnibui) at noUa daretur 
Donee, Gentili cnlta ritaqae relicto, 
Christicolae fierent, aut deiereutnr in atvum. 
O pietas benedicta Deo ! 
Sicqae vel invitos salnui cogeret ipsos.'' 
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to the world, as showing that the bolt of offended jofitice 
will fall somewhere; and thus rendering responsible, 
by a sort of frank-pledge, the whole community of 
nations for all such outbreaks of violence, civtt or 
religious, in any one of its members, as may be 
likely to lead to so desperate and indiscrimate a re- 
action. 

It is to be recollected that, from kindred descent, 
similarity of language, and long habits of confederation, 
the Danes, or Normans,^ and the Saxons, were become 
as one people. In the nominally Saxon conquest of 
Britain, the majority of those who achieved it were 
Danes ;-^the Angles and Jules having been tribes of 
that people from Jutland, and the present duchy of 
Sleswick.t But, among the ties that so closely con- 
nected and almostidentified the nations of the north with 
each other, the very strongest, perhaps, was their common 
religion ; and the same fidelity to their ancient gods, 
which the brave Saxons preserved unbroken through a 
long struggle of thirty years against thearmies ofCharle* 
magne, was equally felt and responded to along all the 
shores of the Baltic. Already one king of Denmark had 
taken up arms in aid of their national cause; at the 
court of another, their hero, Wittikind, had, in the in- 
tervals of his glorious bursts against their oppressor, 
found shelterand counsel ; and when every effort proved 
unavailing, and the doom of Saxony was finally sealed, 

* I have preferred osiiiff, in genertl, the term Danes, as being at once 
precise and sufficiently cotnurehentdTe. The term Ostmen, employed by 
so many of the writers on Irish history, is of comparatively recent intro- 
duction, and not fiyond in any of our natire annals, f n Johnstone's Ex- 
tracts, indeed from the Annals of Ulster, the Danes are called Ostmen {ad 
an. 799), bnt withoat any authority from the text. 

A di^nction between Danes and Normans is thos drawn by M. 
Thierry ; — ** kpjpeiim Danois ou Normands selon qa'iis v^noient des isles 
de la mer Baltiqae ou de la c6te montaffoease de Norw^^e." — Hui, de 
la Conquite de tAngleterre. ** The Northmen," says sir F. Palgrave, 
** whom oar historians osaaily term Danes, were Anglo-Saxons nnder an- 
other i 



t ^ On sait que les Angles et les Jules, qui nartagirent avec les Saxons 
Thonneurde cette conquite, ^toient des peuples Diuioia sortis de la Jut- 
laiide et du Sleswick.''-*-ilfa/le^, Introduct. 
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to ihe Danes fell the tremeodons task of taking ven- 
geance for herittufferings, not merely on France itself, 
but on almost ^ry Christian kingdom of Europe. The 
dominant feeling in all their ravages, was evidently 
hatred to the creed of their country's despoilers; and 
the blood of priests,* and the plunder of churches, were 
in all places their most powerful incentives and rewards. 
In the songs describing their murderous forays, it was 
said, with bitter mockery, **We chaunted the Mass of 
lances with the uprising sun;*'f and the proudest boast 
of some of their chieftains was, that they had stabled 
their horses in the chapels of kings4 

There have been found writers so much under the 
influence, some of the religious, some of the heroic, 
qualities of Charlemagne, as to have attempted not 
merely to palliate, but even to vindicate the atrocious 
measures resorted to by him for the forcible subjection 
of the Saxons to his own creed and yoke. But Religion 
herseir abhors such modes of advancing her temporal 
triumphs; and how little the result can be pleaded in 
favour of this method of propagating truth, appears 
convincingly from the fact, of all the Gothic nations, 
the Scandinavians were the very last to embrace the 
Christian creed. 

Of the Norwegian chief, Turgesius, who, at the be« 
ginning of the ninth century, commenced his oppres- 
sive and desolating dominion in Ireland, not a vestige 
is to be found under this name in any of the northern 

* ** Clerici et raoflactii cradelios damnabantar."— ^crtp^. Rer. Nomum. 

j- Lodbrokar Qaida. 

\ *^ Hie (Raj^er) per xi. annos urbes Francis irastavit, et Parinis ve~ 
nieiui in ecclesia S. GerroaDi et Aquisgrani io palatio Imperatoria stabolam 
eqaonun fecit" — Chronic. Erici. 

For professedly historical details, respecting Ragnar, see Bist. of 
Anglo-Saxong, book & c . 4. In spite of the efforts of Mr. Tamer to invest 
this phantom with a substance^ the personal identity of Ragnar Lodbrog 
most still continue io evade the grasp of htstorv. 

I may take this epportanity of observing Uiat, having followed Mr. 
Tomier through most oi his northern authorities, for the purpose of gleaning 
sa'ch scattered notices as might be foond in them respecting Ireland, I am 
in so fiir qnaliSed io bear hamble testimony to the diligence and accuracy 
with which Ins valuable historical materials have iieen collected. 
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chroniclers. An effort has been made, indeed, as if in 
rivalry of the gross anachronisms qC'iilie Sagas, to 
identify him with a prince named Thorgils,^ who is 
said by Snorro to have reigned in Dublin, but whose 
Csther, Harold Uarfager, according to the same au- 
thority, was not born till many years after Turgesius 
died.f The name, whatever may have been its Scan- 
dinavian reading, continued to be long after in use 
among the Danes of Ireland ; as we find, in the eleventh 
century, and Ostman bishop, who assisted at the synod 
convened at Keils by cardinal Paparo, bearing the name 
of Torgesius. 

In the year 818, the monarch Aodth, after a reign of 
flfteeen years' duration, was succeeded by Concobar, or 
Connor, son of Donchad. A circumstance recorded 
among the minor events of the former reign, shows with 
what reverence, even in the midst of scenes so stormy 
and calamitous, all that related to the power and im- 

* Ons of Ledwioh*! crude and self-sofficient eoijectares. In a ]oim[ 
notf upon the " Vita H. Klphegi, a Danish Martyr,'^ Langebekhas enterea 
iut« an elaborate inquiry on the nobject of Thorkiil, or Torkill ; bat, 
among the varions chiefs of that name whom he enumerates, does not once 
alanre at thp possibttity of any one of them being the same with the 
iHtrnslui of Ireland. That the original name, however, of this tyrant 
miKht havr bren Tliorgitls, or Thorkiil, in his own country^ the same 
learned nutliorit^ thus intimates: — ^* Turgesius ann. 815. 835. 845., Nor- 
wegUH forte, ctyus nomeu in patria Thurgils sive Thorkillns.'* — Note on 
the OenMiog. Stirp. Reg. Dan. Hvo. Anschariano. 

+ Both in England, and, it is said, also in Ireland, some straoge tra- 
dittons were for a long time preserved, respecting a personage named 
Onrmundns, the son of an African prince, of whose achievements, in both 
oonntries.'many wonders are related. See Oiraidus Cambrensis (Topo- 
graph, liib. Diet. iii. c. 38, 39, 40. )4 who has been guilty of the absard 
anachronism of making this (lurmnndns a contemporary of the British 
king, Careticus, who flourished about a. d. 686, and yet, at the same time, 
supposing him to have acted under Turffesius, and to have been sent by 
that chief as his lieutenant to Ireland. The reader will And all that needs 
to be known on this subject in Usher (Ecclee. Primord. p. 568.), who 
attempts to trace to the traditions respecting Ourmundus, the names of 
aome of the streets of Dublin, as well as those of Grange- Gorman, Gor- 
roanatown. &c. 8cc. The name Gormo, aoplied by Usher to this chief 
P Qormonis sive Gurmundi}," rather strengthens the conjecture respecting 
nim which I find in a northern authority, thouKh still leaving the chronology 
as irreconcileable as ever. — ^ Anno Domini 738, Gormo 1., Haraldi filiua, 
Bioraonis nepos, regnat annos 33. Hie & Sylvestri Giraldo Cambrensi 
Onrmundns et ipsius legatus rerum bellicarum Torchillua Turchesius ap« 
pelhuri videtar.— HoMvor/u Chronologia, 
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mimities of the church was regarded. In the year 
806/ say the annalists, a violent interruption of the 
Taltine Sports took place, owing to the seizure and 
retention, by the monks of Tallagh, of the monarch's . 
chariot horses: — this step having been taken by them 
in consequence of the violation of their free territory )by 
the O'Niells. It is added, that ample reparation was 
made to the monastery of Tallagh, as well as gifts in 
addition bestowed upon it by the king. 

The first year of the monarch Goncobar's reign was ^^ 
distinguished by an event so marvellously peaceful in 818.' 
its character, so widely departing from the natural 
course of affairs in Ireland, as to be attributed by the 
Four Masters to ''a miracle of God." In consequence 
of some factious feud, the immediate cause of which 
is not specified, an army of the O'Niells of the north, 
commanded by Murtach, son of Maildun, marched in 
battle array to meet, on the plain near the Hill of the 
Horse, an army of southern O'Niells, led by the new 
monarch Concobar. But, no sooner had these two 
hostile forces come face to face, than each army, at the 
same moment, turned away from the other, and, without 
a drop of blood spilt, or even a blow exchanged, sepa- 
rated.f 

The history of the proceedings of the Danes in Ireland, 
during the long and afflicting tyranny of Turgesius, 
presents but one dark andmonotonous picture of plunder, 
massacre, and devastation ; and though for thirty years 
the whole island may be said to have groaned under 
their yoke, it is plain that the fooling they had acquired 
was not without much difficulty maintained. In the 
very amount and long continuance of their cruelties, we 
find a proof of the constant resistance they experienced ; 
since not even fiends could so long have persisted in 
he persecution of a quelled and submissive people. 

* Annal. lY . Mag. The Axuials of Ulster place this event in the year 
10. 
t IV. Mag. ad ano. 818. 

II. "i 
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Their frequent plunder of the same shrines, and destruc* 
tion of the same monasteries, shows at once the reli- 
gious zeal of the natives, -who were constantly repairing 
and rebuilding these holy places, and the persecuting 
industry of their oppressors, who were as constantly 
employed in destroying them. The monastery of Banchor, 
which could boast at one period of no less than 3000 
monks observing its rule, and from whose schools those 
two remarkable men, St. Golumba, and the heresiarch, 
Pelagius, were sent forth, — this celebrated monastery, 
which had been once before the object of their fury, 
was now again despoiled and plundered by these ra- 
vagers '* who having broken open the rich shrine of its 
founder, St. Gomgall, wantonly scattered about the 
relics that were there inclosed. On this latter occasion 
the venerable abbot, and, it is said, 900 monks, were 
all murdered in one day. 

The seat of the primacy, Armagh, appears to have 
been, more frequently than any other place, the object 
of their attacks yf owing, most probably, to the wealth 
coUected in that city from the annual tribute sent thither 
under the Law of St. Patrick. Nor would the richly 
decorated tomb and pictured walls of Kildare have at- 
tracted so frequently the visits of these plunderers, did 
it not likewise present some temptations of the same 
substantial kind. Wherever pilgrims in great number^ 
resorted, thither the love at once of slaughter and of 
plunder led these barbarians to pursue them. The mo-, 
nastery of the English at Mayo ; the holy isle of Inis- 
cathy, in the mouth of the Shannon; the cells of St. 
Kevin, in the valley of Glendalough ; the church of Siane, 
the memorable spot where St. Patrick first lighted the 
Paschal fire;:|: the monastery of the Scelig Isles, on the 
coast of Kerry, a site of the ancient well- worship ; all 
these, and a number of other such seats of holiness, ar^ 

« Annal. IV. Mag. and Annal. Ult. ad ar.'823. 
j* Its first time of devastation was in 830. 
i See vol. I. of this Work, chap x p. 22SJ. 
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mentioned as constantly being made the icenes of the 
most ruthless devastation. 

It would not have been wonderfnl if, by soch an un-^ 
interrupted course of oppression and cruelty, thd spirit 
of the people had been as much broken and subdued a/i 
was that of the English, by the same scourge, at a later 
period. But, throughout the whole of this long course 
of persecution the Irish had never, it is plain, ceased to 
resist ; and, on more than one occasion during this 
reign, we find them resisting with success. In repelling a. d. 
an invasion of their province by the Danes, the brave ^^• 
Ultonians, commanded by Lethlobar, king of Dalaradia, 
gained a decisive victory ; and, at the same period, 
Carbry, king of Hy-Kingsellagh, was, in an encounter 
with these foreigners, equally successful."^ Gould the 
contentions of the Irish princes among themselves have 
been, even for a short time, suspended, the galling yoke 
under which all equally suffered might have been broken. 
But the curse of discord was then, as it has been ever, 
upon this land ;f and, in selfish struj^es between rival 
factions, the cause of the common country of all was 
sacrificed. It is, indeed, lamentable to have to record, 
that the prince who shines at this period most promi- 
nently in our annals, is one whose renown had been all 
acquired by victories over his own countrymen; and of 
whom not a single hostile movement against the common 
foe is recorded.:]: 

* Annal. lY. Mag. and Annal. Ult. ad an. 826, 827. 

t A writer, whom none cao joBdy accuse of ill-will or anfairness towaidii 
his owD couDtrvmeD, thus speaks of this lamentable stain on their historical 
character: — ^Pendant qu'uoe partie de ce people se consacrait enti^re* 
ment a Dien par un r^oncement i>arfait an monde, et senroit en cela de 
moclele aaz nations voisines, I'esprit de discorde fat tonjoors nonrri chea 
eaz ...... ils dtoient toiijoars arm^s les uns contre les autres, sans qae 

I'^vangile qu'ils venoient de recevotr avec tant de respect edt pu corriger 
cet esprit de discorde, qui fat cause de tant de desordres." — Abbi Mac. 
GBognegan, Hist d'Irlande, part 2. c. 4. 

% One hiiitorian (O'Halloran, book x. c. 1.) attributes to this prince a 
voccessful attack upon the Danes, bot without any authority for the as- 
sertion. The Folychronioon, indeed, states that, at the time when Tiir- 
gesins landed, Feidlim was king of Monster; — '* tempore Feldmidii 
Norwegenses, duce Targesio^ terram banc occnpanmt^''— -oatof any con- 
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This selfishly ambitious ruler was the renowned 
Feidlim, king of Cashel ; and a brief sketch o( his bold 
unprincipled career will show that, in addition to what 
Ireland had to suffer from her tormenting invaders, she 
was also cursed with rival tormentors within her own 
bosom. 

The extent of power attained by the provincial throne 
of M unster comprising in its range almost the whole 
of the southern moiety of Ireland, has already been fully 
shown; as well as the manner in which the succession 
to this throne was shared alternately by the Eugenian 
and Dalcassian princes. It was shortly after the land- 
ing of Turgesius, that Feidlim Mac-Crimthan, by rigb 
of his Eugenian descent, came into possession of the 
crown of Cashel ; and his course from thenceforth was 
marked with the worst excessesof rude and lawless power. 
While, in one part of the country, the Northmen were, 
as we have seen, visiting with all the horrors of fire 
and sword * such devoted monasteries and religious 
houses as offered temptations to the spoiler, this Irish 
prince was to be found in another, pursuing zealously 
the same sacrilegious course. In many instances, too, 
the same holy communities which had served as victims 
to the rage of the foreign barbarians, were those selected 
for fresh ravage by their no less barbarous countrymen. 
Thus the monastery of Cionmacnois, which was one of 
those laid desolate by the Danes, had to experience a 
similar fate at the hands of the ruthless king Feidlim; 
who, besides burning all the lands of the abbey, ''up to 
the church door,''-}* put numbers of its holy inmates to 

flict between thi§ prince and the Danes^ neither the Polychronicon nor any 
other records make mention. 

* Cnm dacibus Bolitia Marte et Vnlcano. — Bromton. 

t The words of the annalist, ^ Go dorna a cille.'' — Annal. IV. Mag. ad 
an. 833. 

^UmhIacht!do ionnas gar ab Ian High Eirionn an la sni e." — Annal, 
Imafall. ad an, 840. In tnis boast of the Monster annalist, originated, no 
dooDt, the impression which led Giraldas to rank Feidlim among the 
roonarchs of Ireland. ^ De gente igitnr iste ab adventn Patricii usqne ad 
Feldmidii resis tempore 33 reges per 400 annos in Hibernia regnaverunt.'* 
See Archdafl (Monatt, Hiberu, at Clonmacnoise), where, likewise on 
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death. In like manner, — except that, in this, case» the 
native depredators had the first fruits of the spoil, — a 
party of the Danes attacked and devastated Kildare hut 
a short time after it had been forcibly entered by king 
Feidlim, and the clergy carried off from thence in capti- 
vity along with his own slaves. 

In this year (832 — 3) died the monarch Conquovar, 
after a reignof about fourteen years^ and was succeeded 
on the throne by Niell Calne, son of Aodh Ornidhe. 

It has been shown how immensely the power of the 
kings of Leath-Mogh had, in the course of time, gained 
upon that of the monarchy ; and a stirring ambitious 
prince like Feidlim could not fail to advance still further 
the usurpation. So daring were his inroads into the 
monarch's territory, that, on more than one occasion, 
the whole country from Birr to Tara was laid waste by 
his arms. Having revived also the ancient and bitter feud 
between the provinces of Munster and Connaught, re- 
specting their claims to the territory now called Clare, 
he gained, in the course of this contest, a sanguinary 
victory over an army of Conacians, led by the O'Niells ; 
and it is recorded of him, as a double triumph, that, on 
the very same day when he received hostages from the ad. 
princes of Connaught, he swept with his army over the ^3^* 
rich plainiS'ofMeath, and seated himself proudly in the 
ancient precincts of Temora«^ A council was held im- 
mediately after, at Clonmacnois, where Niell the mo- 
jiarch delivered to him hostages; and on that day, says 
the Munster annalist, Feidlim was supreme king of all 
Ireland.^ But his turbulent career was soon brought 
to a miserable end. A few years after these brilliant 
events, which a poet of his own times commemorated, 
he received, while devastating the lands of the abbey of 
St. Ciaran, a wound from the staff of the abbot, and, at 

the authority of the Monster Annals, the same dlignity is attributed to 
Feidlim. 

* Annal. IV. Maj;. ad an. 839. (849.) The annals of Inisfalleu ad«l 
that, in the course of this inroad he carried off Gormflatha^ daughter of 
the king of Meath, together with all her handmaids. 
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the sameiime, a curse from the holy man's lips, of tlie 
effects of which he never after recovered. Devoting 
the close of his days to penitence and the Church, he 
died in the following year;* and, in the very face of all 
j^^ D the enormities which their own pages have recorded of 
846. him, is described by his ecclesiastical historians as ^' the 
most religious and learned anchoret that Erin could 
boast in his day.^'f 

In the year 837, a considerable addition had been 
made to the Danish force in Ireland ; — two fleets from 
the Baltic, consisting altogether, it is said, of 120 sail, 
having arrived, one in the river Boyne, and the other in 
the Liffey; from whence, pouring forth their swarms 
over the plains through which these rivers flow, they 
inflicted on the already sacked and exhausted country 
new varieties of desolation and ruin. It was their 
custom thus to avail themselves of the facilities whidi 
the fine inland waters of Ireland afforded ; being en- 
abled, by means of light barks which they launched 
on the rivers and lakes, to penetrate far into the country, 
and, by sudden landings, take the unguarded and panic- 
struck natives by surprise. 

To attempt to follow, through all its frightful details, 
the course of outrage and massacre which continued to 
be pursued by the bands of Turgesius throughout the 
i^mainder of that tyrant's turbulent life, would be a 
task as wearisome as revolting. Let it suffice, therefore, 
to state that there is not a single spot of renown in the 
ecclesiastical history of our country, not one of those 
numerous religious foundations, the seat and monu- 
ments of the early piety of her sons, that was not fre- 
quently, during this period, made the scene of most 
fearful and brutal excesses. The repeated destruction 
by fire, year after year, of the same monasteries and 

* Annal. IV. Mag. ad ao. 646. [Mm Com. 846.) Rer. Hib. torn, i., in 
Catal. Re gum, 

f Annal. IV. Majr. The Cbronicon Scotornm calls him **the last king 
of the Scots." .MXortin qaotes, for his fiatteriog character of Feidlim, 
the Le (hkar Irse, or Book of Records. 
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churches, may naturally beaccouuted for by the material 
of these structures having been wood. But, as few things 
of any value could have survived such conflagrations, 
the mere wantonness of barbarity alone, could have 
tempted them so often to repeat the outrage. The 
devoted courage, however, of those crowds of martyrs 
who still returned undismayed to the same spot, choos- 
ing rather to encounter sufferings and death than leave 
the holy place untenanted, present one of those affect- 
ing pictures of quiet heroism with which the history 
of the Christian church abounds. 

Though, in their assaults upon religious houses, the 
Danes in general put most of the inmates to death, they 
in some cases carried off the chief ecclesiastics, either as 
hostages, or for the sake of ransom. Thus Farannan, 
the primate of Armagh, was, together with all the re-, 
ligious and students of the house, as well as the precious 
church relics, taken away to the Danish ships at Li- 
merick;^ and, at a somewhat later period, Maelcob, the 
bishop of Armagh, and Mocteus, the Reader, were in 
like manner made prisoners by the invaders. 

That the Northmen, in their first plundering incui> 
sions, may have found a quantity of gold and silver in 
Ireland, appears by no means improbable. Though 
coined money was not yet introduced among thena- 
tives, f and the word '^ pecunia," which is often sup- 
posed to have implied coin, was employed in those days 
to e&press cattle and all other sorts of property, the use 
of the precious metals, in ingots, had long been generally 
known ; and the ornaments of the shrines in which 
saintly relics were inclosed, appear to have been, in 
many instances, valuable.if: The tomb of St. Brigid, at 
Kildare, was overhung, we are told, with crowns of 

* The Pour Masters place this event id 843. Usher, Ind. Chron, 818. 

-f Simon {Essay on Irish Coins) is of a different opinion ; but haviiM^ oo 
authoritjr in favour, of his notion except in Sagas, his reasons are oTbit 
little weight 

t Shrines of gold and silver are mentioned in the Anna's of Ulster, under 
the dates a d. 799 and 800. 
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gold and silver j^ and the relics of St. Columba, which 
the abbot of lona removed for safety, in the year 880, 
to Ireland, are stated to have been enclosed in a shrine 
of gold.f The luxury of ornament, indeed, which we 
have reason to believe was bestowed on the iUumination 
and covering of manuscripts at that period,:]: would 
lead us to give credit to much of what is related of the 
richness of tlie utensils found in monasteries by the 
Danes. 

The power which these foreigners had now so long 
exercised, owed clearly its consolidation and continu- 
ance to one single directing mind; and the stand- 
ard raised by Turgesius, however uneasily and amidst 
constant conflict upheld, presented a rallying point, 
not merely to the multitude of Northmen already in 
the country, but to all such swarms of new adven- 
turers as were from time to time attracted to its shores. 
To these fierce and hardy assailants, combined under 
one head, and having one common object, was opposed 
a brave but divided people, whose numerous leaders 
followed each his own personal interest or ambition; 
and who, from long habits of indiscriminate warfare, 
had almost lost the power of distinguishing between 
enemies and friends. Yet notwithstanding all this, such 
was the unconquerable spirit of the Irish people, that 
while, about this very period, one of the fairest portions 
of France became the fief of the Northmen, and while 
England twice, in the course of a few centuries, passed 
tamely under their yoke, it was only during the short 
interval of the Turgesian persecution that their domi- 
nion can fairly be asserted to have prevailed over 
Ireland. 



* Coroois anreis et Rrgenteis dean per pendentibas. Cogitosus, de VUa 
8. Brigid., a work which Vossias {m Hist. Lot. 1. 8.) pronoancei to be 
of great antiquity ; bat whether ot so early a date as is assigned to it, 
oamelv, the sixth centary, appears doubtful. See Ware, Writers, 

j- Her. Hib. Scrip, torn. iv. p. 205. note. 

i For an account of the early manoscripta thus embellished, see Dr. 
O'Connor, Ep. Nunc. 
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That upon the life of their able leader the power of 
the Danes in Ihis country chiefly depended, is proved 
by the rapid dissolution of their union, and, conse- 
quently, strength, which succeeded immediately upon y^ q 
his death. The obscurity which involves the details 844. 
of this latter event has been turned to account by those 
ready and fluent historians who, when most stinted in 
facts, are then always most prodigal in details ; and 
a story, briefly related by Cambrensis, respecting the 
circumstances which led to the Norse chiefs death, 
has become amplified in this manner by successive 
historians, each adding some new grace or incident to 
the original tale. The following is the substance of 
the anecdote, as told by Giraldus:^ — The beauty of 
the daughter of O'Melachlin, king of Meath, having 
awakened a passion in the breast of Turgesius, that 
tyrant, accustomed to the ready accomplishment of all 
his desires, made known to her father the unlawful 
views which he entertained. Concealing his horror at 
such a proposal, the king, in appearance, consented to 
surrender to him his daughter; and a small island upon 
Loch-var, in the county of Meath, was the place ap^ 
pointed for the desired interview. Thither it was fixed 
that the princess, attended by fifteen maidens, should 
come at an appointed hour; and there Turgesius, with 
as many young Danish noblemen, was waiting impatient 
to receive her. The supposed handmaids, however, 
of the princess were, in reality, fifteen brave and 
beardless youths, selected for the purpose, who, hiding 
each a skian or dagger under his robe, took advan- 
tage of the first opportunity that offered, and, fall- 
ing upon the tyrant and his followers, despatched 
the whole party. It is added, that the fame of this 
gallant achievement having spread rapidly through 
the country, the Danes were in every quarter attacked.f 

* ** Fabniam olent (says Dr. O'CooDor) quK de niorte Turgesii a 15 
puellis ioterfecto refert Giraldas." 
t Annal iv. Mag. 843. (844 ) In the Chronic de Gest. Northman pnb- 
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and either got rid of by the knife or sword, or else 
compelled to return to Norway and the different isles 
from whence they came.* 

This romantic account of the death of Turgesius, re- 
sembling, in some of its particulars, a stratagem recorded 
by Plutarch in his life of Pelopidas, is not to be found in 
any of the Irish books of annals; wherein it is simply 
stated, that the tyrant fell into the hands of O'Melachlin, 
and was by him drowned in Loch-var.f But, whatever 
may have been the real circumstances attending the 
death of this pirate-king, of the great importance of its 
results there is not any reason to doubt; and although, 
to the wholesale assertion of Giraldus, that Ireland was 
from thenceforth entirely free from the yoke of the 
Danes, her subsequent history affords but too downright 
a contradiction, it is certain that their power was from 
thenceforth considerably reduced; and that, however 
barassing at all times, and even occasionally formidable, 
they never afterwards regained their former strength or 
sway. 

lished by Andr^ duChesne, thU victory of the Irish over the Danes (which 
the chronicler places in the year 848), in thus triumphantly recorded :— 
^'Scotisaper Northmannos irraentes, anzilio Dei vict&res, eos k saisfiei- 
bua expellunf — Hist. Franc, et Norman. Script. Antiq. 

* Fama igitar pemicibus alia totam statim insniam pervolante, et rei 
eventam, at assoleti divulgante Norwagienses nbique tmncantnr, et is 
brevi omnes omnino sen vi, seu dolo, vel morti tradnntur ; vel iterum Nor- 
wagiam et insnlas unde veneraut, uavigio adire compeiiuntur. — Girald. 
Cambrens. Topog. Uibem. Dist. iii. c. 4l. 

f Annal.Ult ad an. 844 This lake is, by Seward {Topograph. Hibem,)^ 
placed near Mullingar. According to the Annals of IniBfallen} however, 
the scene of the tyrant's death was Lake Annin in Meath. Much doubt 
has arisen as to the exact year in which this event happened ; some placing 
it in 844« when Malachj was still bat king of Meatli, while others (Usher, 
iftd Chron.) advance it to 848, when he had been raised to the throne of 
Ireland. 1 have followed, as the reader will see, the ordinary date of our 
own annals ; though the record cited above from the Norse Chroniclea, 
6»ng the reduction and expulsion of the Danes from Ireland at A. D 848, 
wonld incline roe to think that the date of the death of Turgesias should 
be referred to the same year. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Arrival of Reinrorcemend to the Danes.— Alliances between thete Fo- 
reigners and the Natives. — ^Demoralising Effects thereof. — ^Divisions 
among the Northmen themselves. — Arrival of Three Norwegian Brothers. 
— Tax called Nose-money imposed on the Irish. — Reign of the Monarch 
Aod Finliath.— Exploits of Anlaf the Dane.— Reign of the Monarch Flan 
Siona— Retrospect df the Affairs of the Scots of North Britain.— Reign 
of Cormac Mac Cnlinan, King of Munster. — Death of Cormac in the 
Great Battle of Moyalbe.— His Character. 

So signal and decisive appeared the advantage which 
had been gained over the common enemy, that Me- 
lachlin, who hadnow succeeded to the throne of Ireland,* 
despatched ambassadors to the court of France on the 
occasion, announcing his intention to go on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy City, as an act of thanksgiving for such a 
deliverance, and asking permission to pass through 
France on his way.f The constant influx of Irish mis- 
sionaries into France during the eighth and ninth cen^ 
turies, had brought the two countries, as has been already 
remarked, into amicable relations with each other; and 
the high repute which the learned Irishman, John Eri- 
gena, now enjoyed at the French court, must have still 
more conciliated for his countrymen the good opinion 
both of the monarch and his subjects. The ambassadors 
sent on the solemn mission just referred lo, were the 
bearers of costly presents to the French king; but the 
intended visit of the royal pilgrim, which they came to 

* It wonld appear, from the instance of Maiachy, that even when Lord 
of all Meath by inheritance, the monarch was not suffered to retain 
that principality after his succession to the supreme throne; as we shall 
find tnat, during Malachy's reign, Meath was neld jointly by two other 
princes. 

f ** Rex Scotomm ad Carolnm, pacis et amicitiae gratia, legatos cum 
muneribufl mittit, viam sibi petendi Komam concedi deposcens.''- CAron. 
de Gtst. Norman. 
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announce, was, by a return of the troubles of his king- 
dom, frustrated. 

The Danes, though dispersed and apparently subdued, 
were still numerous in those parts of the island they bad 
so long possessed ; and waited but a reinforcement from 
the shores of the Baltic,^ to enable them to reappear in 
the field as formidable as ever. With so strong a s^ise 
of the value of the possession they had lost, they were 
of course not slow in devising means for its speedy re- 
covery; and accordingly, in the year 849,f a fleet from 
the north, consisting of 1 40 sail, landed a fresh supply of 
force upon the coast of Ireland ::|: and the war, which 
had slumbered but from want of fuel, was now with all 
its former vigour rekindled. 

While the violence, too, of the contending parties 
continued, in its renewed shape, as fierce and barbarous 
as ever, there was now introduced in their relations to 
each other a material and demoralising change, — a rea- 
diness to merge their mutual hostility in the joint pursuit 
of plunder or revenge ; and to fight side by side under 
the same banner, regardless of aught but the selfish in- 
terests of the moment; — a change, which, it is evident, 
to the moral character of both parties could not be other- 
wise than deeply and lastingly injurious. Upon the pub- 
lic mind of Ireland, in particular, the effects of such 
warfare must have been to the deepest degree degrading. 
The dissensions of a people among themselves, however 
fatal to the national strength, may not be inconsistent with 
a generous zeal for the najtional ^lory and welfare ; but 
when, as in this instance, they invite the foreigner to cast 
his sword into the scale, they not only blindly invite 
slavery, but also richly deserve it. 

The first example of such degeneracy at this period 

* Wiih an easterly wind the northern navigatora calculated but three 
dayn as the averasre duration of a voyage to the Britiah isles : — ^ Triduo, 
tlantibns Rnris« vela panduntur."— 6fcrtp^ B.er. Dan. 
, t Annal. Inisfall. ad an. 849 

Warej Ant'iq c 24— Annals of Ulsier^ap. Johnstone, i^//^ Scand. 
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was set by the Irish monarch, Melachlin himself; who 
achieved, with the assistance of the Danes, a dishonour- 
able victory over his own countrymen. In like manner, 
a prince named Keneth, the lord of the Cianachta* of 
Meath, was enabled by the same base sort of confederacy 
to hiy waste the territories of the princely Hy-Niells from 
the source of the Shannon to the 8ea.f 

Had this spirit of disunion and faithlessness been con- 
fined to the natives alone, they must at once have fallen 
as easy prey to the stranger; but, luckily, the habit of 
serving as mercenaries soon estranged the loyalty of the 
Danes from their own cause : and, according as they be- 
came divided among themselves, they grew less formidable 
as enemies. There occurred an event, also, about the 
middle of this century, which added a new source of in- 
ternal division to the many that already distracted and 
weakened their strength. An army of Northmen, called 
the Dubh-Galls, or Black Strangers, as being of a dif- 
ferent race from those hitherto known in Ireland, having 
landed in considerable force in the year 850,:j: made an 
attack on the Fin-Galls, or White Strangers, already in 
possession of Dublin,§ and after defeating them with 

** There were seTenil <»tber Cianaehtas Ihroueiioat IrelaBd ; bnt this in 
Meath, and the other, called the Cianaehta of Glui^iveB. in the North Uy- 
Nial, were the noet noted ^ See. Dissert. <m Hist qf Irfitand,-^Then wai 
also another in Der^, firom whence a sept of the O'Connors derived the 
title of O^CoBcobar Kianaohta. O'Brien {in vuce Cianachta) interprets the 
use of the word, in this instance, as meaning that these O'Connors were de- 
scended from Cian^ the son of the great OUiol Ollum ; and this derivation of 
the term woold seem to be countenanced by a siiBiiar application of the 
word Eoganacth to territories belonging to the descendants of Eogao More 
(see Ware, Aniiq. c. 7.). Bnt Cianachta appears tome to have hM a more 
general import; and, from the manner in which it is osed^ by Tigemaoh 
(Rsr, Hib, Script, p. 44.), mnst have meant,' I think; a pariioular measnfe 
of land^ as he speaks there of '^ a tfairtf-^4 Cianacfaata.** — Triokac» 
Ciansti. 

+ Anna]. IV. Mag. ad mm. 84& 

% Ann. Ult. — Ware and Ijaaigan place it w the vear 8&1. The Foar 
Masters, as usual, antedate the event, making it io 849. 

§ In Harris's Annah ofDpblm, A. D. 888, itia said, ** Dublin now sub- 
mitted to them (the Ostmen, or Danes) for the first time, in which they 
raised a strong rath, and therebr coribctd not only the city, but, in a little 
time, extended their conquests through Fingal to the north, and as far as 
Bray and the monntains of Wicklow to the south. These parts seem to 
have been soon after made the head of the Danish settlement* in LeuMter ; 

II. \ 
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great slaughter, made themselves masters of that city 
and its adjoining territories. In the following year, how- 
ever, the Fin-Galls, being reinforced from their own 
country, attacked the Black Gentiles, by whom they bad 
been driven from Dublin ; and, after a battle which 
lasted, according to the annalists,^ three days and three 
nights, compelled them to abandon their ships, and re- 
gained possession of the city. 

It was soon after this latter occurrence that the three 
brothers, Anlaf, Ivar, and Sitric, of the royal blood of 
Norway, arriving with a large army collected from the 
different isles of the North, took possession of the three 
A. D. gi^ftt maritime positioDS,-^Dublin, Limerick, and Wa- 
S53. terford;f and while Anlaf and Ivar, to whom fell the 
sovereignty over the two former cities, enlarged con- 
siderably their boundaries, and, it is not improbable, 
fortified them, the remaining brother, Sitric, is ge- 
nerally allowed to have been the first founder of Wa- 
terford.ij: 
However suspicious, in most of its circumstances, is 



Danes. This last denommatioii 10 not preserved in history, that we Imow 
of; bnt it remains by tradition among the. native Iriah of these parts to this 
day." The writer wonld have foand, in the Annals of the Four Masters, 
the name of Dubk-gAeUl applied to these strangers ; while in the Annals of 
Inisfallen and of Ulster, they are stvled Dubh-gtwtie^ or Black GentilM, 
and the others Fionn-gemfe^ or White Gentiles. 

* Annal. Ult ad an. 851 (862). Annal. Inisfall. ad an. 860. 

t Annal. Ult. ad an. 852 (853). Annal. Inisfidl. ad an. 853. 

I SmiUi, Hitt. of Waierford, c. ^—^^ Were we to believe Giraldos 
CambraMis," says Dr. Lanigan, ^ Sitric was the founder of Limerick. " 
(0. zzi. sect. 14. note 143.) Bnt this is an oversight; for it is to Ivar tW 
Oiraldas attributes the .construction of this citv. *< Coostmctis itaqne 
prim6 civitatibns tribas, Dublinia, Gwaterfordia, Limerico, Dublinie pnn- 
cipatas cessit Amelao, Owaterfordis Sytaraco, Limerici XwKO.^—Topog, 
Kib. Diat. iii. 0. 43. It is dear that Dnblin, of which Oiraldas attribates 
the bailding to Amlaf, had been in existence, though probably bat an in- 
considerable place, long before this time; and the Annals of Inisfallen fix 
the first occupation of it 1^ the Danes, in the year 837. Of Limerick, ito 
historian, Ferrer, s«ys, ^ According to a manuscript in the editor's posses- 
sion, the Danes got possession of Limerick in the year 855." Bot we have 
seen that, about a dosen years earlier, that place had been nse<|l by tho 
Noctkmen as a itntion for their ships. ^ 
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the tale told by Cambroisis,'' respecting the stratagems 
of their brother chieftains, in coming under the assumed 
guise of merchants, and thus obtaining for themselves 
and their followers a friendly footing in different parts 
of the country, it is by no means improbable that to 
their skill and success in commercial pursuits, as well 
as to that command over the Irish sea-coasts which 
their position and practice in seamanship gave them, 
they were mainly indebted for the acknowledged influ- 
ence they so soon attained throughout the kingdom. 
How considerable was the amount of this power may be 
judged from two pregnant facts stated by the annal- 
ists,-^that to these brothers not only the foreigners 
throughout the whole island submitted, but likewise the 
natives were all compelled to pay them tribute.f 

What was the nature of the tribute they exacted from 
the Irish, or whether it resembled the famous Danegelt 
in its first form, when paid by the English to purchase 
a respite from Danish plunder, does not appear from 
any of the records. We are told, indeed, of a tax im- 
posed by Turgesius, called Agiod-Sron, or Nose-money, 
from the penalty attached to its nonpayment being no 
less than the loss of the defaulter's nose. A sort of tax, 
bearing the same name, but not enforced by the same 
inhuman forfeit, appears, from one of the Sagas,:f: to 
have been in use among the ancient Scandinavians; and 
such, most probably, was the nature of the tribute now 
exacted bytheir descendants, though thusmisrepresented, 
according to the usual bias of history when the hand of 
an enemy holds the pen. 

On the death of the monarch, Melachlin, he was 



* Topograph. Hibern. Disi 3. c. 43. 

t IV. Maijr. ad ann. 851. Annal. Inisfall, ad aoD. 862. The latter an- 
naliat tbna states the fact :— Gar ghialUat Dochlannaicch Eirionu do,7 cios 
o Ohadhalaibh do. 

t lo the Ynglioga Saga, ^ it is said that Odin introdaced such laws as 
before were in use amour the Asi; and, '^throaghoat all Swedlaod, the 
people paid onto Odin a Scotpenoy for each nose.** 
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AD. tuooeeded in the throne by Aodh Finliath, a prinee* 
^^ of the northern Hy-Niell, who had just before his ac* 
cetiionf in concert with the Danes, overran and ravaged 
the kingdom of Meath. The principality, which formed 
no longer an inseparable adjunct of the monarehy, was, 
at the time of Aodh's successioii, held in partition between 
the two princes, Lorcan and Concobar; on the former 
of whom the new monarch laid violent hands, and de* 
prived him of his eyes; while the latter was drown«d 
at Clonard by Aodh's accomplice and ally, Aniaf the 
Dane.f ^ 

The deeds of this adventurous Northman occupy a 
conspicuous space in the records of his time. Besidei 
his various exploits in Irish warfare, among which the 
spoliation of the rich city of Armagh, and the burbing 
of its shrines and hospitals was not the least memorable, 
he also refreshed his veteran followers with an occa- 
sional inroad into North Britain, where the now weak- 
ened Britons of Strath-Clyde opposed but a feeble 
resistance ; and the renowned fortress of Alcluyd, after 
AD. a blockade of four months, fell into his power. :(: At 
^^' length, in one of these incursions into the Albanian ter^ 
ritory, he was surprised by a stratagem of the Scots and 
slain. 

The fame of Ireland, as a place of refuge for the 
exile and sufferer, was, even in these dark times, main- 
tained ; and we find Roderick, king of Wales, when 
compelled to abandon his own dominions to the Danes, 
seeking an asylum on the Irish shores. § 

After a reign of sixteen years, the monarch, Aodh' 

* Annal. iDisfall. ad an. 863. According to these annals, it was Uironab 
the aid of Anlaf and the Danes, that Aodh Finliath was raised to ue 
throne. 

t IV. Mag. ad an. 869 (SOS). 

% Annal. Ult ad an. 809, and 870. ** Aldoyd was wholly rased to fhe 
ground. The * Black Strangers ' were resistless ; and the Bntons, Saxons. 
Angles, and Piots, were mingled in captivity beneath the yoke of Aalaf 
and Hingvar (Ivar}.**— Po/^mre, EngKth CotHmamoeaHh, c. sir. 

S Annal. Ult. ad an. 876. 
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Finliath, departed this life; and Flan Siona, a prince of a. d. 
the South Hy-Niell, succeeded to the throne. It has 879. 
been seen, from the time of the first establishment of 
an Irish colony in North Britain/ how close and friendly 
continued to be the intercourse between that settlement 
and the mother country — cemented as it was by all 
those ties which consanguinity, perpetual alliance, and 
frequent intermarriages, could create. To this con- 
nection between the two kingdoms a new link had, 
during the late reign, been added by the marriage of 
the Irish monarch, Aodh Finliath, with Malmaria, the 
daughter of the renowned Keneth Mac-Alpine. 

Some time having elapsed since I last submitted to 
the reader any notice of the affairs of the Scots of North 
Britain,f — a people whose annals the parent country 
long identified with her own,:|: — it may not be amiss 
to review briefly the course of that colony since the 
period at which our last notice of it terminated. The 
ruler of the Scoto-Irish settlement at that time was 
Aldan, the royal friend of St. Columba, under whose 
sway (a. d. 590.) it ceased to be tributary to the Irish 
crown, § and became an independent kingdom. On the 
small stage of this miniature realm,^^ we find acted over 

* For aceoants of the original settlements of the Irish in North Britaiuj 
see Vol. I. of this Work, c vii. p. 131, and c. zi. p. 241. 

t See Vol I. of this work, c. 13. p. 256. 

% Not unfreqaently, too, the records of the affairs of Albany have been 
corrected by reference to those of the mother oonntry : for an instance of 
this, -see Rer. Hib, Script, tom. i. p. 88., and torn. iv. p. 357. ** In rebus 
Albanicis,** says Dr. O'Connor, ^'longe accnratiores sunt Hihemici An- 
naks." He adds, that if Kennedy, in his Chronological Genealogy of the 
Stuarts, had been more diligent m consulting the Irish annals, he would 
not have fallen into so many errors. 

§ See, for an account of the conTention held at Dromceat in the year 
599, Vol. I. of this Work, p. 856. "* At that con mention," says OTlaherty, 
** Aidan obtained an exemption from paying tribute to the kings of Ire- 
land ; and, coose()neijtly, the honours and dignities attendant on a free and 
abeolute sovereignty."— C^ono/. and Geneal, Catalogue of the Kings tf 
Scotland, Oxpgia FimReated, c. 12. 

** Ttie region occupied by toe Scoto-Irish colony, comprised only Ken* 
tire, Arg^e, and some of the islets. In a note on the annals of Ti^mach, 
ad ac. 603, Dr. O'Connor thus describes the extent of this small kingdom : 
— ^^ Regiones quas filii Erci oecupaverunt tendebant i. freto Dunbrittau- 
nico^ includentea Kentiieam« Kjiapdaliam» Loamamy Ardgatheliam, et 
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are told that, on one occasion, when each of the anta- 
gonist sovereigns had sent out a fleet composed of enr- 
rachs, or small leathern boats, to attack the dominioBS 
of the other, the two armaments met off Ardanesse, oi 
the coast of Argyleshire, and a naval battle took place 
between them, which ended in a victory on the side o( 
the belligerent who boasted his descent in the line o( 
Fergus. At length an arrangement was brought abont, 
by which, as in the alternate succession of the north and 
south Hy-Niells in Ireland, the rival races of Lorn ami 
Fergus were, each in turn, to succeed the other on the 
throne. 

During the whole of this state of affairs, of which the 
Picts, it might be supposed, would gladly have taket 
advantage, as opening so favourable a field for desigw 
against the independence of their Scottish neighbours^no 
act indicative of such a policy appears to be recorded; 
and it was not till near the middle of the eighth centurj 
(a. d. 736.) that the series of fierce conflicts between the 
Scots and Picts commenced, which ended, after a loag 
struggle and With alternate success, in placing a Scoto- 
Irish prince on the throne of the Pictish kings. 

With the expectation, doubtless, of softening, by a 
family alliance, the mutual hostility of the two king- 
doms, a marriage was contracted, early in the ninth 
century between Achy, or Achaius, king of the Scott, 
and a Pictish princess named Urgusia; and this con- 
nection, though it had not the effect of even abating the 
mutual enmity of the two kingdoms, was the means 
ultimately of conducing to that only issue of such a 
contest by which it could be summarily, and without 
chance of revival, extinguished. About the middle of 
the same century, Keneth Mac Alpine, the grandson of 
the princess Urgusia, furnished with the double claim 
arising from military prowess and bis maternal descent, 
took the field, assisted by Irish auxiliaries, against the 
Picts; and, after a battle, renewed, as the cbroniclerf 
tell us, no less than seven time3 in one day, gained a 
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victory over that people (a. d. 843.) so complete and 
decisive, as to have been exaggerated by panic and fic- 
tion into their total extirpation.^ By this event the 
crowns of Albany and Pictland were both united on one 
head; and from the same epoch is to be dated the 
foundation of the Scottish kingdom in North Britain; — 
although it is certain that the application of the name of 
Scotia to that country did not begin to come into nse 
before the eleventh century.f 

At this time the celebrated Lia Eail, or Stone of 
Destiny, upon which the ancient kings of Ireland used 
to be inaugurated,:]: and which had been brought over 
into Albany by Fergus, the leader of the Dalriadic co- 
lonj^, was removed by the conqueror of the Picts from 
jflSde to Scone, where it remained till the time of Ed- 
^HH|d., by whom it was transferred to Westmister 



* The original soarce of this extravagant fiction was the ancient chro- 
nicler, Henrv of Hnntinp^don, according to whom the very language of the 
Picts passed suddenly into oblivion : — ^ Non solum reges eorum, et prin- 
cipes, et po^nlum deperiisse, vemm etiam stirpem omnem, et lingoam et 
mentionem simni defecisse." — ^Lib. i. Buchanan mentions an ancient pro- 
phecy, ^hich had foretold this utter extinction of the Picts by the Scots. : 
— ^ Divinitns Pictis dictionem esse datam fore, ut aliquando (ote gens a 
Scotia deleretur." — ^Lib. iv. 

f Usher is decidedly of opinion, that no instance can be produced of the 
name Scotia having been applied to the present Scotland before Uie eleventh 
century; — ^Quod nt ante undeeimum post Christi nativitatem secnlum 
baud quaqaam factum, in fine prsecedentis Capitis declaravimus : ita ne- 
minem, qui toto antecedentiura annorum spacio scripserit produci posse 
arbitramur qui Scotia appellatione Albamam unquam desi^averit." — 
Ecclea. Primord. c. 16. Dr. O'Connor follows Usher in this opinion {Prol. 
i. eOL); and Pinkerton, agreeing with both, says, '^the truth is^ that from 
the fourth century to the eleventh, the names Scotia and Scoti belonged 
solely to Ireland and the Irish."-— fiitgutry, part iv. c. 1. Sir Waiter 
Seott, therefore, anticipates bv a century or two, when, in speaking of 
Kenneth Macalpine, he says, ^ The country united under his sway was 
then, &r the first time, called Scotland ; which name it has ever since-re- 
tained.'*— Ht>^ ofScotlctnd. Cab, Cyc. vol. i. c. ii. 

% Said to have Deen brougnt into h-eland by the Tuatha- de-Danaan. — 
See Vol. I. of this work, c. v. p. 78. Of this reuc, and its removal, Drayton 
thus makes mention : — 

**■ Onr Longshanks. Scotland's soooiige, who to the Oreads raught 
His sceptre ; and with him. from wild Albania brought 
The rebques of her crown (b^ him first placed here). 
The seat on which her kings inaugurated were." 

Polyolb, Seventeenth 8<mg. 
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To return to the course of our history. — The mat* 
riage of Malmaria, the daughter of the conqueror of die 
Picts to Aodh Finliath, the monarch now ruling over 
Ireland, was, as we have seen, a continuance of the an- 
cient ties of amity between the two kindred kingdoms 
A.D. of Ireland and of Albany. After Aodh's death,"^ his 
^^' successor. Flan Siona (a. d. 879.), soUcited also and 
won the hand of the widowed queen Malmaria, who 
became, through this double alliance, the means of eoB' 
necting the three great branches of the Hy-Niell race, 
the Tyronian, the Glan-Golman, and the Slanian, to 
the utter exclusion of the fourth, or Tyrconnel brandi 
from the succession to the monarchy.f 

Among the deficiencies most to be complained of by 
a reader of our early history, is the want of the interest 
and instruction arising from the contemplation of indivi- 
dual character — the rare occurrence, not merely of 
marked historical personages, but of any actors in the 
tumultuous scene sufficiently elevated above their con- 
temporaries to attract the eye in passing, or form a rest- 
ing place for the mind. To this but too obvious defect 
of our early annals, a rare exception occurs at the period 
j^. D we have now reached, in the person of Gormao Mae 
^i Culinan, king and bishop of Cashel, whose connectioa 
m. with the literary as well as the political history of ha 
country, imparts an interest to his name and reign bnt 
seldom attendant upon the records of his brother kings 
and bishops. 

The union of the regal and sacerdotal powers in the 
same person was not without precedent in Cormac's own 
family ; — two of his ancestors, Oncobar and Genfilad, 
having been, at their respective periods, kings of Cashel 
as well as bishops ofEmly.:): As Gashel had, in the 

* iv. Mag. ad ano. 876. (srsB commao. 879.) 

t Hiac se^uitor O'Neillos Tironenses Clan ColmaniKM, et Clan Sktoioa 
per Maelmanam oonaociatoa fuUse, et Tiroonnallenaea a Regimine Hiber- 
noruro prorsos ezcluaos.— Aer. Hib. Script, t. iy. ad ann. 87tt. Not9, Sm 
also, Dissert, on the Hist, ^flreUmd^ sect. xf. 

% IVaro's Bishops, at £ift/yand Cashel, , 
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times preceding his reigo, been comprised in the see of 
Emiy, some wonder has been expressed at its appear- 
ance as a distinct bishopric in the instance of king Cor- 
mac. But though no record of the change exists, it may 
fairly be concluded that, as one of the consequences of 
the high political rank which Munster had now assumed, 
its capital city had been equally advanced on the scale 
of episcopal jurisdiction ; and it seems even probable 
that ihe station of metropolitical see which Gashel af- 
terwards attained had long before been held virtually 
by it as the capital of Munster. 

In upholding the triple character of king, bishop, and 
warrior, this prince had been anticipated by his ancestor, 
Olchobar Mac-Kenedi, who, in like manner, though a 
bishop and abbot, illustrated the annals of his reign by 
a brilliant victory over the Danes.^ 

The very brief period during which Cormac held 
the sceptre was passed, unremittingly, by him in war- 
fare both with the monarch and the Idng of Leinster ; 
but whether through provocation originatlngwith him- 
self or his antagonists is a point variously represented 
by historians. Judging from the dates, however, as- 
signed to the transactions by the annalists, it is clearly 
unjust to attribute the first hostile movement to Cormac, 
who, on the contrary, appears to have been administer- 
ing the a£fairs of his kingdom in peace, when Flann- 
Siona, then monarch of Ireland, made an irruption into 
Munster, and laid waste the country from Gaura to Li- 
merick.f An opportunity of taking revenge for this wan- 
ton inroad was not long wanting. In the following year, 
attended by Flaherty, the warlike abbot of Iniscathy, 
who was the chief prompter and adviser of his mili- 
tary enterprises, Cormac gave battle to the monarch A. D. 
and his confederates, on the Heath of Moylena, a plain ^' 

* ^'It may be,** says Lanigao, ^ that he was orinoally head bishop at 
Cashel,OD account of his extraordinary merit, accordiD^ to the Irish system 
of raisiDe distiDgiiished persons to the episcopal rank m {daces where pre- 
vionsly uere had been no bishops." — Gnap. xxii. § iv. 

t Aonal. Inisfall. ad an. 906. Annal. Ult ad an. 906. 
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memorable in the traditions of older times/ and having 
gained a decisive victory over them, obtained hostagei 
as marks of submission from their royal leader. Still 
further to follow up his success and bring into sub- 
jection the proud power of the Hy-Niels, Cormae ' 
marched also into Roscommon, and there exacted simi- 
lar pledges of submission ; thus conferring upon the 
Church the rare and welcome triumph of seeing tbe 
northern portion of the island rendered tributary to an 
ecclesiastical sovereign. 

The original source of the hostile feelings which had 
first given rise to this war appears to have been the 
part taken by the monarch in encouraging and aiding 
tbe people of Leinster in their refusal to pay the 
customary tributes to the king of Munster.-f Thii 
right or custom of receiving tribute in exchange for 
subsidies or wages, which formed a part of the rela- 
tions established between the superior and inferior 
princes, was originally excised by the subordinate 
kings only within the limits of their own provinces; 
while the supreme monarch asserted this right over ail 
the provincial princes, and presenting subsidies to each, 
received tribute and supplies from each in return. la 
the course of time, however, when the throne of Gasiwl 
had become, in every respect, almost coequal with that 
of Tara, the king of Munster, no longer content with bis 
own provincial resources, extended his demands over the 
whole of the southern moiety of Ireland, rendering tri^ 



* The plain of Lene, in the King*8 County, remarkable in our histoij 
for having been the scene of a great victory gained by Con ^ of the Hu- 
dred BatUes*' over his competitor for the sovereignty, Eogan Mogh-Noid| 
See Tigemach, ad an. 181. The hero, Goll, the son of Momi, whosi 
MacphersoD borrowed from Irish history, was one of the champions (hat 
foaeht and conquered on the side of Connanght in that battle. See Rft- 
HiB. Scrip, Prolegom, Iviii, where a Poem on the Battle of Moylena, 
entitled ^Cath Lene/' is referred to as still extant. 

J' ''The Book of Wars and Battles mentions at large the reason which 
need Cormae this time to war upon the Lagenians ; and says it was 
because their king, CearbhuU, refused to pay the nsnal tributes due fmm 
the kmgs in Leath Mogha to the king of Cashel.'^^ilf Cirri's Bnrf 
DiscoursBt ^tc. 
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butary to himself all the other states and princes of 
Leath Mogh. 

Such was the origin and nature of the claim which 
the people of Leinster now strenuously resisted, and, 
with a natural jealousy of so usurping a power, were as 
strenuously abetted in their resistance by the monarch. 
Both parties prepared with enei^y for the encounter ; 
though to Cormac himself is attributed, by most of his 
historians, a strong reluctance to commit his fame and 
the peace of his subjects to the chance of a contest so 
doubtful. To whatever extent, however, such scruples 
may have arisen in his mind, they were completely 
overborne by the rash counsels of his war-minister, the 
impetuous abbot of Iniscathy. The army of Munster 
was accordingly marched into the Lagenian territory,^ 
where they were met by the united forces of the mo- ^.d. 
narch and the king of Leinster, supported also by most ^^ 
of the princes of Leath-Guinn. A foreboding that he 
should fall in this battle is said to have so strongly taken 
possession of Cormac's mind, that, under the avowed 
influence of this feeling he made his last will ; and, 
though himself of the Eoganacht or Eugenian race, ap* 
pointed, witha due regard to the alternate right of the 
Dalcassians, the prince of this tribe who was to succeed 
him. 

The result of the battle was such as might have been 
expected from the disparity in numbers of the two 
armies engaged. After along and desperate struggle, 
the troops of Munster were at length forced to give way ; 
and Cormac himself, according to his foreboding, was 
among the slain; having, as some relate, been thrown 
from his horse in the heat and press of the engagement. 
A number of other princes and nobles of Munster, whose 
names are enumerated by the annalists, were, together 
with 6000 of their respective clans,f put to the sword, on 

* Amal. Inis&U. ad an. 908. « 

J The AnnaU of Inisfalles mention particnlarly the clan of Eo^d, 
the clan of Neill : — CMneoil Eogmn 7 moron mie dHunsHbh clmnne 
NeiU. 

II. ^ 
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that day. Among the most distingaished of the slain 
are mentioned the abbots of Cork and of Kinetty;"^ two 
of that numerous body of ecclesiastics who, forced by the 
overwhelming inroads of the Danes to take up arms in 
defence of themselves and their establishments, became 
at length but too much accustomed to this fleshly war- 
fare,f and in more than one instance, like the fieree 
abbot of Iniscathy, embittered far more than they miti- 
gated the horrors of civil strife. 

As far as the few events known of his life enable us 
to judge of Gormac's character and career, he appears 
to have been an accomplished and gentle-minded eccle- 
siastic, raised late in life to the stormy possession of a 
throne, and made evidently the instrument, during his 
few years of sovereignty, of some of the more violent 
and aspiring spirits of his order. With the exception 
of a simple announcement of his accession to the see of 
Gashel, there occurs no mention in our annals of his 
name till after he had ascended the throne of Munster, 
which warrants the conclusion that his previous life had 
been passed in peaceful pursuit^ ; while the memorable 
monuments of his taste and talent which he left behind 
in his famous Psalter, a work illustrative of Irish an- 
tiquities, and the beautiful chapel built by him at Cashel, 
which still retains his name, |fhow that his leisure had 
not been unprofitably, nor without honour to himself 
and his country, employed. 

When advanced to the throne, the views and coun- 
sels by which he was guided were those of others, it is 
manifest, not his own ; and the same gentleness of 
nature which had fitted him for a life of peace will ac- 



* IV. Mag. 

•\ Hume, flpeajcing of the same period in England, aaya, ^Tbe eccle^ 
astica were then no less warlike than the civil magistrates.'' — (Vol. i. cii.) 
and Mosheim, in bis acconnt of the interual state of the chnrch in tbe 
ninth century, tells ns, — ^The bishops and heads of monasteries held 
man^r lands und castles by a feudal tennre ; and being thereby boand (o 
fnmish their princes with a certain number of soldiers in time of war, 
were obliged also to take the field themsehes at tbe head of theie troop«.«7- 
Cent. 9 part 2. c. ii. 
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count also for the culpable facility with which he now 
suffered himself to be involved in war. Once committed, 
however, in the strife, he appears to have deported him- 
self in a manner becoming a king and general, in such 
exigencies ; and the circumstances preceding the fatal 
battle in which he fell, — the making of his will, be- 
queathing gifts to his favourite friends and (he principal 
churcheSj^-^his sending (or Lorcan, the head of the 
Dalcassian tribe, and declaring, in the presence of alibis 
court and kinsmen, that this prince was his rightful suc- 
cessor in the throne — all these deliberate preparations 
for a fate which he felt to be near at hand, contrasted 
with the rash and vulgar turbulence of those who were 
hurrying him to that doom, presents altogether a picture 
of moral dignity, of calm encounter with fortune, which, 
to whatever age or country it might have belonged, 
could not fail to awaken interest and respect. 

In endeavouring to secure, as far as was in his power, 
to the Dalcassian branch of his family their right o( alter^ 
Date succession to the throne of Munster, he made but 
a due return of justice and gratitude for all the gene- 
rous services rendered by that gallant sept, as well to 
himself as to many of his predecessors,f though of the 
rival and too often usurping branch. Occupying a dis- 
trict which served as a frontier ground between Mun- 



* The following is the list of his presents to the churches^ as I find It in 
ECcating : — ^ An onnce of gold, an ounce of silver, and a horse and arras 
x>r Adfinan ; a golden and a silver chalico, and a vestment of silk, to Lis- 
nore ; a golden and a silver chalice, 4 ounces of gold, and 5 of silver, to 
CJashel; 3 ounces of gold, and a mass-book, to Bmly ; an ounce of gold, 
ind another of silver, to Olendaloch ; a horse and arms, with an ounce of 
^old, and a silk vestment, to Kildare; 24 ounces of gold and of silver to 
Armagh ; 3 ounces of gold to Iniscatha ; 3 ounces of gold, and a silk vest- 
nent, with his royal benediction, to the successor of Mungaired (Mun- 
l^et).*' Whatever authenticity msLj be claimed for this part of Cormac's 
mil, the bequests to his friends, which are enumerated to verse, bear evi- 
ient marks of more modem fabrication ; the list of articles comprising, 
imong other things, ^ a clock," and a ^ coat of niail of bright and polished 
iteel." 

t The particulars of the many good services of the clan of Dalgais to the 
Lings of Munster, in the dispotes between that province and Leinster, are 
■ecorded in a poem composed by O'Dngan. — See Appendix to Nichoi-. 
ton's Histor. idib. 
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Star and Connaught, it was upon these brave warriors 
that aways fell the first brunt of invasion in any incur- 
sions from the latter province;^ while, by means of their 
signal-fires, lighted up rapidly from hill to hill, they gave 
instant alarm to the neighbouring districts, and secured 
the inhabitantsf from surprise. Among the recorded 
tributes to the high reputation of this brave sept, was 
one from the pen, as wc are told, of Cormac himself; 
who said that, '' in the vanguard was always the post 
of the Dalgais on entering an enemy's country, and in 
the rear when retiring from it.":j: 

Some writers have asserted that, in despite of the 
solemn will of Olill Ollum, enjoining that the succeseion 
to the throne of Cashel should be enjoyed alteraately 
by the Eugeniati and Daloassian branches of hiftfamtly, 
yet so often had the former tribe encroached on the 
rights of the latter, that little more than one third of 
t!ie princes elevated to that throne had been of the Dal- 
cassian race. Were this statement correct, so frequent 
an infringement of an old law of succession would hate 
formed a rare exception to the general fidelity with 
which the ancient Irish were known to have adhered 
to such settlements. It appears, however, that the dis- 
parity in numbers observable between the Eugenian and 
Dalcassian kings of Munster, can be traced satisfac- 
torily to the practice prevalent among the antiquaries of 

* There existed, from an early period, a constant enmity between tlie 
twoprovmces, Connanght and Monster, and the present county ^of Clare 
was the bone of contention ; the Conacians claiming it, as being included 
in Northern Ireland. ■ At an early period the Momonians were obUged Id 
make Fearan Cloidhimh, or Sword-Land, of all the western coast; as tkey 
were, after the death of Ooll. of many other parts.'' — Note ana TVam- 
lation of the Ode ofGoU, the Son ofMomi, Transact. ofR. /. Aeadem^i 
1788. 

f ^ It is carions, even at this day, to observe the judgment with which 
these beacons were placed. 1 have examined several of these emintnees* 
and not only through the whole county of Clare were forts sodispoti^ that 
in two hours the entire conntrv could receive the alarm, wnether the 
attempts were made by sea or land, or both, but in Lower Ormond sta- 
tions were so judiciously placed that the least attempts or premratioas, 
towards the Shannon Bide, were quickly made knoym.^-^'BailoraUt 
Hist, of Ireland * book ii. c. 1 . 

t Vallancey,/-awo/ Tanistry Illustrated. 
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some great houses, of lengtheniDg out the series of the 
family succession by means of adscititious names. : Iq 
this sort of genealogical imposture the seanachies, or 
antiquaries of the Eugenian race are said to have rather 
unwarrantably indulged ; insomuch that were their ca- 
talogue of kings retrenched of its interpolated names, 
the excess of the number of their reigning princes over 
that of the Dalcassians would be found considerably 
diminished/ 

By the monkish chroniclers, the reign of their favour- 
ite king, Cormac, is described as a period rich in all 
earthly blessings ; an interval of sunshine between past 
and coming^ storms, in whose cheering light religion 
and learning revived, the song of peace was again heard 
upon the hills, and the smile of returning prosperity 
diffused brightness over the whole face of the land.f 
In writing of the reign of a bishop-king, the monastic 
historian may well be indulged in some flights of zeal ; 
but unluckily the picture here presented can boast no 
semblance whatever of truth. So far from the short 
period of Cormac's reign having been an epitome, as here 
described, of the golden age, it was, on the coDtrary, 
marked throughout with all the worst features of violence 
and injustice that ordinarily disfigure the face pf 
Irish history; rendered, in this instance, still more 
odious by the gross and prominent part which an un- 

* In -many instances, l^rags of Monster, who had been eoregnanta, or 
reigning at the same time in different parts of the couatry, were set down 
in toe hst of the Bogenian antiquaries as having reigned separately, and 
at difiereot periods. To show the '.lengths to which thifr dfoeptioo was 
carried, one example will snffice. From the year of the battle in which 
Cormac fell (908), to the death of Callagfaan Cashel, king of Monster (964), 
(a period of forty-six years) there reigned over Manster three successive 
princes. But into this same interval, namely, between the death of Cormac 
and that of Callaghan Cashel, the Eogenian antiquaries have crowded no 
less than 13 kings, and distributed among them a series of 166 years. 

^ A similar imposture seems to have been practised by the Scandinaviati 
historians; and Torfieos, as quoted bylMallet, accuses claxo-OrBmmatioas 
of having inserted, in his list of kings, ^ tantot des princes strangers, tantdt 
des seignenrs ou vassaux 'piii8sans.'"-^ilfa//e/, Introduct. 

t See Keating, O'Halknn, M'Curtio, &c. 
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worthy pretender to the priestly character performed in 
the transactions of the scene. 

In one respect only may the prospect of the country 
be said (o have brightened to a certain extent at this 
period. The ascendancy of the Danes had, by some 
late victories over them, been considerably diminished ; 
and the expulsion of great numbers of them from the 
island had but the year before Cormac's accession been 
effected. 

This partial deliverance from foreign encroachment, 
accomplished chiefly by the brave efforts of the people of 
Leinster, who had too often on former occasions disgraced 
themselves by confederacy with thb same foe, has been 
represented carelessly by some historians as a total expul- 
sion of the Danish marauders from the island.^ Whereas 
it is certain that at this period, and for a long time after, 
(here continued to be stationary settlements of the 
Danes on various parts of the sea-coast, so well esta- 
blished in their several positions and engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits as to have become, to a great degree, 
incorporated with the population of the country. That 
the chiefs of these maritime settlements may have 
acted as leaders, occasionally, to some of those numerous 
iswarms of adventurers that were from time to time 
wafted from the Baltic, may be fairly and rationally 
taken for granted. But it is not the less evident that, 
throughout all this period, there remained fixed in the 
four great holds of their power, — Dublin, Waterford, 
Wexfprd, and Limerick, — a no inconsiderable portion 
of Datfish population ; and that those boasts of an entire 
expulsion of the Danes, which occur more than once 
in the records of this and the preceding century, imply 
nothing more than the total dispersion of some of those 
jater swarms of freebooters, from whose visitation, 
arriving fresh as they did to the work of spoil and mur- 

* " In 90*2 the Danes were slaughtered by the people, and the whole of 
tl.cm driven out of Ireland."— Z/ant^an, Eceluicui. Hist. chap. 32. $ 8. 
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der, it might well be considered a triumph and signal 
blessing to have been delivered. 

In the year 908, but a very short time after the 
period when all the Northmen, it is pretended, were 
driven out of the country, we find them in full force 
under the command of Tomar, the Jarl of the Limerick 
Danes, pursuing their accustomed course of rapine and 
devastation; and, among other specified enormities, 
plundering the rich monastery of Glonmacnois, and 
laying waste the beautiful isles of Lough Ree,* — 
from all which places, it is added, they carried away 
'*' great spoil of gold and silver, and many precious arti- 
cles.'^ In two years after this period a fleet arrived in 
Waterford from the Baltic, bringing to the Danes of 
that city a fresh accession of force ; and it appears that, 
towards the end of the monarch Flan Siona's reign, 
their numbers had augmented considerably throughout 
the whole province of Munster. ^ome jealousies, how- 
ever, had evidently broken out between the difl'erent 
tribes of the Northmen; as, in a massacre which took 
place in the church of Mochelloc,t where a great 
number of the Waterford Danes were attacked and 
slaughtered by the people of Munster, the latter were 
assisted in perpetrating this outrage by the Danes of 
Limerick.:|: 

In the year 916, the monarch, Flan Siona, died^ 
after a long reign of thirty-six years and some months, 
during a part of which he was engaged in open warfare 
with his roydamna and son-in-law, Nial Glundubh, who 
now succeeded him on the throne. 



* Aonal. Inisfall. ex cod. Bodleian, ad an. 908. 

t Supposed to be the chorch of Kilmalloo, the foondation of which is 
Httribated io St. Mochelloc ; and its name a contraction, it is thought^ of 
Kil-mochelloch.-^See Lamgany Ecdes. Hitt,^ c. 17. § 6. 

X Annal. Inisfall. ex cod. Bodleian, ad an. 911. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

State of Learning and Literatare among the Irish in the Ninth Centaiy.— 
Notices of Writers who Floorished at that Period. — iGngus, the Huff/y 
legist. — Fothad^ a Poet — ^Maolmura, a Bardic Historian. — Flann Mac- 
Lonan, Chief Poet of all Ireland. — King Cormac, Author of the Psalter 

^ of Cashel.— His Chapel on the Rock of Cashel.— Date and Progress of 
Stone Architecture in Ireland.— Account of the Culdees.-— Bishope styled 
Princes. — ^Usurpation of the See of Armagh by Ijaymen. 

Notwithstanding the harassed condition of the country 
during the whole of the ninth century, and the repeated 
spoliation to which all the great monasteries, those 
seats of learning, as well as of piety, were exposed, there 
still survived enough of that ardent love of instruction, 
for which the Irish I^d long been celebrated, to keep 
the flame from wholly expiring beneath the barbarian's 
tread. Many of the schools appear to have been still 
maintained } and although Armagh, which had once 
lowered among them as their university, was in this 
century burned, and its sacred edifices destroyed,— 
though lona was now so much harassed by the pirates 
that the shrine and relics of her saint, Columba, had 
been sent from thence^ for a chance of safety to Ireland, 
— yet that learning, such as was then cultivated, stiU 
continued to thrive in the schools of Clonmacnois, De- 
yenish,f Kildare, and other such religious establish- 
ments, may be concluded from the great number of 

* In the Annals of Ulster (ad an. 829) it is mentioned, that Diermit, tlie 
abbot of Hy, came to Ireland, bringing with him the relics of St. Cohmiba. 
These remains of the saint were (as we are told by Walafrid, the biographer 
of Blathmac) inclosed in a shrine of gold ; and, having been taken fnwilie- 
land to Albany in the year 828 {Annal. Ult.\ were again transported back 
to Ireland in 830. 

-f An island in Lough Erne^ on which St. Laserian, otherwise called 
Molaisse, is said to have founded a monastery in the sixth centary. (Ware's 
Catalogue of the Bishops ofClogher.) On this island stands ooe of the 
most perfect of oor Round Towers, and near it are the venerable ruins of 
Devenish Abbey. 
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scribes, or*men of letters, whose names are recorded in 
the obituaries of the time, as having adorned these dif- 
ferent schools/ 

Towards the close of the preceding volume I have in 
so far anticipated my task as to give some brief account 
of those natives of Ireland who, in the course of the 
ninth century, became distinguished for their learning 
and piety in foreign lands. It now remains for me to 
notice in like manner the most known and prominent 
among those who, during the same interval, and amidst 
all the distractions and commotions of their country, 
arrived at eminence in the same peaceful pursuits at 
home. 

At the beginning of the century died Mngns^ the 
learned hagiologist,f called, from the piety and aus- 
terity of his life, Ceile-De, or the Servant of God4 
Near the monastery of Clonenagh, of which this holy 
man became abbot, there was in those days, as tradition 
tells us, a waste solitary place, to which he used to betake 
himself for meditation and prayer; and from this cir- 
cumstance, it is added, the place in question bears to thi» 
day the name of Desert ^ngus.$ Besides a select Mar- 
tyrology, containing the names only of the chief saints, 
or, as he calls them, '' the Princes of the Saints,'' Mngus 
was the author also of a more copious work of the same 
description, comprising saints of every nation and age, 
and including among the number some Britons, Gauls, 
Italians, and even Egyptians, whom he asserts to have 

* See the iv. Mag. for uiath centnrj^ passim. 

i* A detailed account of .En^ns and his writings may be foobd in the 
Transactions of the Ibemo-Celtic Society. 

^ The term Ceile, or servant, was, it appears, a very freqaent a^janct 
to names in those times. Thus, for instance, Cele-Christ, Cele-Peter, i. e. 
servant of Christ, servant of Pefer; and sometimes Gilla or Giolla, was 
nsed with the same import, — as in Gilla-Patrick, servant of Patrick . See 
O'Brien, tit voce Gilla, This name of Ceile-De, or servant of Grod, which 
was at first applied only to some eminently pious individuals, became, 
somewhat later, the designation of a whole order, or commanity ; — the 
name ^ Culdees/* adopted by a certain bodv of ecclesiastics, who made 
their appearance in Ireland early in the ninth century^ having been most 
probably derived from Ceile-Oe. 

§ Lanigan, Ecclesiast. Hist. ofTreiamd., c.nx. $ 9. 
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died in Ireland, and also mentions the several places 
where their remains are laid/ 

With this work, which is called sometimes the Psalter 
na Rann, another, of the same name, but not by ^ngus, 
nor of so early a date, is frequently confounded ;-*^the 
latter being a sort of miscellany relating to Irish affaira,f 
and containing, among other fabulous matter, one of the 
earliest outlines of that famed Milesian story, to whieh 
succeeding writers have vainly endeavoured to lend aome 
semblance of historical substance and shape. 

Among the poetical writers of this age is commemo- 
rated Fothadh, the poet of the monarch Aodh Finnliath; 
and one of the productions still extant under his name 
is an ode addressed to his royal patron on his corona- 
tion. A passage cited from this poem, relating to the 
fiscal rights or tributes of kings, will be found strongly 
to confirm and illustrate all that has been said in the pre^ 
ceding pages of the high station and authority, almost 
commensurate with that of the monarch himself, whieh 
the kings of Cashel bad now, by gradual strides of en- 
croachment, attained. ^' Rights,'^ says this metrical 
jurisconsult, ^' are lawfully due to the descendants of 
Niell^ except from the abbot of Armagh, the king of 
Cashel, and the king of Tarrah." 

In tracing to the bardic historians of this age the origii 
of the Milesian fable, I have already mentioned the poet 
Maolmura as one of the chief and apparently most 
skilful of the successive fabricators of that figment^ 
The following record of this poet's death, describing him 
in bis mixed character of bard and historian, is found 
in the annals of the Four Masters, under the date, ▲. n. 
884 : -^ *^ Died Maolmura, a learned and truly well- 
taught poet, and an historian skilled in the language of 
the Scots.** 

Towards the close of the century flourished another 

* Lanigan, Eeelesiast. Hist, of Ireland^ c. xx. note 105. 
t See extract from this work, ^ven by ViwmiAniiquHieM, c. 3.)* ^^ 
however, confoanda the aathor of it with Mnzw Ceile-Ue. 
t See Vol. f . of this Work, chap. viii. p. 156. 
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poet, Flann Mac Lonan,* who was called the Virgil 
of the race of Scota,f and held the distinguished office 
of Ard-Ollamh, or chief poet of all Ireland. The gift 
of poesy appears to have been hereditary in this lau- 
reate, — his mother, Laitheog, having attained such re- 
putation in the art as to have affixed popularly to her 
name the designation of '* the Poetic.'' 

Of many of the writings attributed to the authors 
I have above enumerated, there still exist copies in 
the hands of the collectors of Irish manuscripts; while 
some are to be found interspersed through those various 
*> Books,'' or Miscellanies, which constitute so large a 
portion of our ancient native literature.:): 

It would be undoubtedly not the least interesting 
fact in our history at this period, could it be well ascer- 
tained that the great Alfred (as some English chro- 
niders have alleged) was sent by his father for re- 
ligious instruction to Ireland, and there confided to 
the care of a female of high reputation for Christian 
knowledge, named Modwenna.§ The religious woman 



* Anoal. loiafall. ad an. 896. 

t Virehil ail S«ot» prim Fhile Oaoidheal aile.— IV. Mag. ad an. 891. 

i In tne titles of oar ancient vernacnlar works, the use of the word 
Leahhar, or Book, is of constant occorrence. Thus we have the Book of 
Reigns, the Rook of Right9> the Book of Batties, the Book of luvasiona, 
&c., &c. See the Appendix and Index to Nicholson*s Irish Historictd 
Library^ as well as tbe List of Irish MSS. ^Ten by Dr. O'Connor (j^. 
iVuftc.)) where will be found enumerated the titles of more than fifty of such 
'' Books," all of them still extant. 

It was also castoraary to name books from the colonr of iheir bindings. 
Thus there is the Leabhar Buidhe, or Yellow. Book; the Leabhar Dubn« 
or Black Book; the Leabhar Ruadh, or Red Book ; and, (as this latter vo- 
lome is sometimes called) the Leabhar Breac, or Speckled Book. 

§ ^ If it be true, as some chroniclers intimate, that infirm health occa- 
sioned his father, in obedience to the superstition of the day, to send him 
to Modwenna, a reli^ous lady in Ireland, celebrated into sanctity, sach an 
expedition must, by its new scenes, have kept his cariosity alive, and have 
amplified his information.'' — Turner's Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, book i. 
chap. viii. Mr. Turner cites as the authorities for this supposition. Hist. 
Aurea Johann. Tinmuth, MSS. in Bib. Bohl.^ and the chronicler lligden. 
He might have found others, and still stronger, in the following passage of 
Usher : — ^ Ut de Polydoro Vergilio et Nicolao Harpsfeldlo nihO dicara, qui 
none post Christum secolo Modvennan et Ositham flomisse volunt, iuos 
secoti anctores, qui A^redumfilium rsgis Anglorum VL^GotxaA vel Mod- 
wenn& nostrft gravi quo laborabat morbo liberatum magnum ilium Alo- 
redum, &c.« Sec."— X/6 Brit. Ecchs. Primord. The core, hert laid to 
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oeribed from the origiaal Psalter of Cashel " The writer add8:'-^The 
oriciaal Psalter of Cashel was long soppoeed to be kiat, hot it is MM said 
to be deposited ia the British MoseDin.^--rr«ms<icfi«ieViS*e Ihtrm^CtU. 
Society . in the tioM of Sir Jsbcs Ware this work waa« acmaiBnf la^hii 
aecooot, ** yet extant, aad held is h<|(h esteem ;" and thatsoft sUBMpripki 
professing to be this Psalter, was m the hands of Mr. Aatta, appcan 
from his own declaration :--*< The oldest Irish MS. which wa Mf • 
discovered is the Psalter of Cashel, written about the end of the tralk 
century."— Ori^ of WriUng. For other paiiicohura napectiig .this 
eelsbrated Psalter, aee Nicholson, /risA HUi, Lib., Charles 0>0)Wor's 
R^fioeiwHtJkcJiOolUetam. de R$b. Hib., toI. iu ) and SciUiBfiaet, On§. 
BrUmm.974,m,kc. 
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and beautiful chapel erected by him, on the Rod& of 

E Cashel, and still bearing his name, is assuredly, as an 

I index of the progress of the useful and elegant arts at 

I this period, a much more important object of interest 

and research. 

By some of the inquirers into our antiquities it has 
been asserted, that neither in domestic or ecclesiastical 
architecture was stone and cement of lime used by the 
native Irish, at any period antecedent to the twelfth 
century;^ while others, on the contrary, maintain that 
there existed structures of this kind for religious pur- 
poses as far back as the fifth and sixth centuries; and 
some have even been of opinion that both the Round 
Towers, and the ancient churches near which they stand, 
were alike the work of the Christian Irish in those 
ages.f 

About half-way, perhaps, between these two widely 
different views may be found, as in most such disputes 
respecting Irish antiquities, the point nearest to the 
truth. That it was an unusual practice in Ireland, even 
so late as the twelfth century, to erect structures of stone 
for any purpose, domestic or ecclesiastical, may be con- 
cluded from one or two authentic anecdotes of that 
period. When the celebrated archbishop, Malachy, un- 
dertook, on his return from Rome to Ireland, to build, 
at Banchor, a small stone oratory, after the fashion of 

* Thus Harris, in speakiog of St. Malachy : — " He built a stone oratory 
at Banchor, which is said to be the first of the sort that was erected m 
Ireland " (Ware's Bishops, at Maltichy (/Morgair.) In the Annals of 
Ulster^ however, for the year 788, there is express mention of a stone 
oratory at Armagh ; and a stone church is said , by the Poor Masters^ to have 
been bnilt at Clonmacnois by the monarch, Plann Siona, in 904. In the 
following centnry the instances of snch architectore are numerons ; and a 
large chorch of Armagh is described, in 1020, as being not only constracted 
of stone, hot having a leaden roof. — ^ In Damliacc mor con a thoighi do 
loaighe." — AnnaL Ult. 

f Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Origin and Primitive Use of 
ihelfrish Pillar Tower, by Colonel Hervey de Montmorency -Morris. Sir 
Richard Hoare, too, in si>eaking of Cormac's chapel, says, ^ Its masonry, 
architeetore, and ornaments, are certainlv the prodaction of a very early 
age ; and the Roand Tower was probably erected at or near the same 
beri«>d.'' See for notice of this very untenable hypothesis respecting the 
J^oond Towers Vol. I. of this Work, p. 36. '^ i- ? « 

II. ^ 
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those he had seen in other countries, considerable wonder 
was expressed by the people at the unusualness of the 
sight, stone buildings being then a novelty in that part of 
the country.* A few years later, too (1 161), when Ro- 
deric O^Connor, king of Connaught, erected a palace 
or castle of stone at Tuam, so much surprise did the 
building excite in the natives, that it became celebrated 
among them under the name of the Wonderful Castle. 
Notwithstanding all this, the remains still existing io 
Ireland of stone structures, manifestly of great antiquityi 
leave not a doubt that the art of building with cemented 
stone was, however rarely, yet very early practised in 
this country. Without laying much stress on the i|i- 
stance afforded in the ancient Damliag, or House of 
Stone, said to have been erected by St. Kienan as early 
as the fifth century, some of the ruins in the valley of 
Glendalough, and parts of the small church of St. 
Doulach, near Dublin, present features of remote an- 
tiquity which prove them to be of a much earlier date 
than the chapel ofCormac at Cashel; this latter struc- 
ture being clearly a specimen of the more ornate stage 
of that old, circular style of architecture (called Saxon, 
but evidently a corruption of the Roman, or Grecian)! 

* ^ Visain est Malachiee'debere constrai in Benchor oratorium lapidieom 
inttar iliorum oue in aliis regionibas extracta conspexerat. £t cnm ca»- 
pisset jacere fandamenta, indigenae qnidem mirati sunt, quad in terrA iiUl 
neednm ejnsmodiedificiainyenirentar." — S. Bernard in Vit. MaiacA. 

t **That the species of bnilding which we call Saxon, or Anglo- Nonnan, 
and of which this island (England) possesses the most magnificeot ex- 
amples, was, in fact, intenaed as an imitation of Roman architectore, can- 
not be doubted ."— ; Whiitin^ion on Gothic Architecture . Another writer, 
well acgaainted with ecclesiastical architecture, says of the heavy, circalar 
manner of building, ^ It is called the Saxon style, merely because it pre- 
vailed during their dynasty in Britain ; but, in fact, it is the Grecian or 
Roman style, having the essential characters of that style, though, in con- 
sequence of the general decline of the arts, rudely executed.*^ — Milner't 
Treatise, §fc. 

The following tribute to the ecclesiastical antiquities of Ireland comes 
from an authority of high value on such subjects : — '* The stone chapel of 
Cormac at Cashel is nowhere to be surpassed, and is itself a host io point 
of remote and singular aotiqni^ ; and though her monastic.architecture may 
fall short, both in design and execution, and be obliged to yield the palm M 
Kuperiority to the sister kingdoms, yet Ireland, in her stone-roofed cnapels, 
Round Towers, and rich crosses, may justly boast of singularities unknown 
and unpossessed by either of them."— *ir/?. C. UoaretTourinlrelaniL 
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which, in the church of St. Doulach, is seen in its ruder 
and yet undecorated form. It may be remarked, as 
peculiar to these ancient Irish churches, that their roofs 
are of stone; and that the crypts, instead of being sub- 
terranean, as in the ancient British churches, are situ- 
ated aloft between the deling and the angular roof of 
stone. 

A certain perverse school of antiquarians, who take 
pleasure in attributing the credit of Ireland's remains 
to any other race of people than her own, finding it in 
vain to deny that buildings of cemented stone were ex- 
isting among them in the ninth century, have, without 
a shadow of proof, ascribed all these early structures to 
the Danes. How entirely groundless is the supposition 
that the Round Towers were the work of these foreign 
marauders, has already been sufficiently shown ; and the 
hypothesis, assigning to them the curious stone-roofed 
chapels, the mysterious sculptures in Glendalough, and 
other such early ecclesiastical remains, is to the full as 
gratuitous and absurd. It appears to be questionable, 
indeed, whether there exist any vestiges of stone build- 
ings at present in Ireland that can, on any satisfactory 
grounds, be ascribed to the Northmen ; ^ and it is pro- 
bable that those raths, or earthen-works, raised as mili- 
tary defences, in the construction of which they took for 
models the artificial mounds used as fortresses by 
the natives, are the only remains of any description that 

Of the two crosses at Monasterboyce, the sarae writer says, "They are by 
far the finest examples^ and the richest in their scalptare, of any I have ever 
yet seen." 

* " There are at present scarcely any traces of stone baildings which can, 
with a satisfactory calcalation of correctness, be ascribed to a Danish 
origin and the examiner who is averse to the indulgence of con- 
jecture in antiquarian inquiries, will perhaps believe that the only military 
vestigies, satisfactorily attributed to the Danes, are the earth-works nsaally 
denominated Raths."— Brewer'* Beauties of Ireland. 

** Some of these high moats (says the late Mr. William Tighe), particu- 
larly those that have any appearance of a fence round the summit, may be 
properly attributed to the Danes ; and one of these seems to derive its name 
from them,— that of Lister-lin, Fort of the Easter-lins or Danes."— 
fV. Tiffhe's Survey of the County of Kilkenny, 6ai. 
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can, with tolerable certainty, be ascribed to Danish 
workmanship. 

In the life of king Cormac there occur some circum- 
stances connected with the ecclesiastical affairs of his 
time, which might justify a brief review of the oondilion 
of the Irish church at this period. But, as a more fitting 
occasion will be found for such an inquiry, I shall here 
content myself with calling attention, for a short space, 
to a peculiar body of ecclesiastics called Culdees, who 
about this time make their first appearance in Irish 
history; though, in order to serve the purposes of rdi- 
gious party, it has been pretended by some writers that 
they took their rise in North Britain as early as the 
beginning of the fourth century; while others, by a 
somewhat more plausible hypothesis, place the time of 
their origin about the middle of the sixth. 

With respect to the first of these wholly ungrounded 
assumptions, nothing further need be said to mark its 
true character and object, than that it came from the 
same mint of fiction^ which sent forth the forty coun- 
terfeit kings of Scotland ; being obviously invented to 
provide for that series of imaginary monarchs a no less 
shadowy array of priesthood under the denomination of 
Culdees. But the weak fable of the Forty Kings having 
been in the course of time abandoned, the date of the 
origin of the Culdees was in like manner relinquished, 
or rather was shifted, more conveniently, to about the 
middle of the sixth century, 'when the celebrated Irish 
saint, Columba, was assumed as the founder of their 
order.f Among a select body of believers surrounding 



» ** The first author of it,** saya bishop Lloyd, " is one that wi^ 
given to luch things, John of Fordan." in the Scotichronicon of this ium 
18 to be found the soarce as well of the Forty Kings as of the preteMsd 
antiquity of the Culdees; and, in both fictions, he is followed by hisoooi- 
tryman Buchanan, who refers the origin of this latter community to no Mi 
early a period than the time of Dioclesian. — Rer. Scot. lib. iv. ^ 

\ From a mistaken notion that Columba and his successors did notci ' 
aider bishops necessary for the ordaining of priests, the later-ScotdkiVfiieit* 
improving on the original fiction, converted all their Columbian CuUjjJi 
into presDyterians : while Ledwich, and othera of his school, CMim tM 
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this holy man at lona, were preserved pure, as we are 
told, from the flood of Romanism which was then inun- 
dating all the rest of the British isles, not only the primi- 
tive doctrines and principles of Christianity, but also, 
according to some upholders of the hypothesis, the ortho- 
dox system of church government, as prescribed and 
established in the pure apostolic times. 

It is almost needless to say, that, for all this crude 
speculation of* there having existed^ so early as the 
sixth century, any distinct body of ecclesiastics called 
Culdees, holding doctrines different, in any respect, from 
those of the clergy in general of Ireland and North 
Britain, there is not the slightest foundation in fact; — 
the polemic object of the fiction being the only part of 
it that is at all consistent or intelligible. How vague 
and shallow were the grounds on which the whole 
scheme rested, may be judged from the fact that while, 
by one party or section of its upholders, the Culdees o( 
lona were claimed as models of presbyterianism, they 
were held up by another party, with equal confidence, 
as most exemplary episcopalians. It may be added also, 
as conclusive against the existence of any authority for 
this fable, that neither in Adamnan-s Life of Columba, 
nor in any other of the numerous records of that saint, 

imaginary sect with which they have peopled the cells of Hy, as sound 
episcopalians. To crown all, the venerable Dr. O'Connor, who allowed 
himself to be haunted too mnch by Drnidisra in his antiqaarian specalations, 
supposes the Culdees to have been tiie remains of that ancient priesthood, 
retaraing still, in their Christian profession, some vestiges of paganism, and, 
by the austerity of their lives, and occasional display of false miracles, 
deluding and dazzling the credulous multitude. His only foundation for 
this fancy appears to nave been a record in the Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters, for the year 806 (the earliest mention, I believe, of Cnldeeism in our 
history), where it is said, that '* a Culdee had arrived, in that year, from 
beyond the sea, and with dry feet, though he had not come in any ship ; and 
that, at the same time, there had come down a written proclamation from 
heaven.'' 

While such have been the inventions broached on this subject, it is right 
to add, that by two learned divines, Dr. Lloyd, the celebrated bishop of 
St. Asaph, ana, in our own times, Dr. Lanigan, the subject has been treated 
in a manner combining at once sound leamine and common sense ;--both 
the protestant prelate and the Roman catholic priest having con^ibuted 
SDccessfnlly their joints efforts to demolish the silly and dishonest fictions 
that had been conjured up oat of this antiqoariaQ topic. 
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is the slightest mention made of Culdees, or of any re* 
ligious body answering to their description; and that 
Bede,^ who refers so frequently to the aflairs of lona, mnd 
the proceedings of the Columbian monks, not only is 
silent as to the existence of Culdees at that period,f bot 
has said nothing whatever that can be interpreted as in 
the remotest degree implying their existence. 

As far as certainty can be attained in the history of 
this community, which, like many other such objects of 
research, owes its chief fame and interest to the obscurity 
still encircling it, the Culdees appear to have been one 
of those new religious orders or communities whidi a 
change of discipline, either general, or in particular 
churches, was from time to time the means of introduc- 
ing; and it seems pretty certain that neither in Scotland 
nor in Ireland did they make their appearance eaiiier 
than the ninth century. With respect to their func- 
tions, they were evidently secular clergy, attached to the 
cathedrals of dioceses, and performing the office of dean 
and chapter to the episcopate; and while in North 
Britain they in general superseded those communities 
of monks by which the cathedrals had hitherto been 



* In the whole history of the tricks of controirerav, there can be t 
few more coolly audacious than that which the He v. Dr. Ledwich luu pnc- 
tiied (Antiq. of Ireland)^ in assaming the authority of Bede as ezpiWsly 
sanotioiimg his own favourite hypothesis, respecting the identity of the 
Columbian monks and the Culdees. Himself, as it appears, beiiw aatii- 
fied on this identity, he makes no scruple of applying to the latter body all 
that Bede has stat^ solely of the former. Accordingly, such paangea as 
the following occur frequently in his aigument: — ^Bede, though cloaely 
attached to the see of Home, yet with candour and truth confesfles the 
merits of the Culdees :**— Bede, all the time, be it observed, having said 
nothing concerning Culdees whatsoever! How successfully, however. 



writers have done justice to the Culdees .... even Bede, venerable as he 
was, thon^ he bestows upon them great and just commendation, canoot 
avoid passing some censure upon them, and seems to have regarded them 
as schismatics, in the worst sense of wnat word." 

t ^ Selden (says Uovd) who is, ibr aught I know, the first that broqakt 
this instance of tbe Culdees into the controversy, yet acknowledf^es that in 
Bede there is no mention of them." Not willing to be left behind b m 
species of forgery, Macpherson, in his pretended Ossian, has tamed St. 
Patrick into a Culdee.— See Trtnuaei, Boyal IrUh Acadmy kr 1787. 
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served, in Ireland the usual fidelity to old customs pre- 
vailed, and the monks were in but few instances dis- 
placed for the new Culdean chapters/ 

There occurs more than once in the records of this 
century some mention of a law relating to ecclesiastical 
property, which, as much importance appears to have 
been attached to it, require some passing notice. It 
would appear that the revenue arising from those dues, 
which had ever since the time of St. Patrick been paid 
to the church of Armagh, was, amidst the convulsions of 
this period, interrupted or withheld ; and, in the year 
824, we find the authority of the warlike Feidlim, king 
of Munster, interposed in aid of Artrigius, archbishop of 
Armagh, for the collection of this tax.f A law had been 
established, indeed, about the year 731, by the king of 
all Ireland and thekingof Munster in concert, to regulate 
the payment of the revenue of the primatial see;:|: and 
it is manifestly this regulation we read of, in the annals 
of the ninth century, as enforced under the name of 
"the Law of St. PatricL'' 

Among those bishops who held the see of Armagh 
during this century, there occurs one named Cathasacb, 
who is styled Prince of Armagh ; — a distinction traced 
by some writers to a practice which prevailed in the 
early ages, of calling bishops the Princes of the People, 
or of the Church.^ But there appears no reason why, 
upon this supposition, the title should not have been 
extended as well to every other bbhop of the see. It 

* LanknD, Ecclesiast. Hist. chap. 31. Lloyd On Church Govemmeni. 
chap 7. Chairmers's Caledonia, book iii. chap. 8. Usher, Eccleg. Primord, 
p. C37,8tc. 

\ IV. Mag. ad ann. 822. 834. 

X Harris, on Ware^a Bishops, at Ariigius. 

$ " St Hilary, in his Commentary on St.Matthew's Gospel, expressly calls 
bishops Principes Popoli, the Princes of the People ; and St AogastiD, in 
his Commi^ntary on the Fort^-fourth Psalm, tells as that it grew into ase 
in the earl^jr ages, to call all bishops Ecclesiee Principes. Bat that the arch- 
bishops of Armagh should be called so, might be owing to another reason, 
vis. because they sat in the principal metropolis, and were constitatedover 
the rest of the clergy of the whole kingdom ; as the sapreme moderators 
of the Jewish charch were called Principes Sacerdotam.''-'Harri8 od 
Ware, Bishops, at Cathasach. 
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seems therefore probable, that those so desigaated were 
really chieftains, as well as bishops, of Armagh ; and 
that to the encroachments of these powerful dynasts^ 
who, as lords of the soil, claimed a temporal right over 
the see,^ is to be ascribed the irreverent anomaly which, 
at a later period we shall have to record, of no less 
than eight laymen usurping in turn the primacy, and 
seating themselves intrusively in the hallowed- chair of 
St. Patrick. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Accoants of the Danish Transactions in Ireland meagre and obscure^— 
Confusion of Dates and Names. — Ragnar Lodbrog. — ^Traditions cooceni- 
ing him. — Reign of the Monarch Niell Glundnbh. — His SaccesMir 
Donogh. — Heroic character of the Roydamna^ Markertach.^His Vic- 
tories over the Danes. — Exploits of Callachan, King of CaaheL — ^AIE- 
ances between the Northmen and the Irish. — ^Their Confedemcy at the 
Great Battle of Bmnanbnrh. — Norse Account of that Battle. — ^Irish Mode 
of Fighting. — ^Tnamphal Progress of the Roydamna through the Kipg' 
dom. — ^Takes Callachan of Cashel Prisoner, — Death of the RoyduDifti 

The extent and importance of the possessions of the 
Northmen in Ireland, and the footing maintained by 
them, with few interruptions for so many centuries, in all 
the strongest maritime cities of the island, gives them a 
claim on the notice of an historian of this country, which 
has but seldom been sufficiently regarded. One of the 
chief reasons of this neglect is to be found in the obscu- 
rity which involves the affairs of these foreigners, more 
especially at the early period of their settlement, when 
the meagre knowledge of their transactions, gleaned 
from our annals, is confined to a list of their acts of 
outrage on the different monasteries and their holy in- 

*«k^Thi8 family was most probably that of the dynasts of the district 
of Armagh, whose ancestor Daire had granted to St. Patrick the |:nMiiid 
on which the church and other religious buildings, etc. of that city had 
been erected. ^^Lamgan, Ecclet. Hist, c. xzii. $ 13. 
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If mates ; — acts of more deep and immediate interest to 
I the monkish "writers of such records, than were any of 
I those genera) events and movements by which posterity 
H was to be affected. 

i While thus our own sources of information let in so 
I little light upon that period, the records of the Scandi- 
I navians themselves leave it no less involved and dark. 
The first adventurers from the shores of the Baltic to 
the British isles, were all obscure and nameless sea- 
rovers; men who, born in the dawn of their country's 
history, have furnished materials only for legend and 
song. It was, indeed, out of the real achievements 
performed by these first adventurers during the eighth 
and ninth centuries,^ that arose the fanciful tales of 
Icelandic chroniclers respecting the sea-king, Ragnar 
Lodbrog, and his miraculous coat of mail, his fairy 
wife, who had been found cradled in a golden harp 
on the sea-shore,f and his numerous sons sweeping the 
waters with their fleet of 2000 sail. Towards the close, 
however, of this century, when the submission of all 
the Northmen in Ireland to one common king of their 
own race, reigning in Dublin, had, if not concentrated, 
afforded a rallying point for their scattered force, the 
operations and policy of their chiefs become more dis- 
tinctly traceable. Instead of a confused horde of in- 
vaders, they beginjto assume the shape of a regular 
community; and their kings, reigning in due succession, 
and forming alliances and intermarriages, stand forth 
to the eye as authentic and responsible personages of 
history. 



* **Some of tiie apparent incoogrnities of the Sagas may be diminisiied 
by the supposition, that the exploits thas commemorated are traditionary 
accoonts of the conqaests really effected by the Angles on the eastern 
coast, and b Northumbrian exaggerated and confused by the fancy or in- 
ventions of the Scalds."— .Po/yrave, Englitk Commonwealth, c. 18. 

t Ifis wife, Aslang. The tradition of this fable was as foHows:— 

Etenim tractas illins incolss constanter referunt, seqiie a mtgoribos snis 

accepisse perhibent, inventam apud se in exiguo quodam sinn augulove 

mans citharam aoream, ci^Qs cavitati unelosa fuerit parvala virgo."— 

SertestUg, Dan. I. iv. c. 4 
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Tbe chieftain, Ivar, known by his enterprises against 
North Britain, in conjunction with his-brother Aniaf, ii, 
in the record of his death preserved by the annalists of 
Ulster (a. d. 872) , described as king of all the Northmen 
of Ireland and of Britain. In conformity with this state- 
ment, we find the same Jvar represented by Englisli 
historians as at that period wielding tbe sceptre of Nortb- 
umberland, and assisting Ingwar and Ubbo, two of tbe 
sons of the hero Ragnar, in their enterprises against the 
Anglo-Saxons. But thereis mixed up with most of these 
accounts of the warfare of the Danes in Northumbria, too 
much of the fabulous matter of the Sagas to entitle them 
to be received as history; and the union of the crowns 
of Northumbria and Dublin on the head of one Danish 
chief, wears all the appearance of being but an antici- 
pation of what really, as we shall find, took place some 
years later. One chief cause of the frequent confusios, 
as well of periods as of persons, which occurs in tbe 
accounts of the transactions of the Danes in the Britidi 
isles, arises from the circumstance of so many of th«r 
distinguished chieftains having been called by the same 
names; the two most popular and frequent of these fa- 
vourite names having been Ivar and Anlaf.^ 

In the second year of the tenth century the expubion 
of the Danes from Dublin, by the people of Leinsfer,f 
AD. interrupted for a short time their possession of that sMt 
' of power.. But, by means of the resources they could 
command from England, from the Orkneys, and the 
other isles, they were soon enabled to regain all their 
former dominion. In the course of but a few years we 
find Godfred, the grandson of Ivar, taking possession of 
Dublin ;:}: and, shortly after, ranging with his fleet the 



* The varioas modes aleo of spelliof; the name Anlaf, add not a litflt 
to the eonfasion. Thus, in the Irish annals, it assames the varioaa fonM 
ofAmlain, Amlaiph, Amblaith, Clave, etc. In some oftheSagaa it ii 
Olafr; and, by the English chroniclers, it is made Anlaf, Anlaf, AnbiTB^ 
Analaph. and Onlaf. See Tamer, book vi. c. 2. note 31. 

t Annal. Ult ad an. 901 (902), and Anna!. Inisfall. ad an. 909. 

i AnnaL Inisfall 907. 
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southern coast of Ireland, and receiving hostages, in 
token of submission, from the native princes of that 
ijuarter. 

The monarch who filled the throne of Ireland at the 
commencement of this century was, as we have already 
seen. Flan Siona, the second husband"" of the princess 
Malmaria, Keneth Mac Alpine^s daughter; and this lady, 
through the progeny of her double marriage, was the 
means of uniting the three most powerful branches of 
the Hy-Niells. Scarcely had Flan been seated upon the 
throne, when he availed himself of the aid of Danish 
mercenaries to attack and wantonly lay waste the pro- 
vince of Munster. After a long reign of thirty-seven 
years, this monarch was succeeded in the throne by Niell 
Glundubh,f a prince who may be regarded as the com- j^ ^ 
mon father of the family of O'Niell, so long celebrated ^i?' 
in our annals; and his short reign, which was, for a 
wonder, unsullied by the disgrace of alliance with the fo- 
reigner, was terminated, together with his life, in a san- 
guinary battle against the Danes. After the death of 
Niell,^ the sceptre passed, according to the order of al- 92. 
ternate succession, into the hands of Donogh, a prince 
of the other branch of the Uy-Niell family; and Mur- 
kertach, the son of the late monarch, became the Roy- 
damna, or heir apparent, of his successor. 

During the dark and troubled transactions of this 
reign, which lasted for the space of five-and-twenty 

* Her first hiubaod was Domnald Mac Aod, prince of Aiichia, in 
Inesowen. 

+ t. e, of the Black Knee. 

;^ One uf the most memorable events of the reign of Niell Glundabb, 
was his revival (a. d. 915.) of the ancient Taltine Games, or sports, which 
had of late years, owing to the incursions of the Danes, been very much 
discontinued. In recording a suspension of these games in the year 87% 
the Ulster Annals add that it was an event which had never before from 
early times occurred. These ancient sports, though little more, it is 
evident, than an annual fair, have been brought by some uver zealous an- 
tiquarians into juxta-position with the Olympic Games. " Hi enim ludi 
(says Dr. O'Connor) non roiQori frequeotia nee roinori Dmidnm solem- 
nitate in Hibernia celebrabanturquam Ludi Olympic! in Peloponneso." For 
the use made of these gamed by the ancient Irish m regulating the length 
of their year, see Vol. I. of this.wotk, chap. iv. p. 73. 
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years, the two personages who stand forth the 
prominently in our annals are the Roydanina, Mllrke^ 
tach, and the famous Callachan, king of Cashel; prinoH 
who, opposed to each other in character and in policy, , 
may be aptly referred to as affording, in their respective ' 
careers, a fair sample as well of the vices as the virtna . 
by which the chieftains of that turbulent period were 
characterised. The first great achievement of the Roy- 
damna was a signal victory over the Danes, or PinUn 
of the Lakes,"" in Ulster; on which occasion eighty 
of the Danish chieftains were slaughtered, and amoag 
them, Albdan, the son of Godfred, king of Dublin. 
The feeble remains of the defeated army, driven to a 

A. D. place called the Ford of the Picts,f were there snr- 

^^' rounded, and on the point, it is added, of perialung by 
famine, when Godfred himself hastened from DuUiii to 
their relief.ij: 

Again, in a few years after, when a force of the 
Northmen, gaining possession of Loch Erne, laid waste 
and desolated the whole province of Ulster, *' as &r » 

^1 Mount Betha to the west, and Mucnamha to the aonth,**} 
the gallant Roydamna, coming suddenly upon than, 
defeated and dispersed their whole force, carrying oS i 
with him, as trophies of his victory, 200 heads of the : 

936. slain.^^ With similar success, in the year 936, not- ' 



* So called bj the Annalists.— ^e Annal Inisfall. ad an. 997, wbere the 
death of 8itric O'lmar, king of the Black Pirates and the White Pinfte^ii 
recorded. The Northmen did not, any more than the ancient Gfeeis« 
feel degraded by the appellation of Pirates. In the Odyssey, Nestor id- 
qaires of the strangers whom he had been feasting, ^whether tbay inn 
merchants or pirates. 

+ ^ Ath Cmithnc.'^— We have here an instance of that want of p ieeinpn 
ana definiteness which Pinkerton and others complain of in the Cellio In- 
guage. The word Cmithne means indifferently either Picts or Uerpen; 
and, accordingly. Dr. O'Connor, who, in his version of the Poor MMton, 
calls the scene of this fight ^ The Ford of the Picts," in tranaletiiig the 
record of the same battle, in the annals of Ulster, makas it ** The Ford of 
the Harpers." 

1 IT. Mag. ad. an. 924. Annal. Ult 925. Mm Com. 996. 

$ IV. Mag. ad an. 931. ^ Co sliabh Betha siar 7 co Macnamha fo Jheea.* 
I am at a loss to discover what places in Ulster are designated by then 



names. |> 

** This custom of coKng off the heads of fallen enemies, which preveiled 
originally in Egypt, continued to be practised in Ireland so late ee the reigD 
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igtrithstancling some recent differences between the mo- 
' narch and himself, — ^such as the Roydamna's position in 
1 relation to the throne rendered frequent, and, indeed, 
' inevitable, — Murkertach, forgetting all other considera- 

* tions in that of the public weal, joined the forces under 
' his command, as prince of Aileach, with those of the 
^ monarch; and, attacking the Northmen in their head- 
1 quarters, carried devastation through all their posses- 

■ sion round Dublin, from the city itself, as we are told by 
s the chroniclers, to the Ford of Trustan.* 

■ • While thus this gallant, and, as far as we can now 
B judge, patriotic and honest prince, was directing all the 

' vigorous means within his power to the one great ob- 
'• ject of crushing the common foe, the career of his rival, 
I the much more celebrated Callachan, presents a speci- 
t men of Irish character the very reverse of this descrip- 
tion, and such as, unfortunately, has seldom been want- 
ing in the country, from the days of Agricola to the 
^ present. Fighting almost constantly on the side of the 
B Northmen, Callachan imitated also those spoilers of his 
t country in their worst excesses of devastation ; and in 
' one instance, when the venerable monastery of Clonmao- 
nois had been cruelly pillaged and sacked by them, it 
was again visited with similar horrors in the same year 
by the king of Cashel. f With a like disregard both of 
his country and her religion, Callachan, assisted by the 
f Danes of Waterford, made an irruption into the district 
of Meath, and sacrilegiously plundering the abbey of 
Clonenagh, and the ancient church of Cillachie, carried 
I off from those retreats two holy abbots as prisoners. :{: 
[ To achievements like these the whole public life of ^ p 
P this bold and unprincipled chief was devoted ; nor is 939.\ 
there on record more than one single instance in which 

•of HfDry II.; and Dr. Meyrick (Inquiry into Ancknt Armour), amnncgly 

* refers to this custom of the Irish, as lendine ^probability to their Asiatic 
' .origin, so earoestly contended for by general VailaDCey." 

f inr. Mag. ad an. 936. 

IV. Mag. ad an. 934 (aeras com. 936 ) 
: IT. Mag. ad. ann. 939. 

IL 1 



li 
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he ifl Stated lo bavo fought on tiie side of his tnmdxj^ 
or ratlier against her dei^len ; — adefaal of the DiMi 
la the Desies couatry, with the liaughler of 2000 a( 
A.D. their troops* being found attributed to him in the kumk 
^'' of iDisfallen.'' There is little doabt, bowew, that dA 
single redeeming record is errooeous* aod ihaA (k 
people of (he Desies themselves were in reality thefii' 
tims of his triumph, f 

Notwithstanding their feelings and habita ci anitttl 
hosiilily, alliances were frequently formed betwees Iks 
Northmen and the natives, and coalitions were nowhh 
coming almost as common among them as eonflidii 
Thus a dynast of the house of Niell, named Coomgi ; 
gained a victory about this time, in concert with tb ' 
Danes, over the Ulidians, a people of the present eoaoly 
of Down *, in consequence of which the king of that 
district, Matudan, called in also the aid of the NorthnHOi 
and, in his turn, carried into the plains of the north Ae 
horrors of fire and sword. 

But, among the instances of such confederaej, dnriag 
this century, by far the most memorable was that ml'* 
hibited at the battle of Brunanburh, in Norlbumbria; 
when the brave Anlaf, king of Dublin, and likewise 
of Northumbria, joining in the powerful leagne thei 
AH. formed against the Anglo-Saxon king, Athelstas, led 
an immense army of Northmen and Irish to the eft- 
counter, % having entered the Humber, it is said^ wiA 
a fleet of 61 5 sail. § At the head of the forces collected 
for this formidable invasion was Gonstantine, king of 

* InhfiiU.MlannMt. 

f The Pour Masters, who, id mRttera relating to Mansler* art ia g^muai 
fnr more trustworthy than the Annals of InisfalTea, state that in the comae 
iil'the same year (941.), two successive tettles were fonsht between Cbl- 
l.ichan and tlie people of the Desies, in the first of which the latter were 
liofented, with the slaughter of two thousand of their troops; bat in the 
iM'cond, beiflff assiated by tbe people of Osaory, they gained a cowpisti 
victorvoveroiin. 
*■ 'riie depiirtnrp of the Danes from Dublin on tliis expeditMn^inAi 
ny,*^ is recorded hv the Four Masters, ad an. 935. (msBOona. M7.) 
itrnrr. Miiit. oi' Anf^lo-Saions (booliTi. rl)ap.2.)t whoc:ivMMmi 
ities, the Chronicle of Mnilros, Simeon of Durham, and Uovedno. 
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ytiany, whose davc^liter Aabf had narried ; and the 
bfldUle whkh decided the taie of (heir enterpiise, and 
g^Jbieh ^as been descrifced in detail both by Danish 
ittd Aof^o-Saxon chrooiderg, was conttdered, (or length 
EiC duration and amoaBl of alanghter, te be withont 
parallel in English history.* After a contest main- 
tained with aitematfi success (rma dawn until sunset, 
yiotory declared at feogth m favour of th<l fortunate 
liihelstan, who from thenceforth reigned, without a 
»Oiiipeiitor^ the first acknowledged English king. A 
retreat io their shipping, which they were aUe to effeot 
Mith the wreck of their army, was all that remamed to 
ibe vjuiiquished Constantino and his son-in-law ; and 
Anlaf, diislodged by this signal disaster from his North- 
nmbrian throoe) Telurned defeated, bqt, as will be seen, 
Mt subdued) to Ireland. 

In the Saga of Egil, which contains the Norse ac- 
count of this great battle-detailed with a minuteness 
rfttber suspicious — we find eome paKiculars respecting 
Ibe Irish troops engaged in the action, which, as cha- 
racterisiic of that {people, are worthy of some notice. 
One of the Vikingns, or nordiorn sea*kings, who held 
a ooomaad on the side of Athelstan, Is represented, in 
disposing his forces for action, to have appointed a 
particular battaiioB to engage the Scots or Irish, who, it 
is added, never fought in any regular order ; but keep- 
ing constantly in motion, from one part ol the field to 
the other, did often mudi damage to those whom they 
found off their guard ; but, on being opposed, with the 
same aterlaess again retreated.-}- Wehave here an exwjt 

' Uade iMoue ad pneaens beiltin pnenoniiiMitar mngninn.—Et^eiwttrtiK 
Hisiarim. ** The bloodiest fight, «ay astfaora, that e%^r thi^ island saw.*^^- 
MiUoo. HitHrtf cf Britain, 

' 'fhos io iolmstone's vemon (Antiq. Scando-CeJi J, ^Scoti eoini 



Meat aM>biks«a8e iu acie; iiucilMc d»ctirrnnt, diversisque partiboa in* 

irsantea. iacatitis sa:pe damnom efferwit; si aatetn obsistitur itUs fagraces 

existaat.^ Girakhs has desoi^d, in pretty onieh the same terms, the 



peculiar roaaceunvs ef the Kerns : ^Qnateiius et lapidnm (^aorum ictibus 
inraTea-etarmatDs onmimis appetere soIent, et indemites agititatis hen^- 
7io crehris ^tetedart viciinm ef mbtetder^). h diverso eminos sagittis injaria 
[>ropuJsetar.'^-~ii»6«m.JSBy»ii!9. |ib.M. c. 3S. 
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picture of the mode of fighting practised by the I 
or light-armed infantry of the Irish, whose remai 
activity in returning constantly to the attack, tO( 
with their dexterous useof themissile^weaponsj ren 
them a force, as even Giraldus acknowledges, not i 
formidable. * 

In the Anglo-Saxon poem, commemorative ( 

battle of Brunanburh, there occur some verses 

have been, rather too sanguinely, interpreted ai 

taining a eulogium upon the character of the 

people; whereas so hopelessly vague and obscu 

the structure and language of these verses, tha 

leave full scope for every possible variety of conj 

as to their meaning; and the opinion given of thei 

since by the poet Milton,f ought to have deten 

such rash attempts to sound thdr fathomless obs 

As the supposed eulogy, however, upon the Irish, 

has been conjured up out of them, is at least ii 

deserved, the passage, as rendered according \ 

view, may here be cited. After stating that Co 

tine left his own son on the field of battle, the 

made to say that 'Vneither was there aught i 

yellow-haired race^ the bold in battle^ and t 

cient in genius^ to glory in;, nor. had Olaf, and 

mains of the army, any reason to boast.... The i 



* Id professing to follow the nortbera accoant of this battle. Mj 
has, I most say, dealt rather nofairlv as well by the meanioff < 
thority, as by the character of the Irish soldiery. The troops of tl 
engaged on that occasion he represents an ^^ irregalar'' and ^ dii 
force, " who always flew from point to point, nowhere steadv, 
injuring the ane^uarded/' But assuredly the acconnt given of thf 
fighting of the Irish Kerns, both in Egil'sSaga, and the passage oi 
just cited, conveys a totally different notion of that light, agile, 
stantly harassing force. In the part of his descriptions, too,.wbe] 
sedly following the Saga, Mr. Turner speaks of the battalia of T 
** consisting of the disorderly Irish,'' there is not, in the orisinal 
by Johnstone, the slightest grounds for this disparaging epithet. 

t ^ To describe which (battle) the Saxon annalist (who is ^ 
sober and succinct) whether the same or another writer, now 
under the weight of his argument, and overcharged, runs on a si 
such extravagant fancies and metaphors aa bear him quite beside 
of l>eiDg understood.'^ — MiltoD) History qf Britain. 
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I maifider, ia (he resoaading sea, passed over (he defnhs 
i orthe waves to Dablio."** 

f la abonl seven years af(er his defeat on the field of 
i Bniaanhurf], the galiaoC Anlaf, (inding (he coarse for 
i his daring ambition again thrown open hy (he death of 
Atfaels(ao, renewed his preteasions to the NoHhumbrian 
/ throne; and, having been invited over from Ireland with 
f (hat view, was appointed by (he people oFNorthtifnbria 
I their sovereign. Among the namerous errors occa- 
sioaed by so many Danish princes bearing the name of 
, Aolaf, may be reckoned the opinion entertained by somcf 
wri(ers, that the brave compe(itor of Athelstan and of 
Edmund, just mentioned, was the same Anlaf whose 
name is foaad on aa ancient Irish coin accompanied by 
a figure of the cross, denoting that the king, by whose 
orders this coin had been strack, was a Christian, f 
For this supposition, however, there appears not to be 
any foinidatlon ; aa it was not (ill near seven years aflef 
the death of Aalaf of Bninanburfa that the Danes of 
Dublin, to use the kingtiage of onr annals, '^ received tlie 
faith of Christ, and were baptised.'* The coin in ques- 
tion, therefore, must have belonged to (he reign of a 
later prince of th« same name. 

It was about the year 948 that the conversion of the 
Danes of Dublin to the Christian faith is, in general, 

* The reader needs but to Inrn to the diiTerent versions of tikis pauage 
by Gibson^ Ingram, Turner, and Price, to perceive how uf terly hopeless is 
tke atlempt to arrive at its real meaning ; ond of how little wortlk is tb<> 
compIiDii nt to the Irish that has been extorted from it He will fiad that 
the *^ yellow-haired youth," or " nation," whidi figures so poeticaDy In the 
version of three of these interpreters, is, in that of the foarth, transformed 
into **a grizzly- headed old deceiver." 

If the Celtic tongue, as above intimated, be open to the charge of vague- 
ness and want of precision, what is to be said of this specimen ci the 
G<»tliic? 

+ For an account of this siWer coin, see Ware's AnHquiHes, ch. mii,, 
and Simen's Essay on Irish Coins. The whole subject of the coins sup- 
posed to have been stnick in Irelafnd about this period, is beset with diffi- 
c«Uy and obscurity •,but, in the write rsjnst^aoted, in Bishop Nicholson's 
H-storical Lihrmry, ch. viii , and inlte^re *Nummornm intiiberm'a 
CUraorunn etc. i" a woit. compiled chiefly fiKmi the foregoing, the render 
will tiod all that is known and eoi^ectured on the subject. See also a 
note by Dr. OX'onnor, on flie Ulster ABRafo,«d ho. 9.*^, and Dr. l.auignn, 
ch. ii:i. note 138. 
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supposed to have taken place/ The Northmen of that 
city were, it is supposed, the first of their nation in Ire- > 
land who, in any great numbers, embraced the doctrinci | 
of the Gospel; but so little change did this convenioi 
work in their general character,f that, were there not an 
express record of the fact, it would not be easy for t 
reader of their history the discover that they were not 
still immersed in all the darkness o( heathenism. One 
early proof of religious zeal they indeed afforded, if it 
be true, as some historians state, that the celebrated 
abbey of St. Mary was founded by them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin this very year4 

Prosperous as appeared to be, in many respects, the 
affairs of the Irish Danes at this crisis, and vast as wif 
the command of resources which their possession of 
all the chief seaports gave them, it is clear that the 
tenure of their power, however great its extent, was 
never for a single day certain or undisturbed. The io- 
defatigabte aclivily and bravery of the Irish people left 
not a moment of repose or security to their invaders ; 
and though but too ofien, at the call of cupidity or re- 
venge, the ever ready sword was drawn on the side of 
the foreigners, — though there were even found, as in 
the case of the Leinster men, large bodies of the natives 
almost habitually traitors, it is evident that the great 
mass of the population never ceased to resist, that they 
were strong in revenge and hatred against their oppres* 
sors, and wanted but one combined and vigorous effort 
to rid themselves of the yoke. 

To go through all the monotonous details of battles 

• Ware, Antiq. chaj). xxiv. ad ann. 948. 

■[ Theinsincenty of the coDversion ol* the Danes of England is thus 
8troi)}rly represented by the anthor of the History of the Descent of the 
Nor.nans : — " Plusienrs prirent, moyenn^nt qtielqiies concessions de terre, 
le titre et Temploi de defenseurs perp^tnels des ^glises qu'eux- monies, 
a voieot btnlees ; d'autret revetirent Inhabit de pr^tres. et conMer\'oi«>Dt sous 
( et habit In fougtie et la diirete d ame des bripnds de mer " 

T \Vaxe,\n he. dial, Lanigan, chap, xxii § 13. Archdall, Monaaile 
flibern. at Dublin. See for the churches dedicated by them to th«»ir own 
sf^ints, St. Olii\«». St. Michnn, etc., Mr. W\ M Mason's History of Si 
I'liIricH's Cathfdrnl 
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and scenes of pillage which form the staple of (he Irish 
records for this century, would be to render these pages 
like a confused and deathful dream. All those monas- 
teries and religious establishments, which have already 
been enumerated, as furnishing victims for the North- 
men's rage, were again and again visited, during this 
period, by the still refreshed spirit of cruelty and rapine. 
The venerable church of Columba, at Kells, the cells of 
the religious upon the islets of Lough Ree, the sacred 
edifices of Armagh,^ the school of Clonard, renowned 
for its learning through Europe, and the ancient abbey 
of Down, the hallowed resting-place of the remains of 
St. Patrick, — all these memorable and holy structures 
were, at different times, during this century, and in 
various forms of violation, profaned and laid dcsolale.f 
The rich shrines of Kildare, so frequently before an ob- 
ject of their cupidity, were brokeu and plundered by 
these spoilers on the very day sacred to the virgin saint. 
Even after the Danes themselves had professed to em- 
brace Christianity, they did not the less desecrate and 
destroy its venerable temples; and, in an attack made by 
tbem upon Slane, in the year 950, when they set fire to 
the church of that ancient place, a number of persons 
who were at the time assembled in the belfry, among 
whom w^as Probus, the historian of St. Patrick, perished 
miserably in the flames. 

It has been observed of the Danes of England, that 
had they, at the commencement of this century, united 
the whole of their force under one supreme head, they 
would have been probably more than a match (or the 
whole power of Edward ; and doubtless the same im- 
politic system of dividing their strength among a number 
of equal and independent chieftains, which so long de- 



* In 921, when Godfred, king of the Dmes of Dublin, attacked and 
plundered Armagh, he is said to have spared the Churches, the Colidei, or 
Ciildees (who were the oflSciating clergy of the cnthedral), and the sick. 

■*• See our Annals. /Jrt-ss/w 
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kyed iheir complete cooqaest of Englud, waa the 
likewise of their nliimate lailnre in Ireiand. For,tti- . 
note as was ia this latter eovntry the anbdiTiMon of is* 
vereigQfy, a yet more multiple form of royalty ms 
adopted by the nations of the north ; where, in the tiam 
preceding the eighth century, there existed mNorwif 
itself no less than twelve kingdoms; and the amaH Uf- 
ritory around Upsal was under the rule of nineteen & 
ferent kings.* 

This enfeebling partition of the Icingiy power eoi- 
tinued to be the system adopted by the Northmen in 
Ireland ; and the weakening effects of sncli a poKtf 
were the more felt, from the detacheil districts they le* 
vei-ally occupied, which rendered it still more difficvH ' 
for them to act with speed and decision in coaeert. 
While in England, too, the original affinity between 
their languagef and that of the Saxons afforded to tke 
invaders such means of intercourse as greatly facilitateii 
their progess and settlement in the country, the Daees 
in Ireland were, on the contrary, encountered by a 
language wholly and essentially different from their 
own, and forming in itself a complete wall of aepttta^Sm 
between them and the great mass of the natives. When 
such and so serious were the disadvantages under 
which they laboured, and boldly, constantly as every 
step of their way was contested, it is evident that no- 
thing but a want of unity among the Irish themselves, 
from the divided nature of their government, the fendi 

* '* The Hen-erar Saga mentions that, at one period, there were tiwire 
kingdoma ia Norway.'' — SWti^, HUi. Anglo-Sax., bookiii. e. 1« *!■ 
L'pMal} nineteen of theae petty kingdoms are eniunerated.'' — Ibid. 

t Lingua Danomni AnglioaD« loqnelK ^kina eat. — Scrip. Her. JkaSe, 
^Tbe languages (of the Danes and Saxons), originally kindred, were 
melted into each other; their ancestors were of the same race, and might 
have been neighbours in their original seats.** — Mackintosh, Hist. qfEmg' 
land, c. ii. 

According to a late foamed work, however, (Bask's Anglo-Saxon Goun- 
mar), by which a new light appeant to have been thrown npon this soUect, 
the Anglo Saion deviates consi;ierably from the Danish and other Sow- 
«linavian diHlects.— See Preface. 
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and jealousies among (he people, and, too often, the 
treachery of their prince^, could have delayed so long the 
utter expulsion of the foreign intruder from put the land. 

What the Irish wanted at this crisis was evidently 
the ascendancy of some one potent spirit, who, whether 
for his own aggrandisement, or from some more lofty 
motives, would devote ardently the entire energies of 
his mind to the task of arousing and uniting his fellow- 
countrymen, so as, by one grand and simultaneous 
effort, to rid the whole island of the pestilent presence 
of the foreigner. 

It was hardly possible that two such ascendant and 
stirring spirits as the roydamna and the king o( Cashel, 
should continue to move through the same sphere of 
action, and generally in adverse directions, without 
coming at last into collision; and the triumphant ease 
with Which, in theencoiinter that ensued between them, 
Murkertach mastered his antagonist, presents one of 
those instances of what is called poetical justice, which 
occur but too rarely in real history. After a successful 
course of warfare in different parts of the kingdom, the 
particulars of which it is unnecessary to dwell upon, the 
roydanuia proceeded at the head of his troops, and at- /^^n 
tended by a select and of 1200 warriors* from his 
own principality, to gather the fruits of his late suc- 
cesses, in the shape of tribute and princely hostages 
from the conquered. The Danes of Dublin, in acknow- 
ledgment of submission, surrendered to him their prince, 
Sitric; while, from the Lagenians, he not only enforced 
tribute, but carried away with him as hostage their king, 
Lorcar. But it was in Munster that the proudest trophy 
of this triumphal progress^ awaited him. Entering 

* IV. Mag. ad an. 939. 

t There is stiil extant a poem on this circnit of Murkertaoh, said to have 
been written hy a contemporary and f'l iond of that uriuce, Corbmacan EigeaH, 
the chief peet of Ulster. The monarch, gratified, we are told, hy Marker' 
tach*8 loyalty, in delivering to him all the hostages, returned them again 
into his hands, considering him their fittest guardian. >*To commemorate 
this event, and the mighty deeds of his prince, Corbmacan wrote his poe:m 
of S56 verses, beginuiug *Dh Mnirpeartach, son of worthy Niall, who hast 



939. 
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boldly into the very lerritories of his rival, CallaclMUif 
he required of the MomoaiaoSt no less as a pledgi of 
future fealty than, as an atonement for past Iransgrii^ 
sions, that they should deliver up their king iumob- 
ditionally into his hands. This huiniliatiog dmnasd 
was, after some hesitation and parley, complied with; 
and the fierce Callachan, led in bondage from his cm 
dominions, was sent soon after by the tnamphant roj- 
damna, with all his other captives and hostages, to ths 
monarch/ How long his state of captivity iaated doci 
not very clearly appear; but there occurs once only, 
after this date, any particular mention of him ; and tfaeOf 
faithful to his old habits of intestine warfare, he is (oani 
gaining a sanguinary victory at Maighduine, or theFieU 
of the Fortress, over Kennedy, the father of the oele* 
brated Brian Boru.f 
jv.D. Murkertarch survived but a short time his prond and 
^^* triumphal circuit throughout the island, and died^: at 
ho had for the greater part of his manhood lived, la 
fierce conflict with the Danes; leaving, as a poet of that 
day strongly expresses it, all his. countrymen orphans. $ 
In the record of his death we find him desorifaad as 
«»B warrior of the Saffron hue,^^ and the hero of West« 
em Europe."! t 

reeeived hostages froin Film's lale/ '*— Trans. IbemoCmlt. Socitim, lfr« 
0*Reilly adds, (hat ''a copy of i his poem is in the OTiery's Book of Cottr 
aaests, and in the pedig^ree of the ooee royni family of O'Neill, whidi m h 
me hands of ihe assistant secretary of the jK>ciety ." 

* Anonl. Inisfall. nd an. 941. 

t IV. Mag. ad an 94i. Aanal Ult. 943. (kw com. 944.) 

i IT. Mag ad. an. 941. Anniil. Lit ad an. 942 (me com 942. 

§ Verses quoted by the Four Masters, iu loc. 

** The ase of this colour in their garments continued to be a ihvcNnrite 
fashion with the Irish down to so late a period. as the lime of Ueiurf VIU.« 
when it was. like all other things Irinh. rendered punishable by law; and 
there is a statute of that reign, forbidding any one to ^ use or wear any 
shirit, smucke, kerchor, bendui, neckerchoiir, mocket, or linneo nappe, co- 
kmred or dved with saffron." See. for sume amosing remnrka npoa fliis 
statute, Ledwich's Antiquities "■ Of tlie ancient Irish Dress.*' CaaMMi, 
who wrote his accoont of Ireland in the sixteenth eentury, saya, ^They 
haire now left their saffron, and learne to wash their skirts iour or Sve tkata 
in a yeare." 
tt ''The H?c/or of Western Europe." as it is in the original cf bodi tha 
annalists above ci ed. — ^c/otr tartair ^vrpa. According to Ur. O'CaaaoTt 
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ll id a laci both curioofi and inatruclive, as showing 

of what materials the idob of tbe multiiude are mast 

frequently fastuoned^ that wliilo such, as we learn from 

I authentie reeords, were the respeclive careei*s of Ihese 

I two warlike eovtemporartes, ike fame of Callacbaj^ as 

I (ransmiUed by tradition, has far outrun thai of his 

I patriotic rival ; and that even some modern Irish his- 

I loriansi by whom Murkertareh is barely mentioned, 

I have devoted whole pages to the narration of a wild 

i and imaginary adventure related of the king of Cashd/ 

I For this flimsy tale of romance there exist no grounds 

I whatever in our annals ; and the whole fable was pro- 

I bably the invention of some of those poet-historians, or 

i seaaaehiea, o( the Eugenian princes, who sought to do 

' honour to their royal master! by embalming in fiction 

tbe memory of a ebieftain of their race. The very selee- 

tioii, however, of Gallacban's name, as a theme for 

fable, shows that already he stood high in popular fame, 

having been handed down by tradition as the favourtle 

champion of a period when valour was the virtue moat 

in request ; and when it mattered little to the fame of 

the hero whether be fought on the wrong side or tbe 

right, so be but fought boldly and successfully, and with 

the due heroic disregard to life, as well his own as that 

of others 

After a reign comprising in its duration nearly a a. n. 
quarter of a century, this year saw another of those sha*^ ^^' 
dows of royalty, which occupied in succession the throne 
of Tara, pass undistinguished into oblivion. This mo- 
narch's name, it may be remembered, w as Denough ; 
and the annalist, in recording his death, cites a distich 
inscribed by a poet of the day to his memory, in which 
the general condition of the country is thus lamentably, 

however, Ectoir is a very ancient Irish word, signifying hero, and com- 
poonded, as he rather toofancifally supposes, of £ac^/^ an achievement, 
nod Oir, golden, or splendid. 

* On this farrago of fiction Keating has bestowed no less than ten or 
eleven of his folio pages, while Dr. Warner has filled fourteen of his quarto 
ymgcB with a verbose dilution of the same trash. 
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and, we must believe, truly depicted. *' Without law 
to guide her, with rulers treacherous, false, and factiouh 
the realm of Erin hath sunk into darkness." * 

Donough was succeeded in the supreme throne byi 
prince named Congelach, who, but a few months before 
his accession, had acquired considerable renown by i 
gallant attack on the city of Dublin, in which; b€^( 
aided by the rare alliance of the people of Leinstfir, be 
reduced that city to a state of ruin and desolation, oi 
which some of the annalists are not unpleased to dwell,j 
describing the burning of its ships and ramparts, the 
flowers of its warriors laid in the dust, and the bloom- 
ing youths and venerable matrons all led away in chaiiu. 
The repealed attacks, indeed, made by the natives vpoi 
Dublin, which was again retaken from them as ofkeii 
as they possessed themselves of it, showed with whi^ 
obstinacy the work of warfare was carried on^ and b] 
how little else the attention of either party could ban 
been occupied. In the course of the very next' year, 
Blacar, the Danish king, returning with fresh supplia 
of force, retook the city. The same alternations o! 
success and reverse were exhibited some few yean 
after when Godf red, tlie son of Sitric, having been forced 
with the loss, enormous for those times, of no less thai 
6000 men, to surrender and fly from Dublin, was enablei 
in like manner, in the course of the following year, t< 
recover his dominions. :[: 

""IVMag.adan. 942(eBr. com. 944). f Ibicl 

* IV Ma^. ad an. 948. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Early Life of Brian Bon.— Hit first Battles nnder his Brother Mahoo.— 
Defeat 'Victory at Solchoid.— Murder of Mahon. — ^AoceasioD of Brian 
to the Throne of Monster. — Attacks and defeats the Murderers of liis 
Brother. — ^Death of the Monarch Congelach. — ^Domnal, his Saccesaor. 
Charter of the English King, Edgar^ a Forgery.— Power of the King- 
dom of Monster—Increased considerably ander Brian.— Aocessioo of 
the Monarch Blalachy. — Gains a great Victory over the Danea.— Defeat 
of the People of Leinster by Brian.— Growing Jealousy between this 
Prince and the Monarch.— Imii>tion of the latter into Brianni Prinoipa' 
lily.— Cats down the rncred Tree of the Daleaasians.— faivades and 
lays waste Leinster. — ^An Army marched agunst him by Brian. — Cm- 
vention between the two Kipgs.— Joint Victories over the Danes. — Re- 
newal of their motnal Hostilities.— Brian invades the.Territory of the 
Monarch. 

How far the heroic Murkertach, had he lived to attain 
the supreme sovereignty, was likely to have succeeded 
in delivering his country from the foreigner, the imperfect 
outline we have of his character renders it vain to at- 
tempt to speculate. But there had now appeared on 
the scene of strife a young and enterprising warrior, 
whose proud destiny it was, at a later period, to become 
the instrument of effecting this glorious work; and 
whose whole long life seems to have been a course of 
maturing preparation for the great achievement he suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing at its close. This prince, to 
whose original name, Brian, was added afterwards the 
distinctive title of Boromh, or Boru,* was one of the 
numerous sons of Kennedy, king of Munster;f and, at 

* A surname given to him, according to (VHalloranj M'Curtin, and others, 
in consequence of the tribute {Boroimhe sigmfyii^ a tribute of cows and 
other cattle) which he exacted from the people of Leinster; but derived 
by others with more probability from the names of the town Borumb, 
which stood in the neighbourhood of his palace of Kincora in the county of 
Clare. See O'Brien's Dictionarjj in voce Borumha. 

t There is extant a poem, attributed to Mac Liag, the secretary of Brian, 
giving an account of the ^Twelve Sons of chaste Cinneide" (Kennedy). 
—Tram, Ibermh-feit, Society, 

II. S 
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the time of the accession of his brother, MahoD, to the 
throne of that kingdom, was in his thirty-fourth year. 
Being by birth a Dalcassian, he had naturally becQ 
nursed up, from earliest days, amidst all those traditional 
incitements to valour which the history of that chival- 
rous tribe afforded. Their proverbial character, as 
always '^ the first in the field, and the last to leave it,^ 
was in itself, as repeated proudly from father to soil, a 
motive and pledge for the continued valour of the whole 
race. While yet a youth, his high reputation for sol- 
diership had collected around him a number of young 
followers ; with whom, posting himself at defiles and 
mountain passes, or lying in wait in the depths of the 
forest, he frequently intercepted the enemy in their 
plundering expeditions, or harassed and cut them off 
in their retreats.* 

Upon the accession of his brother Mahon to the throne 
of Cashel, the constant and active career of warfare 
in which that intrepid prince engaged furnished a prac- 
tical school for the ripening of Brian's military taJenti, 
and, by inuring him to service in a subordinate rank, 
rendered him the more fit for the highest. At a me- 
morable slaughter of the Danes, by Mahon, near Lake 
Gur, it is supposed that Brian, though not expressly 
mentioned, may have been present; but the first import- 
ant event connected with his name was an espeditioii 
led by Mahon beyond the Shannon, to the districts 
bordering on Lough Ree« There, by predatory in- 
cursions in various directions, they had succeeded in 
amassing considerable plunder; when Fergal 0*RuarG» 
with a large army of Conacians, pouring suddenly down 
upon them, the brother chiefs were compelled reluc- 
tantly to retreat. Followed closely as far as the banks 
of the river Faii^lin, they there stood at bay and en- 
gaged their pursuers. But Brian's good genius had 
not yet exempted him from all failure. Notwithstand- 

* Vallancey (from Munater AnnaU^-^haw of Tamatry, tie. 
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ing the valour of Mahon, and the intrepid bearing of 
the future hero of Cloutarf, the Momonian troops were 
defeated ; and Mahon, forced to swim across the river 
to save his life, was compelled ingloriously to leave 
his shield behind him/ 

But the victory at Sulchoid over the Danes of Li- 
merick, achieved principally through Brian's skill in 
partisan warfare, first gave earnest of the successful 
struggle he was destined to wage against the oppressors. 
A strong body of cavalry, detached from the Danish 
force stationed at i§ulchoid,f having advanced to re- 
connoitre the army of Mahon, a sudden attack was 
made upon them by Brian at the head of some squad- 
rons of Ught horse, and with such effect that one half of 
their number lay dead upon the spot. The remainder 
fled in confusion^ pursued by Brian, to the main body A^ 
of the army encamped at Sulchoid. Thither Mahon also 
followed rapidly with the whole of his forces ; and a 
general engagement ensued, disastrous to the Danes, of 
whom no less than 3000 were' slaughtered on the spot. 
The remainder fled, in confused rout, towards Limerick, 
pursued so closely and eagerly that the victors entered 
the city along with the vanquished, making prisoners of 
all whom they did not put to the sword ; and then, 
having ransacked that rich city of all its gold and mer- 
chandise, they left it a mass of ruins and flames.:^ 



* IV Blag, ad an. 961 (er.eom. 96a). Vallancey, whose gnide is the 
MuMter Annah^ makes it 966. lo the accooot here given of theresnk 
of thin battle, I have foUowed the aathority of the Four Masters, which 
appears to me far more trustworthy than that of the poem cited from the 
llunster Book by Vallancey, attributing all the victory and the dory to the 
Monster hero. On the incident of the riiield^ it is fair to add, the Four 
Masters are silent. 

t " Sulchoid is frecpiently mentioned in subsequent ages and wars, even 
as far down as the last campaigns and revolutions that happened in this 
kiqgdom, as a noted post for the encampment of armies ; being situated in 
a plain, which is |^arded by heights on ooth sides, within one day's march 
of Limeriek, and m the direct road from Dublin to that town by the way 
of Cashel."— Lato of Tanistry. 

i Annal. Inisfall. (Cod. Bodleian.) ad an. 951 . The events in this series 
of the Inufallen Annals are in general antedated by fifteen, sixteen, or even 
a still greater number of years. 
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There were yet other triumphs, won by the two 
brothers in concert, on which it is unneoessary here to 
dwell. To the gallant Mahon, however, the coBstait 
success that attended him in all his enterprises proved 
in the end fatal. A mortiCed rival, named Maohnaa, 
who, having failed against him in the field, was reeoWed 
to accomplish by treachery what he despaired of in (Sidr 
battle, concerted a plan by which, under the pretence 
of an amicable meeting for the purpose of conferenoe, 
he induced the unsuspecting Mahon to trust himself, 
A. D. with a few followers, in his power/ Thus uiiguarded, 
^^' the king was made prisoner by the traitorous Maolmna 
and his brother conspirators ; and being then hurried 
away by night to a solitary place in the moimtains, was 
there basely murdered. 

The great importance attached by the Irish, from the 
earliest periods of their history, to the names and sites 
of places connected with memorable events, is shown in 
the instance of the supposed locality of Mahon^s murder, 
which appears to have been as anxiously inquired into 
as it was variously stated. While some authorities men- 
tion, as the scene of the crime, a mountain now ealled 
Sliabh-Caon, near Magh^Feine, or the Sacred Plain, and 
describe the very spot where it was committed as being 
near the Red Gap, or fissure, in the hill of Gaon,-[- there 

*Annal. Ult. ad an. 976. 

t Anoal. Inisfall. ad an. 976. ^Id my copy of the Iniflfklleiiaet,'* 117s 
Vallaner, **Beama-Deagef now Red-Chtdr^ 00 the moonttiii which wm 
then caUed SUabh-Caoio, bot now Sleabh-Riaeh, between the bnm of 
Permoy and tbe'coonty of Limerick, is said to be the pass on whioh Buol- 
moadh and his brothers waited for the royal captive, and pot hhn to deaitfL 
Bnt, as this place was much oat of their direct road from DoDovan't hoose 
to their own home near Bandon, I rather give credit to another deagMMkioii 
which I find in an old roll or series of the kings of Munster, with lui ae- 
coont of the years of their reigns, and the manner of their death: wherein 
it is mentioned that Mahon was mordered 00 the monntain of Mnarfry, 
near Macroomp, at a place called Leacht-Mhaghthamhna, or the Grare 
of Mahon, from his name. Thb place lies in the direct line between tiie 

§ laces where Maolmuadh and Donovan (the morderers) had tiieir reei« 
ence." — Law qf Taniatry, etc. 

The reader has here, in the name Mhaghihamkna, a specimen, in addition 
to some others which I have already ipven, of the absard mode of speliinyi 
by which the Irish language is disfigured. This heap of ooquoantt n 
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are others which state the murder to have occurred on 
one of the Muskerry mountains, at a place called, from 
this melancholy event, Leacht-Magama, or Mahon's 
Grave. 

On the death of this prince, his brother Brian, who 
had held for some time the subordinate sovereignty of 
Tfaomond, or North Munster,^ succeeded to the throne 
of all Munster; 'and the very first act of justice he felt 
himself called upon to perform, was the infliction ot 
summary vengeance on the base murderers of his 
brother. Attacking successively, in the very hearts of 
their own territories, the two princes, Donovan and 
Maolmua, who had been chiefly concerned in that 
treacherous plot, he succeeded, notwithstanding the aid 
afibrded to these traitors by the Danes, in nearly exter- 
mhiating the whole force of their respective armies.f 
To his son, Morrough, who in one of these battles made 
the first essay of his military prowess, fell the good for- 
tune of encountering, hand to hand, the chief instigator 
of the base deed, Maolmua, and the glory of sacrificing 
him upon the spot to the manes of his murdered relative. 
Respecting the place where this latter victory was gained, 
there appears to be no less doubt and discussion than 
with regard to the site of the murder. But, that the 
battle was fought in the neighbourhood of Mahon's 
Grave, which is one of the opinions on the subject cited 
by the annalists, seems highly probable, from the name 
popularly given to the conflict being Cath Bhealaig- 
Leachta, or the Battle of the Road of the Sepulchre4 

While engaged in this work of just retribution, Brian 



proBOonoed simply Magama. I have before given the instance of Tiger- 
sach, which, in prononciation, is softened into the graceful name of 
Tieraa. 

The Inisfallen annalist, in noticing the difiEerent opinions as to the site 
of the murder, refers to a work which he calls '* The History of the Saints 
of the Race of Conary." 

* In the sume manner, Mahon had enjoyed ibr some time the principality 
of Tjiomond before, in the course of succession, he was elevated to the so« 
vereignty over all Munster. 

t Annal. Inisfall. ad an 978,~IV Mag. ad an. 976 t U>id. 
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found time also to give battle to those Danes who had a 
few years before taken possession of the isle of Iniacathy, 
in the mouth of the Shannon; and who, through the aid 
of the Danes of Limerick, still maintained themselvei 
in that station. This beautiful island, with its deires 
churches,^ and the ornamented tomb of its patron saint, 
Senanus, was one of those favourite places of pilgrimage 
and penance to which, in defiance of all danger, andeven 
of death itself, religious persons had long contioued to 
resort ;f and still, as its shrines were enriched with new 
offerings by these visitors, they became but fresh objeeii 
of plunder and outrage. About the middle of this cen- 
tury the Northmen had used Iniscathy as a plaoe of 
arms; and, in the year 972, Mark, a Danish chieftain, 
the son of Harold, appears to have established himself 
in the island. But Brian now landing there, at the head 
of 1200 of his own brave tribe, the Dalcassians^: soo- 
ceeded, though opposed by the Danes of Limerick, ondtf 
their generals, Ivar, Amiaf, and Duibhan, in recovering 
the island from the hands of these foreigners; InidBg 
slain, in the battle which led to this result, the chieftain 
Mark, and his two sons.$ After effecting these impor- 

* The remarks of Mac Cniloch, in speaking of Uie Western Isleo, with 
respect to the proofs they afford of the strength and ardour of the reUi^Mis 
feeling in early times, are equally applicable to the isle of Iniscathy, and 
its nnmerous churches and cells. *'In comparing the former with the 
present state of the V^estem Islands, few circumstances are ranch more 
striking than the enormons disproportion of their religions establishaieiitB 
at that period ; when also, if we may judge from the poverty of the territory, 
there conld be but few temporal motives for such establishments. .... As" 
soredly the rockj and barren mountains of Harris seem to have keld oat 
no great temptations bevond those of a soiritnal nature, for the eraetioD 
of twelve churches, while its present population, now, perhaps, mora tliiui 
doubled^ would with difficulty fill one." 

+ For an account of this island, see Sir R. C. Hoare's Ttmr in Ir^lamd. 
^The monument of St. Senan (says Archdall) is still to be seen hera, nitk 
the remains of eleven small churches, and several cells. In the ffaMMttak 
closes the top of the altar window of the great church, is the head of the 
Saint, with his mitre boldly executed and but little de&ced.^ An ancient 
Round Tower of 120 feet in height, and in complete repair, gnoee the 
scene. This island is remarkable for the resort of pilgrims on ceiteui leeli- 
vals." Monaat. Ihem. at Inniscattery. See, for St. Patrick's 
respecting Senanus, Usher, Eccles. Pritnord.yS74. 

t Annal. Inisfall. ad an. 977. 

§ Archdall at Inniscattery. 
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tant objectfl, be proceeded to devastate all the other 
small islands of the SbannoD, carrying off with him the 
treasures and effects of the Danes wherever he found 
them along those shores. 

On the death of the monarch, Congelach (a.d.956), 
'who fell in a great battle with the Leinster people and 
the Danes, he was succeeded by Domnal, the son of the 
hero, Murkertach, and it was during the long reign of 
Domnal that the events just recounted took place. In 
the time of this modardi is placed the date of a pre- 
tended charter of the English king Edgar, claiming do- 
minion over '^ the greatest part of Ireland, together with 
its most noble city, Dublin/'^ Even were this strange 
document authentic, which has long ceased to be as- 
sumed, the pompous and boastful character of Edgar 
would account sufficiently for its large pretensions, with- 
out having recourse to any more substantial grounds. It 
is related of him, that when residing onee at Chester he 
obliged eight of his tributary kings to row him in a barge 
upon the Dee.f But, in the list of these royal liegemen, 
there is not one from Ireland. 

After a reign of twenty-four years, Domnal ended 
his days in penitence at Armagh,:}: and was succeeded in a. n. 
the throne by Malachy the Great, a prince who, though ^^' 
eminently qualified by character and talents to uphold 
nobly the Hy-Niell sceptre, was doomed, under the spell 
of an ascendant genius, to see it pass away from his 
hands. 

The consequences, moral as well as political, o( that 



* ^ Maximan partem Hibernise, cum sua nobilissima civitate Dnblinid.'^ 
This charter may be iband in Usher's Syiioge. The origioalj he says, is 
preserved in Worcester Cathedral, and there is a copy of it amoog the 
records in the Tower. 

t Home. These eight kings, according to Turner, were ** Kenneth III., 
kii^ of Scotland, Malcolm of Cumbria, Macchus of Anglesey and the Isles, 
three kings of W"ale8, and two others." — Hist. Analo-Sax. c. vi There is 
extant a charter of Edgar, professing to be signed oy Kenneth III.«— ** Ego 
KinadoB rex Alhanise adqaievi," — ^which has no less the appearance of 
being a forgery than the arrogant charter respecting Ireland. 

^ ArchdallfWho quotes Anna/. Munst, 
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endless division and subdivision of kingship,* wfaki' 
formed the principle of the Irish system of governmn^ 
have been sufficiently dwelt upon and exeaiplifiedintiN 
preceding pages. For this distraction of the pahb 
counsels and energies, a partial remedy would appear to 
have been devised, in that two-fold division of the wfaob 
island which took plac/C, as we have seen, at rather u 
early period; — the northern half, Leath Cuinn, bmi( 
allotted nominally to the monarch, while the sovthm 
portion, Leath Mogh, formed the dominions of the king 
of Cashel. But this improvement, as it might have bflci 
deemed, on the ancient quintuple division, while it Ut 
all the former sources of dissension still in full jrfay, hit 
added another provocative to strife and rivalry in the 
second great royal prize, which, by this new distribotioi 
of power, was to be held forth to the ambitious. Nor 
was it from the competition for these two prizes that the 
mischief chiefly arose, — the lines of succession to then 
being kept in general distinct, — but from the collisioii 
into which the respective parties were brought by their 
relative position afterwards. Had the monaim pos- 
sessed a substantial control over the portion of the Ung- 
dom allotted to him, such a power, aided by the tradi- 
tional reverence which still encircled the throne of Tart, 
might, in difficult conjectures, have enabled him to en- 
force his authority with success. But it is clear that, in 
bis mere monarchical capacity, the power of the monaroh 
was only nominal, or, at the best, occasional; and that, 
in the general struggle for plunder and pre-eminence in 
which all were alike engaged, his authority depended as 
much for its enforcement on the amount of troops, al- 
liance, and subsidies he was able to command, as that of 
any one of those minor kings, over whom he was by 
courtesy sovereign. 

* According to Procopias, Uie practice of bestowinff Uie title of Kiiy od 
mere generals was prevalent among what are called the barbaroaa natioiii: 
— A>^«t Pn| xeiXdvftfvdc ^iffCitt* ivrtf y«p ;^iv tov; ifyi/AOf*( ai fUtfCtfi 
fvvo/uixflt0-iy«— Goth L. 8 
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When to this it is added, thait the monarchs them- 
lelves, considered in their personal characters, were, as 
nay have heen judged from the scanty space their names 
lave occupied in these pages, a series, with but few 
exceptions, of weak and insignificant personages, it will 
aot he thought wonderful that the throne of Munster, 
filled alternately from among the chiefs of two warlike 
tribes, each emulous ot the other's valour and renown, 
ihould in the race of power have gained rapidly on its 
nonarchical rival, and at length outgone and eclipsed it 
Throughout the two centuries, indeed, preceding the 
period we have now reached, the acts and achievements 
of the kings of Munster furnish the chief material of 
[rbh history; and how far, in the early part of the ninth 
century, they had already usurped on the power and 
station of the monarch, may he collected from an his* 
torical mistake committed by Giraldus Cambrensis, who, 
In speaking of Feidlim, the active and ambitious ruler 
of Munster at that period, was so far deceived by the 
prominent station this prince occupied, as to style him 
**king of all Ireland."* The several princes, whether 
Eugenian or Dalcassian, who succeeded Feidlim in the 
throne of Cashel, continued each to strengthen and ad- 
vance the aspiring power of the province; till at length, 
under the military genius of Brian, it received an im- 
pulse onward, which not even the talent and public 
spirit of the monarch, Malachy, could avert : and ac- 
cordingly, as we shall find, the venerable fabric of the 
Hy-Nidl dynasty, rich as it was in the recollections 
and associations of nearly 600 years, sunk almost un« 
resistingly beneath the shock. 

When raised to the throne, the new monarch, Ma- 
laohy, was in his thirtieth year; and a victory as im- 
portant as it was splendid, which he gained over the 
Danes almost immediately on his accession, llirew a 
lostre of hope and promise around the commencement 

« Topog:. Hibero. Di^t. 3. c. 43. 
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of his reign. Invaded, in the heart of hia own do- 
minions, by the Northmen of Dublin and of the bki) 
he not merely repelled the incursion wilh apirit, M, 
turning assailant in bis turn, attacked the main bodynf 
^ j^ the enemy's force, consisting of Danes collected mm 
980 ' all parts of Ireland ; and, continuing the oonffict wHk 
but little interruption for three days and nights, forori 
them to submit to whatever terms he chose at tb 
sword's point to dictate. Among other conditionSy b 
stipulated for the instant release from captivity (rfal 
such natives as were held in bondage by the Dantt; 
and the language of the "noble Proclamation,** as itii 
justly styled, in which be announced to the countiy . 
this result of his victory, was in substance as foDowi: | 
— " Let all the Irish who are suffering servitude in tin 
lands of the stranger return now to their several hoami 
and enjoy themselves in gladness and peace.** * 

How far this declaration of enfranchisement was al- 
lowed to have effect throughout the country, does aot 
appear from the records; but the number of hoatifgiik 
as well as of captives on other grounds, which iheDabai, 
in obedience to this edict, released, is stated to have 
been no less than 2000, among whom were Donmali 
the king of Leinster, and O'NieU, prince of Tinme; I 
while, as a further proof of submission, all the O'Nielb, I 
from the source of the Shannon to the sea, were de- ' 
dared to be exempt from all future payment of supplies 
or subsidies to the Northmen.f To judge from the ; 
results, indeed, attributed to this battle, which was adled | 
from the district where it commenced, the Battle of TarSi . 
it may be pronounced that, next to the crowning achieve^ 
ment of Brian himself on the glorious field of Clontarf, 
it was by far the most signal and decisive advantage 
gained over the Danes during the whole course of their 
ruinous sway. Besides the immense slaughter of their 
troops, they had lost likewise nearly all their distin- 

* Tifrernach, ad an. 980. IV Mag. ad an. 979 (sbto com 981). 
t Ibid., and Ware'fl Antiquities, e. 94. 
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ETuished captains, and among them Reginald, the son of 
Anlaf, their king;* a loss ¥7hich, combined with the 
humiliating sense of defeat, so deeply affected the royal 
father, that, to relieve bis mind, he went on a pilgrim- 
age to the island of lona, and there died of grief. 

As, by the subjection of the southern moiety of Ire- 
land to the jurisdiction of the king of Munster, the 
province of Leinster was made a dependency on that 
kingdom, and forced to pay to its sovereign the tribute 
of Eidirsgeol, — a mulct imposed from early times, — 
frequent efforts had been made by the states and princes 
of Leinster to rid themselves of so bumbling a mark of 
submission. With this view tfaeyjoined in a confederacy 
now formed against Brian by O'Felan, prince of the 
Desies, in which were associated also the prince of 
Ossory, and the Danes of Cork and Waterford. But 
the rapid movements of the watchful Brian, who sud-> 
denly attacking their united forces at a place, called in 
our annals the Circle of the SonsofConrad,f chased 
them from thence, with prodigious slaughter, into Wa- 
terford, completely dtsconcerted and broke up the whole 
confederacy. Proceeding directly after this achievement 
to Ossory, he forced the chiefs of that district to deliver 
up to him hostages, and made (heir hereditary prince, 
Mac-Gilla- Patrick, his prisoner. From thence sweep- 
ing over the plains of Leinster, and, according to the 
ordinary practice of Irish warfare, desolating them as 
he went, Brian succeeded for the time in reducing the 
refractory province to obedience. Hostages were given 
in pledge of future fidelity; and the two kings of 
Leinster, in person, tendered their allegiance and ho-r 
mage in the tent of the conqueror. 

Placed as the monarch and his rival Brian were at 
this crisis, each flushed wjith recent victory, and medi- 
tating further enterprises, there could hardly have ex^ 

* Tigernach, and Ware's AniiquUtea, c. 84. 

t "^ A bhfan me ConDradb."— An. InisfiiU. ad ao. 979. Sec also, for thi9 
batUe, VaUaocey.-^Lati;* of Tamsirff, etc. 
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iirted a doubt in the mind of either that they must ere 
long be committed together in the field ; and, as usually 
happens, it was from the younger and least tried of the 
two parties that the provocative to the onset first pro- 
ceeded. In pursuance of the will of Olill-OUum, already 
more than once adverted to, the district of Dalcas, or 
Dalcassia, the present county of Clare, was inherited by 
j^jy Brian, as prince of the Dalcassian tribe. A predatory 
782. incursion under the monarch into this territory, at the 
commencement of his reign, gave a sufficiently clear 
indication of hostile feeling; but a still more wounding 
offence to the pride of the gallant tribe to which Brian 
belonged, was, about the period we have now reached, 
wantonly committed. The sacred tree in the Plain of 
Adoration, at Adair,^ under whose boughs the Dalcassian 
princes used in former times to be inaugurated, was, 
by Malachy's order, in the course of this inroad cut 
down.f 

But these pointed aggressions, among which the 
latter stands forth the most prominently in all our an- 
nals, having failed to arouse the resentment of the hero 
of Munster, the monarch again, in the following year, 
held forth the signal of defiai|ce, by marching his troops 
into the province of Leinster, which, as forming a part 
of the kingdom of Leath Mogh, was now under the 
dominion of Brian, and there spreading havoc and de- 



^ Annal. Inisfall. ad ann. 983. See an acconnt of the practice of trev- 
wonhip among the ancient Iriah, b tbe Firat Volame of this Work, 
c. ii. p. 45 .etc. 

f iinnal. Inisfall. ad an. 982—963. Oar antiqoary, Ledwich, in his ^reat 
aoxietf to prove the Iriah io have been of Teatonic origin— a mippoaition 
which, with regard to a small portion of her population, the Scot^ has 
been shown to be highly probable^ — ^has addaced, among other evioence, 
the ancient custom of inaogoratimg the kings of Cashelon a luge stone. 
^Thiswasa Firbolgian cnstom," he says, ^introduced from the north; 
where the people erected great atones, or stone -circles, forthe election and 
inaogoration of their princes." He forgot, however, that thou^ the Bnr 

Sinian branch of the Munster kings adopted this form on their election, 
ose of the Dalcassian line were inaugurated under the Biie-Magfa-Adairj 
or sacred tree, in Thomond; a custom which, beinff, according to him, a 
proof of Celtic descent, is sufficient to neutralise at leaat the inference de- 
duced by him from the other. 
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yastatioii over its plains '*to the very sea." * Such an a.d. 
infringement of his royal rights was not to be submitted ^• 
to by the king of Munster, who, putting himself at the 
head of a large force, marched directly against the 
monarch, and, by thb prompt and decisive movement, 
rendered hostilities for the time unnecessary. Yielding 
to remonstrances so strongly backed, Malachy consented 
to acknowledge his rival's claims; and a sort of con- 
vention was then mutually agreed upon, confirming to 
Brian his right of dominion over the kingdom of Leath 
Mogli, in like manner as it assured to the monarch his 
right of sovereignty over Leath Cuinn. It was more-> 
over stipulated on both sides, that all persons held in 
>GaptiVity by either, who belonged to the dominions of 
the other, should be forthwith delivered up; and lastly, 
in reference to the daim upon Leinster — the point 
immediately at issue, — it was settled that Donald, the 
jdng of that province, was bound to pay tribute to 
Brian.f 

Through the four or five following years this ami- 
cable arrangement appears to have been respected by A. D. 
both parties; but, in the year 988, whether in i*evenge ^^'' 
for some aggression, or moved by the one sole aim and 
object of his career, the supplanting of the power of the 
-monarchy, we find Brian actively preparing, both by 
land and water, for the invasion at once of the two pro- 
vinces, Meath and Connaught. Embarking the whole 
of his force in boats on the Shannon, he thus conveyed 
them as far as Lough Ree, laying the country on each 
«ide under contribution. Then dividing his forces into 
two corps, he detached one of them to the western parts 
of Connaught, which they plundered and laid waste, 
slaying iMurgisius, the Boydamna of that province; 
while with the other he himself marched into Meath, 
devastating all that lay in his course, on the western 

^'^Go JHwr,"— Tigemach, ad an. aB3. IV Mag. ad an, 982. (serse 
<!oio.983.) 

tlniifiill. adan.98e. 

II. ^ 
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bank of the Shaaaon, and returned to his palace of 
Kinkora, laden with rich spoils/ 

The two great rivals were now again in open conflict; 
though, for the three following years, alternate inroads 
into each other's territories, for the purpose of spoil and 
plunder, appear to have been the only means of mutual 
annoyance resorted to by them. Against the Danes, 
A.r>. however, the spirited monarch continued to carry on a 
^^' brisk and eifective warfare; and so closely laid siege to 
them in Dublin, for the space of *' twenty nights," that 
they were at length reduced to salt water for their only 
drink. In this extremity, finding themselves compelled 
to submit, they agreed to pay to the monarch, in ad-r 
diiion to the accustomed tributes, one ounce of gold out 
of every principal dwelling-house in Dublin, to be paid 
yearly on Christmas-night to him and bis heirs for 
cver.f 

In the year 994, Dublin must again have been the 
scene of his triumphs, as he is said to have then car-^ 
ried off from thence two trophies, — the collar of Tomar, 
and the sword of Garlus; :{: to which, from the empha-^ 
tic manner in which they are always mentioned, peculiar 
interest must have been attached. In the course of 
the same year, during an inroad made by him into 
Munster, an engagement ensued between 4iis forces and 
those of Brian, in which the latter was defeated.^ 

^ IV Mag. Vallapcey [LawaofTanlstry), Trpni MunsUr Records. Val- 
lancey gives to this Roydamna tne name of Mairedach. 
t Tigerpach. ad* ap- ^z 

i Harris could not have seen this record, or he wonld not have asserted 
that the aword of Carlus belonged to Carolds Knute, who was killed ait 
Clontarf. The collar of Tomar was a golden torques, which the monarch 
Malachy took from the neck of a Danish chieftain whom he had coa< 
qaered:^ 

^ Let Erin remember .the days of old. 
Ere her faithless sons hetraved her. 
When Malachy wore the collar of gold 
Which be won /rom her proud invader.— -fr/sA Melodisf, 
§ Inisfall. ad an. 994. With a spirit of pariisanship which deserves 

KMse, at least, for its ardour, being ready to kindle even on matters as far 
ck as the tenth century, Vallancey suppresses all mention of this defeat 
of bis favourite hero : though, in the aniials most partial to the .cause uf 
Mauster^thoae of Inisfallen— it forms almost the only record for tiie year. 
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Put this passing edipse of the Momonian hero's good 
fortune was amply redeemed in the following year, 
when invading, in his turn, the dominions of the mo- 
narch, he gained a complete victory over him; and, 
earrying conflagration into the Royal Rath^ in which 
stood the palace of the kings of Tara,* burned that an- 
cient and stately structure to the ground. At length, 
recalled perhaps by some worthier feelings than appear 
in general to have actuated their conduct, to a sense of 
the lasting injury they were inflicting upon their coun- 
try by these feuds, the rival sovereigns again formed 
with each other a treaty of peace, on the basis, as be- a.I). 
fore, of mutual recognition of their respective rights, as ^^' 
rulers of the two great divisions of tlie island, Lieath 
Cuinn and Leath Alogh.f 

. That an honest zeal for the public welfare bore some 
share ia the motives that led to this step, may be fairly 
inferred from the Grst fruits of their reconcilement 
having been an active campaign in concert against the 
t)anes. Marching with their united forces to Dublin, 
they (here demanded and received hostages from the 
Northmen; and, in the same year, having renewed their 
joint invasion of that city, they caried o(T from thence 
both spoil and hostages, and, as the chroniclers exulting- 
ly add, " with much triumph to the Irish.":}: A yet 
more brilliant success awaited them in the following year, 
when, as they lay encamped with their respective ar- 
mies in the valley called, in those times, Glen-Mama, the 
Danes poured forth from their seat of strength an im- a. h 
raenae force, with the hopeof surprising and overwhelm- looo.' 
itig the two sovereigns. But, in the conflict that then 
ensued, the superior fortune of the day was with the 
Irish; and, among the Danish princes and nobles 

• Annal. iDbfall. ad an. 995. These ftonals style the straetnre that was 
burned down** reachn aoidhe,'' or, the Honse of the Learned Man, or 
Preceptor; bat, according to Ydllancey's authorities, it was the Regal 
llouse^orttath, ofMeath. . : 

+ Inisfell ad an. 997. ' '•■-. 

1 1 V Mag. ad an 997. « Fri saabhais do Gaoidhelaibh.»' -, . : 
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who fell in the action, is recorded Harold, the son 
ofAnlaf/ 

Not long after this event the Northmen of Dublin, 
under the command of their king, Sitric, making an 
irruption into Leinster, carried away with diem the king 
of that province, Donogh Mac-Donald ; on hearing of 
which outrage uponhisliegeman, the active Brian march- 
ed instantly with a select force to their city, and having 
delivered the royal captive, burned down their principal 
dun, or fortress, making himself master of the gold, sil- 
ver, and other precious effects they had amassed, and 
then forced them to expel king Sitric, the author of the 
outrage, from the country. The Annals of the Four 
Masters represent Malachy as acting with Brian in this 
expedition; but Tigernacb, the annals of Ulster, and 
of Inisfallen, all agree in attributing the credit of it to 
Brian alone.f It is, indeed manifest that, about this 
period, the monarch had seen reason to separate his in- 
terests from those of the aspiring king of Munster; 
whether from jealousy of that princess increasing fame, 
or, as seems more probable, from a clearer insight into 

* IV Mag. ad. ao. 999. 

t Tigeroach and Inisfall. ad aa. 990. We have here.anoUier hwlorical 
partisaii in the field. The author of Cambrenau Everaiu, with whom Ma- 
lachy^ ia not andeaerredlT a favourite, asngns to him alone all the glory 
of this aohieveMent. ''He attribates (says VaUaneev) the whole hononr 
of this action to Malaohy, with an otter exclusion ot Brian, althoof^h the 
annals of Tigemach expressly mention Brian as solely eniraged in the 
affnr, without attributing any share of it to Malaohy." Vallancej than 
proceeds, with much warmth and energy, to contend that Bli|)achy had no 
share whatever in this exploit. 

As long as this sort of partibanship confines itself within the booads of 
honest seal, it is, however misplaced, respectable ; but too often unfairness 
is one of the weapons to which it resorts, and Vallancey himself is not 
always exempt from this charge. In order to palliate the violence of Bri- 
an^ proceedmn, attempts have been made oy some of his enthnsitstic 
admirers to make it appear that the first aggression came from Malachy; 
and, with this view, Vallancey, in giving an account of an attack upon 
Monster, in the year 988, by the people orCoonaught, asserts, without the 
slightest authority from any of oor authentic annals, that the monarch's 
own principality of Meath took a part in the aggression. ^ In 986," he 
says, ** the people of Connaught, assisted by those of Meath, in open vio- 
lin of their king's treaty wiUi Brian, invaded the west of Munster ■ 
..... ^ Brian, to revenge this insult, marched at the bead of a powerful 
tqm^^ etc. 
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the real nature of his desigDSy and a too late conviclioD, 
perhaps, that, in aiding, so active a rival's schemes, he 
was but hastening forward the march of a power already 
threatening the rights and safety of the supreme throne 
itselt 

Whatever may have been his real motives for such 
conduct, the fact of a change, at this time, in the policy 
of the monarch is sufficiently evinced by his marching his 
troops on a predatory expedition into Leioster (that pro- 
vince being now in relations of allegiance with Brian) 
in the very same year that had just been signalised by 
Brian^s victory over the Northmen. In consequence, 
as it is said, of this overt act of hostility, but clearly in 
pursuance of his own long-meditated scheme of usurpa- 
tion, Brian collected together a large army from the pro- 
vinces of Connaught, Munster, and Leinster, together 
with an auxiliary corps furnished by the Danes of Dublin, 
whom he had now brought into obedience; and, at the 
head of this imposing force, marched towards Tara. 
Leading that the monarch had retired with his troops to 
the plain of Bregia, he detached to that place a squadron 
of Daoish cavalry which, coming in conflict with the a. n. 
troops of Malachy, were, almost to a man, cut to pieces. ^^'• 
On the appearance, however, of Brian, with the main 
body of his immense force, the monarch saw that to con- 
tinue his resistance would be for the present unavailing, 
and that by concession only could he hope to purchase 
a brief respite for the monarchy. Accordingly, appeal- 
ing to his rival's generosity, on account of the disparity 
in the numbers of their respective forces, and giving 
hostages in pledge of fidelity and present submission, he 
succeeded for the time in averting the danger with 
which he was threatened; and Brian, withdrawing his 
troops peaceably from the royal territory, departed, as 
the chroniclers express it, '* without battle^ without waste, 
without burning. '' * 

***GRn cath, gan iodradh, gan loscc."— IV Mag. ad an. 1000 (%r» 
com. 1001). 
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Aecording to some accounts* of this transaction, the 
monarch, in pleading the comparative weakness of his 
own force, requested that a certain time should be al- 
lowed him for the purpose of bringing into the field his 
whole military strength; engaging solemnly that if, 
within that period, he should find himself unable to try 
the question with the sword, he would at once resign his 
throne and pay homage and tribute to Brian as mo- 
narch. With this plausible arrangement the king of 
Munster, it is added, politely complied. That such in- 
stances of courtesy in warfare were not unfrequent 
among the Scandinavians, we learn from one of their 
own historians; who tells of a Danish general voluntarily 
reducing his force in order to be on a level with that of 
his antagonist, f But the story of Brian's still more 
chivalrous flight of complaisance, besides that it is men- 
tioned in none of the authentic Irish chronicles, bears 
evident marks of modern fabrication. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

UtfQrpatiMi of the Tfltone of Tan bj Brian.— His TriamplMiDt Progresa 
throagh the Ckiuotry.— Oifta and Privileges bestowed by him apon the 
Charcb. — ^State of the Country nnder his Dominion. — Unnsoally long 
interval of Peace.— Dittarbed by the Restlessness and Perfidy of the 
People of Leinster.— Malachy, defeated by them, applies for Assistance 
to Brian.— Is Refused.— Preparations of the Northmen, in League with 
the Lagenians, for a Descent upon Ireland. — Forces collected from most 
of the Dt^fott Domroions.— Great Battle of Clontarf and its Conse- 
qnencies. 

A. D. The following year beheld the accomplishment of the 

^^^* ambitious Brian's projects and hopes. It is commonly 

stated, with a view of exonerating him from the 



* OHalloran. t Mallet, torn. i. 231. 
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odiam of usurpation, and investing bis acts with the 
sanction of popular approval, that he had been, pre- 
viously to his first rebellion, solicited earnestly by the 
princes and states of Connaught to depose Malachy from 
the supreme throne, and take the sceptre into his own 
hands. But in none of our really trustworthy records is 
there to be found the slightest authority for this asser- 
tion; and the term ^* rebellion,'' applied by the annalists 
to Brian's first march upon Tara,^ sufficiently points out 
the sort of aspect under which that aggression must 
have been generally regarded. Though left to linger 
on through a few more feverish months, in the mere 
semblance of sovereignty, the fate of the monarch was 
by that step finally sealed, and his rivaPs supremacy 
^«cured. In the following year, at the head of a force 
as formidabte in numbers as before, Brian again 
marched to Tara; and there, in the palace of her ancient 
monarchs, received the homage of their last legitimate 
successor, the descendant of a series of fifty Hy-Niell 
kings, and was by him acknowledged supreme sovereign 
of all Ireland. 

However strong and ascendant was the power ac- 
quired by Brian over the minds of his fellow country- 
men, by a long life of military success, so daring a step 
as he had now ventured upon, in utter defiance of all 
those long cherished prejudices in favour of old and 
preseriptive rights which we have seen to be innate in 
the national character, could hardly have been risked by 
him without some misgivings, and even apprehensions, 
as to the result. Accordingly, though in no quarter does 
there appear to have been open resistance to bis au- 
thority, nor any instance of a recourse to arms, in favour 
of Malachy, it is yet clear, from the constant and watch- 
ful activity with which the new monarch kept the field 
through the two or three following years, and his rest- 
less movements throughout all Ireland, demanding 

* Tigernach* ad an. 1000. and IV Mag. ad an. 999 (srse com. 1000). 
Tigernach calls it ** a rebellion through treachery ; ^—intpod ire meabhhL 
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hostages in every quarter, that the apparently willisg 
submission of the country was mainly the work of his 
own vigilance and vigour ; and that what he had acquired 
by the sword, was chiefly by the sword maintained. 

The powerful houses of the Hy-Niells, as well the two 
branches long excluded from the succession as those — 
the Tirone and Clan-Colman,— which had, down to this 
period, alternately enjoyed it,^ made common cause in 
opposing and thwarting the new monarch, but only in 
one instance appear to have ventured on open hostilities 
with him in the field. The southern Hy-Niells having, 
with the aid of the forces of Connaught, taken up arms 
is. D. sg^iost his authority, he gave them battle in the neigh- 
10)8. bourhood of Athlone, and obtained an easy victory over 
them.f 

The prince who governed at this time the Hy-Niells of 
the north was Aodh, the grandson of the heroic Murker- 
tach, — a chief who, as being the roydamna, or successor 
apparent to Malachy, was the person, next to this prince 
the most aggrieved by his deposition. But a menacing 
movement ortwo, notfollowed up by any actual hostility, 
was all that the usurper had to encounter from the 
young Aodh; who, making war soon after (a.d. 1005.) 
on the province of Ulad, fell gallantly, as became a 
descendant of the Chief ''of the Warriors of the Saffron 
Hue,'' in an engagement called, from the place where it 
occurred, the Battle of the Wood of Tulka.:|: Among the 
few faint attempts at resistance made by the Hy-Niells 
of the north, was that of a prince of Ulidia, Flahertach 
O'Neill, who refused to give hostages to Brian. But the 
military dictator extorted these sureties by force *,§^ and, 
soon after, carried off Flahertach himself as his pri- 
soner. 

The ready acquiescence with which, in general, so 
violent a change in the polity of the country was sub- 



See Dissertation, etc. by O'Connor of Balenagar, sect. 15. 

IV Mag ad ao. 1001 (sera com. 1003) 

** CaUi Craoibhe Tulcha.'' IV Mag. $ Annal IniffalL ad to. 1006. 
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mitted tOy may be in a great degree attributed to the 
example of patience and disinterestedness exhibited by 
the immediate victim of this revolution, the deposed 
Malachy himself. Nor, in forming our estimate of this 
prince's character from a general view of his whole 
career, can we well hesitate in coming to the conclusion, 
that not to any backwardness in the field, or want of 
vigour in council, is his tranquil submission to the violent 
encroachments of his rival to be attributed ; but to a 
regard, rare at such an unripe period of civilisation, for 
the real interests of the public weal, and an unwilling- 
ncM to risk, for his own personal views, the explosive 
burst of discord which, in so inflammable a state of the 

Eolitical atmosphere, a struggle for the monarchy would, 
e knew, infallibly provoke. Acting on this prudent, 
and, as far as we can judge, patriotic motive, he even 
generously lent his aid to the usurper in preserving the 
gmeral pMce of the country; and when Brian, attended 
by the kings of Leath-Mogh, proceeded on his circuit 
ihrongh the provinces, — passing, as his progress is 
described, ** beyond the Red Cataract,* in Ula," — we 
find Malachy, with the contingent of troops supplied 
by his principality, following quietly among the other 
liegemen in the royal train. 

During one of these progresses, having remained 
a week in the city of Armagh, the new monarch left, as 
a devout offering, on the great altar of the cathedral, a 
gold collar weighing twenty ounces.f A most marked 
feature, indeed, in the policy of this prince, was the 
regard manifested by him for the interests of religion, 
and his liberal patronage of the ministers of the church. 
Ill the course of a subsequent visit to Ulster he aflbrded 
a substantial mark of his feeling on this subject, when, 
in order to repair the ravages committed by the North- 

* Edsruaidhy the present Ballyshannon,— called the Red Catairact, from 
the salmon- leap, for which this spot is celebrated. 

t The f aliie of gold was, I suppose, at that time, aboat five times as 
great as at the present day. 
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men, he granted, in addition to a gift of glebe brnds to 
the churches of Ireland, a considerable extension of 
their imiminities and rights. After depositing his pious- 
oUation at Armagh, he proceeded^ attended by the kings* 
of the south, to the royal seat of the Dalriedaqs in 
Antrim, called Rath-mor-Muige-Liney or (he Great 
Fortress near the Water,^ where he received hostages 
from all the princes of that region, as well as from the 
whole of the remaining dynasts of Leth-Cuinn. 

To follow in detail the various progresses of this de- 
scription which he perfcH^med during the first few years 
of his reign, would be Iktle more than a mer^. repetition 
of the same uninteresting and, for the mo^t part, blood- 
less course of events; the few instances that occurred of 
resistance to his demands, having led rarely to any more 
serious result than the seizure of the refractory chieftains 
as prisoners; and all such captives of this rank as fell 
into his power were led in chains to his regal fo^tres^ 
at Kinkora. 

This vigorous policy appears to have completely sue-' 
eeeded. An interval of peace for some years followed' 
upon these measures, such as it has rarely been Ireland'^ 
fortune*. whether in ancient or modern times to enjoy v 
and the void left by the dearth of the usual stirring 
events in the bloodless annals of these few tranquil years 
has been filled up, by the fancy of later writers, with a 
glowing picture of the peace, prosperity, and civilisation 
which was now diffused throughout the whole country^ 
by the salutary laws and wise government of its ruler. 
In addition to the endowments and privileges newly con- 
ferred upon the church, the schools and colleges ravaged 
by the Danes were all restored to their former condition 
and new institutions of learning and piety founded. The 
wealth of the state devoted to objects of public utility 
was, we are told, employed in the erection of fortified 
places, in the building of numerous bridges, and the 

* Initfall. ad an 1004. SeeB^aoford (Ancient Topography rflrelmub^ 
at Rath-mor-roaighe-line i-wCoileotan vol iii. 
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construction of massive causeways; while, to provide 
also for the dignity of the regal slate, the various royal 
houses and places throughout Munster, more especially 
the monarch's favourite abode at Kinl^ora, were, by his 
orders, all rebuilt and embellished. It is added likewise 
-by the same romantic authorities, as a proof of the in- 
fluence of Brian's laws on society, and the consequent 
purity of the public morals, that a beautiful maiden, 
adorned with i;old and jewels, and bearing in her hand 
A white wand, with a costly ring on its top, travelled 
alone over the whole island without any attempt being 
•made on her honour or her treasures/ 

fFhrough the whole of this prosperous picture it hi 
easy to trace the florid colouring of the fabulist; and, 
with the exception of the endowment granted to the 
chnrches, and^ the repairs of some of the royal forts fn 
Munster« there is not one of the acts attributed thus to 
Brian, of which any record is to be found in our genuine 
annals; while the story of the maiden, travelling safely 
with her ring and jewels over the island, is but an im- 
provement on similar fables long current among the 
Danes and Anglo-Saxons. It was the boast of the 
Danish lawgiver, Frotho, that he could expose, without 
fear oftheA, the most precious things on the public paths; 
and, in Alfred's time, as a similar test of the honesty of 
the people, rich bracelets were, it is said, hung up by 
4he rqad-side.f 



* . Veraei qaoled by Keating. Wfi find in ^eHer (IWc/. Hist.) a 4 
lation of these verses by M. Lally-Tolendal :— " Les lois ct lep moeara 
^iaient tellement respect^es, que les bardea Irlandais^ en cfaantaint le regna 
heareux de Brian Boroihmh, ont dit,— 

^ Une vierge, nnissant aox dona de la nature , 
De Tor et des rabis, P^clat el la valenr, 
A la clarte du joar on dans la nuit obscure 
Define mer jusqu'i Tautre allait sana protectenr* 

Ne j^rdait rien de sa parare, 

Ne Qsquait rien pour sa podenr^" 

'I' ** II ^t de si bqns r^glements coptre le brigandage, et v^eilla si biep fk 
leiir observation, qu^il exppaait des bagnes d'or snr lea grands cheminf sana 
que peraonne osAt les Prendre. Les histnriena anglais racontent la m^me 
^bose dn grand Alfred ^ — Mallet, Hist, ch Daamemflrc. 
\ p( Wiiliiini the Cooqaeror's time, a similar rbnantio account ia given. 
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But though, io the instance of our Irish hero, — and 
the same has been the fate of all such lights of obscure 
periods, — romance supplies the pUioe amply of authentic 
history, there is yet enough, in the genuine records of 
his actions, to entitle him to the rank he holds in historic 
fame. Had he no other claim to distinction, his name 
would fully merit commemoration for the vigorous 
policy ^th which, when advanced to the supreme 
power, he succeeded in quelling and keeping down that 
whole swarm of petty kings and dynasts, who, at once 
tyrants and rebels, have been at all times the worst 
scourge of the country, leaving neither peace to the 
people, nor security to the throne. To his prompt 
vigour in suppressing, or rather coercing into harm- 
lessness this most mischievous as well as most absurd of 
ail forms of arbtocracy, is to be attributed the rareand^ 
in those times, unexampled tranquillity which theeountry 
enjoyed under his sway. 

A storm, however, was now gathering, which boded 
interruption to this short interval of peace. The high 
hand with which Brian had carried his usurpation, set- 
ting at defiance all competitors and opponents, had the 
effect of awing also into submission the Danish princes 
of the island ; and although, in the seaport towns, the 
Northmen were still numerous, beiog encouraged by a 
policy, dangerous under such circumstances, to continue 
their commerce with the natives, not an attempt appears 
to have been made by them to disturb the general 
peace. In the year 1013, however, the people of 
im I'^iDfi^c'^9 who had been always the most shamefully for- 
' ward among their countrymen, both in serving as aux- 
iliaries to the foreigner, and in using his alUance for 
their own purposes, joined their forces to those of Sitric, 
king of Dublin, and, with more than ordinary ferocity, 
invaded the province of Meath.^ The king of Leinster, 

" Araongtt other things, is not to be forgotten that good peace that be made 
.in this land ; so that a man of any accoaut might ^o over bis kingdom bh- 
hart, with his bosom full of gold.''— ii^on GkromcU. 
* Inisfall ad an. 1018. IV Mag ad an. 1012 (xrsB com 1018 ) . 
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Naolmorda, had^ in the year 999, been aided by the 
forces of (be Danes in usurping the orown of that king- 
dom, and now co-operated with (hem in this plundering 
expedition into Meath, ^npoiling and burning all that 
lay in their way, as far as *Hhe Sacred Ground of St. 
Fechin, and the Plain of Bregia."^ 

To avenge this violation of bis terri(ory, the deposed 
monardi, now only king of Meath, set fire to (he neigh- 
l>ouring districts of I^einster as far as Benadar,-}- the 
present Hill of Howth. There, being at(acked by the 
combined force of Maolmorda and his Danish allies, he 
was entirely defeated wi(h (he loss of 200 of his best 
troops, his son, Flann, and several of the noble chiefs 
of Meath. Under the pressure of this defeat, and threat- 
ened with still further aggression, Malachy adopted 
4he r^olution of applying for assistance to Brian; and 
acconiingly hastening to the palace of Kinkora, where 
the monarch's court was now held, he there presented 
himself as an humble suitor in the presence of that prince 
whom be had, but a few years before, looked down upon 
from the supreme throne. Representing in pathetic 
terms the constant alarm to which he was exposed by 
the joint hostility of two such formidable neighbours, 
he implored earnestly the aid and interference of Brian 
to avert from his territory so dreadful a scourge. To 
this entreaty the veteran hero, wholly untouched, as it 
would seem, by the appeals to bis generosity, which the 
peculiar circumstances of the case involved, returned a 
stem refusal; and the king of Meath was left to defend 
his possessions by such means as his own narrow re- 
sources supplied.:^ 

In the summer, however, of that year, so menacing 
an aspect had the combined movements of the Danes 
and Lagenians begun to assume, that Brian, to meet the 

* Oar airg Tarmon Feithin 7 Maigh Breach —fanafaU. ad an. 1013. 
Fechin was a saint of the seventh century tn wnom, in many parts of Ire- 
land, this sortof Termon, or free lands, were dedicated. 

t >■ c The Mountain of Birds. 

% Inisfiill. ad an. 1013. 

II. \Q 
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Goming clanger, advanced his quarters to the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin, laying waste the country of Ossory 
in hismarch. Atthesame time he detached into Leinster 
bis son, Morrough, with a select body of troops which, 
in like manner, devastated the country with fire and 
sword as far as Glendalougb, and the Sacred Ground 
of Sl Caimii;! ; and then returned, with a number of pri- 
soners and abundant spoil, to Brian, whose camp was 
pitched on that ground, iaihe neighbourhood of Dublin, 
now called Kilmainham. Here be remained from the 
month of August until Christmas; when, finding that he 
could not succeed in bringing the Danes or Lagenians to 
action, he broke up his quarters and returned, laden 
with ample spoil, to Kinkora^ 

Meanwhile the Northmen, encouraged by his absence 
from Munster, bad made a descent with a large fleet on 
the south of Ireland, and plundered and burned the city 
of Cork; but, before they could re-embark, were at- 
tacked with success by the natives, and lost in the action 
that ensued, among other distinguished leaders, the 
young Anlaf, son of Sitric, the king of Dublin* 

No sooner had Brian withdrawn from his cantonments 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin, than the Danes of that 
city, as well asof every other partof Ireland where these 
foreigners were dispersed, began to prepare with the 
utmost activity for a combined effort against the Irish, 
by despatching envoys in every direction to summon 
auxiliaries to their banner. Not only from Scotland, 
from the Orkneys and Hebrides, the isle of Man, and 
the isles of Shetland,' did they muster together all the 
disposable force of their fellow Northmen, but even to 
Denmark, Norway, and other parts of Scandinavia,'' 
messengers were sent to solicit immediate succours; 
and such were the accounts circulated by them of their 
prospects of success, that, as a French chronicler of that 
a((0 states, a large fleet full of northern adventurers 

* loiifall ad an 1014 
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were induced by these representalioQS to crowd to the 
Irish shores, bringing with them their wives and 
children, and hoping to share, as he adds, in the.con- 
qifest and enjoyment of a oountry '* which contained 
twelve cities, most ample bishoprics, and abundant 
wealth."* 

Though long prepared, by the unnatural alliance 
which had placed Leinster in the hands of the Danes^ 
to expect a struggle of no ordinary descrt{llion, Brian 
could little have foreseen so formidable an array of force 
as was BOW collecting to assail him. Nothing daunted, 
however, by their numbers, he put himself at the head 
of his own brave army of Munster; and, joined by 
Malachy with the troops of Meath, and by the forces of 
Gonnaught under the command of Teige, the king of 
that province, marched directly to the Plain of Dublin, 
and took up his station in front of the enemy on the 
very same ground which had been occupied by him in 
the summer of the preceding year. Having reconnoitred 
the state of the opposing force, he ventured to detach into 
Leioster a selectliody of troops, consisting of the choice 
of hu Dalcassian warriors, together with a smaH body 
also of Eugenians, for the purpose of devastating the 
dominions of the king of Leinster, and thereby causing 
a diversion of the enemy's force. The command of 
this secret expedition the monarch entrusted to his son, 
Donough, with orders to dispatch his mission quickly, 
and return to the army within two days, before which 
period it was not expected a general engagement would 
take place. 

Sk>me traitor, however, in the camp of Brian, had 
contrived to apprise the Danes of the departure of this 

* ''His temporibus Normaniii supradicti quod paires eornm nunquam 
perpetratae aa« saot, cam innamera clasae Hioerniam insalam, qna; 
Irkuufa dicitar, ingressi soot, ana cum oxoribos, et liheris et capttvis 
Chriatianis, quos fecerant sibi servos, at Hirlandis extioctis, ipsi pro ipsis 
inhabitarent opoleotissiniain terram, quae xn civitates, com amplissimis 
^piscopatibos et uoom reffem habet, ac propriam linguam, sed Latjnaa 
titeras " — Ademar ap. Labbe. 
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detachment; urging earnestly, at the same time, the 
p6licy of commencing their attack before this gallant 
band should have returned. It is stated in the Annals 
oflnisfallen, but in thataloneof all our native chronicles, 
that the traitor who conveyed thisintelligence and advice 
to the enemy was no other than the deposed monarch, 
Malachy, who ako promised, it is added, to draw off his 
own troops in the approaching engagement, and remain 
with his 1000 men ofMeath inactive. Had this wronged 
and despoiled monarch, so lately a suitor in vain to the 
usurper of his crown for the means of defending the 
small remains of ancient dignity still left to him, been 
so far tempted by the present oe(»ision of revenge as to 
forget at once all his sense of duty and patriotism, and 
close a long life of public virtue in disgrace, such a fall, 
hurried on as it had been by wrongs and insults, would 
have excited far more of painful regret than of surprise. 
It is no small relief, however, to discover that there 
exist no valid grounds for this story; that, as presently 
shall be shown, it is Wholly at variance with subsequent 
established facts, and owedits originsolely to a wretched 
spirit of provincial partisanship which, in order to exalt 
by comparison the character of the popular hero, Brian, 
did not hesitate to blacken unjustly the fame of bis com- 
petitor, Malachy. 

The intimation, by whomsoever conveyed, of the di- 
minution of Brian's force by the late detachment, appears 
to have been acted upon by the enemy; who, having 
spent the whole of the night in preparing for a general 
action, presented themselves at the first dawn of light 
before the Irish army, which had taken up its position at 
this time on the plain of Clontarf. It had been the wish, 
A. D. we are told, of Brian to avoid engaging on this day 
1014. (Friday, April 23d), which, as being the anniversary 
of Christ's Passion, ought to have been kept sacred, as 
he felt, from the profanation of warfare. Being forced, 
however, to waive his scruples upon this point, be after* 
wards skilfully, as we shall see, turned the incident to 
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account; makiDg it the metns of calling forth the re- 
ligious as well as the military zeal and enthusiasm oF 
his countrymeiK 

While, according to Irish tradition, the motive of 
the Danes for provoking the conflict on this day was, 
the wish to avail themselves of the diminished state of 
Brian^s force, the Scandinavian authorities, on the other 
hand, attribute it to supernatural suggestion; and tell 
of some oracular idol which, on being consulted by the 
Danish general, Bruadair, answered, that if the engage- 
ment took place on a Friday, king Brian would assnredlv 
fall in the field/ 

The confederate army of the Danes and Lagenians 
was composed of three separate corps, or divisions; the 
first of which consisted of the Danes of Dublin, led by 
two distinguished officers, Dolat and Conmaol, toge- 
ther with a select body of 1000 Northmen, clad in 
coats of mail from head to foot, and commanded by 
two Norwegian princes, Anmd and Charies, the sons 
of White Danes. Tbe second division, formed of the 
/orcas of Leinster, was commanded by Maolmurda, 
principal king of that province; and subordinately to 
bim, by some minor dynnsts, among whom were the 
prince of Hy-Falgia, and Tuathal, of the Lifiey terri- 
tory. With these were joined also a large body, or 
battalion of Danes.f The third corps consisted of the 
auxiliaries from the coasts of the Baltic, and from the 
isles, under the orders of Bruadair, the admirat of the 
fleet which had brought them to Ireland, and of Lodar, 
earl of the Orkney islands. Attached to this division, 
there were also a number of Britons from Cornwall and 



* Niala Sage, ap. Johnstone, Antiq. Celto-Scand. Thus, in tbe Latin 
version: — '*Uoc per veneficia explorante qiiemadmodum abitara esset 
pagna, responsnm oracnii tie talerat : si die veneris pngua foret Brianem 
rpgem adepta victoria casuram ; sin prins conflij|reretur, omnes qui banc 
adveraam consisterent, occasaros esse ; bine Broder ante diem Veneris acie 
dimicandara negavit 

t Inisfall. acf an 1014. ^ Cath do Oballaib f* tbe word cath signifying 
both a battle and a battalion. 
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Wales, under the petty princes of their respective terri- 
tories.* 

To confront this array of the enemy's forces, the army 
of Brian was likewise divided into three separate co- 
lumns; at the head of pne of which he placed his eldest 
son, Morrough, intending to oppose it to the first division 
of the enemy. This column was composed of the troops 
of the king of Meath,'of the brave Dalgais, now dimin- 
ished in numbers, but strong in valour and fame, and a 
body of men from Conmacnemara, a maritime district 
of western Connaught. Of the loyal devotion of the 
blood of Brian to the national cause, there was no want 
of pledges on that day ; as, in addition to the intrepid 
Morrough, there fought also in the ranks of this column 
four other sons of the monarch named Teige, Donald, 
Conor, and Flan, besides the grandson of Brian, young 
TurJough, the son of the commander, Morrough. 

The division whose task it was to oppose the second of 
tlie enemy's corps, was commanded byCian and Donald, 
both princes of the Eugenian line, and of whom the 
former is said, by the annalists, to have exceeded in 
stature and beauty all other Irishmen. Under these 
chiefs were ranged, in addition to the warriors of their 
own gallant tribe, the forces of the king of the Desies, 
and of all the other various septs and principalities of 
the south, of Ireland. Among the dynasts named as 
asBisCing with their troops in this division are found 
Scanlan, prince of Loch Lene, and O'Dubhlon, king of 
the O'Connals of Gabhra. Nor did the jealousy so long 

* " Cbein mc Maolmaadh os e b. faide b. dheas an EiriDii.''— iii/^/a//. 
fid an. 1014. CiaD mvm the chief of the Eu^enians of Cashell, and aooiD- 
law of Brian. There remain some lamentations or elegies on this warrior's 
death, written by Mac GioUa Caoimh, a poet who flourished, we are told, 
in the time of Brian. Of these elegies, which are found in the collection 
called the Mnnster Book, Mr. O'Keilly gives the following account i-^ 
**\tt. A poem of fonrty-foar verses, beginning, * Dreadful the night, this 
night.' It is the lamentation of the poet after Cian, Brian, and nis son, 
Morroogh. 3d. A poem of 108 vet sec, beginning, *Raithiean*s Rath of 
Core and Cian,' npoo the deserted state of Ratn Raithlean, and other 
palaces, after the cleath of CorC| Cian, and other Momonian princes;" — 
Trans. Ibemo Celt Society. 
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subsiBliDg betweea the two moielies of the islaad pre- 
vent the northern portion from contributing its share of 
aid on this great occasion; as, in the list of the chiefs 
commanding thesecond column, we find O'CarroIl, prince 
orOrgiall,in Ulster, and Maguire, prince ofFermanagh, 
— the two most illustrious Irishmen, says the chronicleri 
that graced the field on that day;* and iherefore worthy* 
he adds, of fighting under the banner of Cian. 

To the third division of Brian's army, which was 
under the command of O'Connor, son of the king of 
Connaught, was assigned the task of engaging the aux- 
iliaries brought by the enemy's ships from Norway and 
the isles; and, in forming this corps, a number of Ul- 
Ionian kings and chiefs combined their forces. Among 
these are found enumerated O'Hedian of Adnia, O'Kelly , 
of Hy-Mania, Aodh *' the Wounder," king of Eily, and 
Echtigemi prince of Aradia.f 

From the above enumeration of the forces of the 
Irish on this occasion, it will be seen that the emergency 
of the crisis, threatening danger not only to their liberties, 
but to their very existence as a nation, had aroused in 
them a spirit of unanimity, as rare then, as it has 
continued unluckily, ever since, though leaving noble 
evidence of the energies that a country like Ireland is 
capable of in a cause that rallies around it cordially the 
arms and hearts of all her sons. 

Having thus arranged his order of battle, the veteran 
monarch went himself among the troops, accompanied 
only by his son Morrough; and, addressing them all, 
from the highest to the lowest, conjured them to summon 

* ** Ar na radh don dis siu, o b. hiad b. sh badh thuaidh an Eirin san 
alaaigh sin.*' 

-f This accooot of the disposition of the respective forces is taken chiefly 
from the Annals of Inisfallen. According to these and other native re- 
cords, it does not appear, that there were any Danes in Brian's army ; bat 
that it was a purely national force. It would seem from Torfsens, however, 
that there were some Nortomen on the side of Brian, as he mentions that 
Bruadair and Upsac, another of the pirate chiefs, fonght on opposite sides : 
— ^^ Evidens exatoplicans prsssentis scripti cap. 10 exhibit, nrodernm et 
Unsacum, piratas. Bello Brianico diversas partes secutos " — Rer. Oread. 
Hst Pra^ 
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up (heir utmost strength and fortitude against the base 
confederacy of pirates now before them. Fearing lest 
their confidence in their own good fortune might be 
diminished, by missing from among them so* many of 
those brave Dalcassians who stood, in all emergencies, 
the brunt of the conflict, he explained to them the im- 
portance of the service on which that active corps had 
been detached, and the salutary effects it would produce 
in weakening and diverting the enemy's force. Then 
reverting to the crimes and enormitieis of the Danes 
throughout the long period of their tyranny over Ire- 
land, he reminded them, how constantly and cruelly 
these swarms of foreign barbarians had employed 
themselves in murdering the native kings and chieftains, 
in spreading conflagration through all their castles and 
holy houses, laying prostrate the churches of God, and 
plundering and violating the rich shrines of the saints. 
** The blessed Trinity,'' he then exclaimed, in a loud and 
solemn voice, ** hath at length looked down upon our 
soflerings, and endued you with the power and the 
courage, this day, to extirpate for ever the tyranny of 
the Danes over Ireland; thus punishing them for their 
innumerable crimes and sacrileges by the avenging power 
of the sword." On saying these words, he exhibited in 
his left hand a bloody crucifix, while in his right he 
waved triumphantly his sword ; and then exclaiming, 
^ Was it not on this day that Christ himself suffered 
death for you ?*' gave signal for action.^ 

Of the details of the memorable battle which then en- 
sued, and which lasted without pause or breathing time, 
from a little after sunrise, till the dusk of the evening, 
there is but little told in our authentic annals ; while the 
accounts derived from other sources, as well Scandina- 
vian as Irish, come through channels which render them 
liable to suspicion, or ^i least suggest the necessity of 
caution in the use of them. According to some writers, 

* Iniffall adan ]0!4. 
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the veteran inonarch« notwithfttanding bis advanced 
period of life, being then in his eighty-eighth year, com- 
manded in person throughout the battle. But ihe moal 
probable and consistent accounts represent him as yield-* 
ing §0 far to his infirmities as to retire early in the course 
of the action to a tent or pavilion in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the scene of conflict, where he could, 
be consulted in every emergency^ and preside in spirit, 
if not in person, over the field. 

In the mean while his son Morrough, who had him- 
self reached his great climacteric, directed actively the 
operations of the mMe army ; and, being followed into 
the thick of the fight by his son, Turlough, a youth but 
fifteen years old, performed such prodigies of valour, 
and prowess throughout the day, as to concentrate al- 
most solely upon himself the attention of most of the 
historians of battle.^ Among the chiefs slain by him in . 
personal combat during the action, was the gallant Sitric,f 
son of the earl of the Orkneys, whom he is said to have 
despatched by a single blow of his battle-axe, cutting 
the body of the Dane in two through his armour. 

The prowess of the 1000 men in mail, commanded 
by the two Norwegian brothers, had, at the beginning 
of the action, struck panic into the troops opposed to 
them ; but the bravery of Morrough and his gallant 
Dalgais soon bi*oke through the spell that surrounded 
these mailed warriors, and not a man of the thousand 
escaped to tell the fortunes of that day. Nor did the 
hero himself who performed these deeds long survive 
his brave victims. Having put to the sword this chosen 
band of Northmen, and cut down with his own hand 
one of the chiefs who commanded them, IMurrough had 
hurried away to another quarter of the field, and was 
there pursuing the same victorious career, when Anrudf 
the brother of the Norwegian prince he had just slain, 

* Inufall ad an. 1014. 

f 3itrip » ineotioiied io the NieUa Saga as commaadins one of the wing* 
of the Danish nrmj. 
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singled bim out for deadly conflict and revenge. On 
seeing him approach, the Irish hero rushed forward to 
meet him, and, seizing him firmly with his left band, — 
the right having been enfeebled by constant use of his 
sword, — shook him fairly out of his coat of mail to the 
earth, and there transfixed him with his sword. The 
Norwegian, however, in dying, had his full revenge; for, 
as the conqueror stooped down over him, he drew forth 
the knife or dagger which bung by Morrougb^s side, 
and plunged it into his breast. 

This fatal wound, though not followed by death for 
some hours, having robbed the Irish of their gallant 
leader, the active command devolved upon Malachy, the 
king of Tara; under whom, the ultimate success of the 
day was accomplished,* and the Danes and their trai- 
torous confederates driven with imnfense slaughter from 
the field.f 

It was in the midst of the rout and carnage of their 

* IV M«g. ad auD. J013 (ssr. com. 1014). With the usual party view of 
depressiag their hero*8 rival, thia fact, so inaportant to the nieiiiory of 
Malachy, as entirely absolviDg him from the odions charge of havbg been 
false to the caose or his country on this day, is wholly suppressed by the 
Monster annalists ; and Vallancey, without the same excuse for hisparti- 
sanship, has been ^ilty of the same unfair omission. It is, indeed, strange 
thai efen such writers as Sir James Ware fchap. 34. ad ann. 1014) and 
Dr Lanigan (chao. 23. § xi.) should have fallen into the general error re- 
spectiog Malachy s conduct, and taken the same unjust and, in every sense 
or the word, false view of his pnUic character and career. 

t The details of the battle given above are all from the Annals of Inis- 
falleti; bat the particulars that follow, respecting the death of Brian, are 
foand in the Niaia Saga, or Norse account of the battle. The following is 
Johnstone's version of a part of what I have extracted :— ^ Tnm Broder sio 
ecclamare ; rt*ferat homo homini Brianem a Brodere dejectum. Mox ad eos 
qui in tergis fugieutium hnrebant, decurritur, iisque occasus regis nontia- 
tur, reversi onpido Ulfns Hrssda et^ Kerthialfadus Broderem ac snos 
corona ciroumoant ingesta in eos undique materia, sic Broder f ivns ca- 
pitor.**-— i^n/ifvito^. Scaudo-CeJt. The agreement on several important 
points between the Scandinavian and the Irish accounts of the batUe, — 
the share taken by Sitric, or Sigtrygg. in the expedition,~the rank of 
Bmadair, as commander of the pirate fleet, and the great event of Brian 
falling, in the moment of victory, by his hand .—these striking points of 
agreement between the two narratives are thns noticed bv Torfeos: 
** Mirus utrobiaue consensus apparebit, nam Sitricns illis, nobis Sigtry^- 

SIS, idem qnoa victoriosus, et qui Broder nobis, Bruodams illis, et classis 
anicie precfectus, his Piratarum antesignanus, utriaque Briani inferfector : 
viotoriam verso penes Briannni uterque statait, eumque ex volnere mor- 
luum./' 
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retreat that the Danish admiral, Bruadair, having fled 
with a few followers for rafuge to a small wood in tht 
neighbourhood of Brian's tent, perceived from his lurk- 
ing place that the monarch was surrounded with bu 
few attendants, — most of his body-guards having joinc 
in pursuit of the enemy, — and was kneeling with hand^ 
upraised, and his mind intent on prayer/ Taking ad- 
vantage of the moment, Bruadair rushed into the tent 
with his followers, and, after a short struggle, put the 
aged monarch, and a boy who was in attendance upon 
him, to death. Then, unable to restrain his triumph, 
he held up the blade, still warm from the royal vete- 
ran's heart, and cried out, '' Let it be proclaimed, from 
man to man, that Brian has fallen by the hand of Bru- 
adair/' The ill-omened tidings spread more rapidly 
than he could have desired, and soon reached the ears 
of the absent body-guard; who, hurrying back to the 
royal tent, were only consoled for the sad spectacle there 
presented to them, by their success in seizing the mur- 
derer alive, and making him expiate, by a death of linger- 
ing torment, the ruthless act of which he had been guilty. 
The numbers of the slain in this battle have been 
variously stated ; some computing the loss of the Danes, 
between killed and drowned, to have been no less than 
13,000 or 14,000 men, and that of the Lagenians 
30()0; while the number killed on the Irish side is, in 
the same accounts, calculated at no more than 7000. 
The estimate most likely, however, to be near the truth, 
is that in the Annals of Inisfallen, which represents the 
loss of the Danish and Leinster forces combined, to have 
been about 6011^. On the amount of slaughter, how- 
ever, in the ranks of the national army, our annals are 

* Marianns Scotus, in lis short record of the battle, represents Brian 
as engaged in prayer at the moment of the attack:— "Brianas, rex Hi- 
bemisB/PArasceve Pasch», scxta feria 9 Calendas Maii, manibns et mente 
ad Denm intentus necatar;" — all which Torfeeus pronounces to be in per- 
fect accordance with Uie Scandinavian accoants :— ;^ Quo nihil nostroram 
traditionibus, si annum exceperis, convenientios dici vel scribi poterat ; 
pam et genus mortis festamque id^m nobiscum ezpre88it.''-!^J2er. Oread. 
c. 10. 
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silent.* It appears preliy oerUin tbat the loss of life, 
in the battles of those days, was considerably less than 
in the warfare of modem times. An Italian historian, in 
describing a battle so late as the fifteenth century, which 
he describes as the greatest that had then taken place 
for fifty years, mentions, as a proof of the detennined 
valour with which it was contested, that the number of 
killed on both sides amounted to more than a thousand 
men;t and it is apparent from the accounts given by our 
native chroniclers themselves, that the battles of the 
Irish, in the times whose history we have been record- 
ing, were, however frequent, by no means attended with 
any greater prq>ortion of loss of life. 

Judging from the number, however, of princes and 
chieftains who fell on both sides at €lontarf, the amount 
of the general slaughter may weH be supposed to have 
been immense; as, besides Brian himself, his son, Mor- 
rough, and the son of the latter, young Turlough, we 
find a long list enumerated by the annalists, of princes 
and heads of tribes who died fighting, as it appears, in 
the ranks confusedly with the other combatanto. On 
the adverse side, the havoc made of the principal chief- 
tains is represented as still more considerable. Among 
the native princes who fell were the king of Leinster, 
the prime cause of all the strife, together with his roy- 
damns, or successor, and the king of Hy-Falgia; while, 
of the many Danish princes and earls whom the fleet of 
Brudair had wafted to the Irish coast, the greater 
number found their graves upon the shore of Clontarf. 
But this immense proportion of loss among the com- 
manders, as compared with tbat of the rank and file, is 
to foe attributed mainly to the chivalrous practice of 



* Vampcey lay*, ** According to the nccouitt inserted in the Inisfallen 
AnnalB. there were 4000 of Brian*8 forces killed dnriofr the ennigement, 
and many wonnded ;'^— bat I can find no each statement in eitF;«^r of the 
aeries nf the Inisfiillen Annals, edited by Dr. O'Connor. 

•I- Machiavel — "E fu ^aesta giomata nombattuta con pin virtn ch? 
alcun altra che fosse stata f'atta in cinqaanta anni in Italia; perch^ vi nori 
$rii V una parte e V altra pivi che miile oomini " — Delh Uttie^ 1 8. 
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single combat between the ohiers, which prevailed in 
the warrare of those days, aa in the heroic ages of Greece 
and Rome. 

On the day afler l&e batde all the wounded of the 
Irish army were conveyed by Teige, the son of Brian, 
and the Eugenian prince, Ctan, to the camp at Kii- 
mainham; and, on the following day, the monks of 
St. Columba, at Swords, hearing of the death of the 
monarch, came to bear away his body for the purpose 
of having it interred in the cathedral of Armagh. From 
Swords it was conveyed to the monastery of St. Ciaran, 
at Duleek, and from thence to Louth, where the arch- 
bishop of Armagh, Maelmury,^ awaited the royal re- 
mains, and had them borne, with religious solemnity, 
to the archiepiscopal city. The bodies of Morrough and 
two other chieftains of the family were carried thither 
at the same time, and the remains of Brian deposited at 
the north side of the cathedral, those of Morrough and 
his heroic kinsmen at the south. During twelve suc- 
cessive nights the religious of St. Patrick kept watch 
over the dead, chaunting hymns and offering up prayers 
for the peace of the departed souls-f 

Before we pause to take a review of the life and 
actions of this monarch, and endeavour to define, through 
the magnifying mist of antiquity, the true dimensions of 
his fame and character, there remains an episode, or 
rather sequel, to the great battle in which he died, too 
characteristic as well of the contentious as of the heroic 
spirit of the Irish people, not to be specially noticed. 

On the evening of Holy Saturday, which was the day 
after the battle of Clontarf, Donchad, the son of the 
late monarch, who had been sent with his Dalcassians 
on a predatory expedition into Leinster, returned with 
immense booty to the camp of Kilmainham ; and, as a 

* Maelmury, i. e. servant of Mary. This prelate is mentioned with 
h\A praise by the Foar Masters (ap. Colgan), who style him, ^ The head 
•fthe elergj of Western Europe, the chief of the holy orders of the W^est, 
and a most wise doctor." 

t Annal. Ult Annal. loisfall. ad aon. 1014. 

II. \\ 
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tribute of pious affection, sent several rich offerings to 
the archbishop of Armagh and his community. The 
chief of the Eugenian tribe, Cian, who was then also 
with the army at Kilmainham, and whose ambition to 
assert his right to the now vacant throne of Munster 
was too impatient to brook even decent delay, lost no 
lime in acquainting the sons of Brian with his deter- 
mination to enforce that claim; alleging, as the grounds 
on which he rested it, not only the right of alternate 
succession secured to the Eugenians by the will of OlilU 
CMIum, but also the seniority of their royal house over 
that of the Dalcassians. He, therefore, demanded that 
the sons of Brian should deliver hostages to him, in 
acknowledgment of his claim. This Donchad deter- 
minedly refused ; saying that, diminished in strength 
and numbers as was the brave force by his side, he 
would neither acknowledge Cian*s claim, nor yet con- 
sent to give him hostages.^ 

This angry contention between two such rival tribes, 
both encamped on the same ground, and both flushed 
with their common victory, seemed to threaten for a 
time consequences by which the mourning as well as 
t)ie4riumph of that memorable hour would have been 
sullied, when, fortunately, another Eugenian prince, 
named Domnal, who commanded, jointly with Cian, the 
troops of their tribe, interfered to check the unseemly 
strife; and, calmly expostulating with his brother chief- 
tain, succeeded in withdrawing both him and the whole 
of their force quietly from the camp.-j- 

Thus relieved from the chances of a conflict to which 
his reduced and weakened followers were now unequal, 
Donchad broke up from the camp at Kilmainham, and, 
with his small army, including the sick and wounded, 

* Annal. Inisfall. ad an. 1014. Vallancey, from Munster AnnaU. 

:t Vallancey has here misrepreiented the meaning of the Inurfallen an- 
nalist, making him say that Domnal ^withdrew the troops onder his com- 
mand from Bnp|K>rtiDg Cian in his oretensions ; *• whereas the language of 
the original is, ^Domhnal agdealugh re Cian is re na mtuotear : i. e. 
I><^/7}oal secretly departing from thence with Ciao and his people." 
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proceeded slowly on his march into Munster. Further 
trials, however, awaited them ere they reached their 
own home ; and the sudden change which a short day 
had made in the fortunes of the son of Brian, showed 
how even triumph may lead adversity in its train. On 
arriving in Ossory they found the prince of that country, 
Mac-Gilla-Patrick, preparing to oppose by force their 
passage through his territories, unless they consented 
to acknowledge submission to his authority. ''Hostages,^' 
said that chief, "or battle T*—" Let it then," replied 
Donchad, *' be battle ; for never,** he added, '^ was it 
yet heard of, within the memory of man, that a prince 
of the race of Brian had given hostages to a Mac-6illa- 

Patrick."t 

Having thus declared his purpose, the heroic chief 
prepared for action ; first taking care, as a humane pre- 
caution, to appoint some of the bravest men of his troop 
to guard the sick and wounded. But, instead of allow- 
ing themselves to be so protected, these weak and suf- 
fering men all eagerly insisted upon taking their share 
in the combat; preferring death by the side of their 
comrades, to the ignoble safety proposed to them. '' Let 
there be stakes," cried they, '^ fixed in the ground ; and 
to each of these let one of us be firmly tied, holding 
our swords in our hands." This extraordinary sug- 
gestion was acted upon ; and the troops of Ossory, on 
advancing to the attack, beheld, intermixed in the fore- 
most ranks with the sound men, these pale and emaciated 
warriors, as if all were alike determined on death. At 
the sight of so strange and mournful a spectacle, the ad- 
vancing army paused ; and their chief, whether touched 
with admiration of such noble self-devotion, or fearing, 
as the annalist suggests, to contend with men thus pledged 
against surrender, drew off his force without striking a 



* " Braighde no cath.*' — Inisfall. he. citat. 
t iDMiaU. ib. 
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blow, and left the brave Dalgais to pursue their marcb 
through Ossory uninterrupted. * 

In estimating the character of Brian Boru, it will be 
found that there are three distinct points of view in which 
he stands forth prominently to the eye, namely, as a 
great warrior, a successful usurper, and a munificent 
friend to the church. In the attributes belonging to 
him, under these three several aspects, are to be found 
the main as well as subsidiary sources of his fame. The 
career of Brian as a military leader appears to have been 
uniformly, with one single exception, successful ; and, 
from the battle of Sulchoid to that of Clontarf, his his- 
torians number no less than fifty great battles fin which 
he bore away the palm of victory from the Northmen 
and their allies. 

In his usurpation of the supreme power he was im- 
pelled evidently by motives of selfish ambition; nor could 
he have entailed any more ruinous evil upon the country, 
than by thus setting an example of contempt for esta- 
blished rights, and thereby weakening, in the minds of 
the people, that habitual reverence for ancient faws and 
usages which was the only security afforded by the 
national character for the preservation of public order 
and peace. The fatal consequences of this step, both 
moral and political, will be found but too strikingly 
evolved in the course of the subsequent history. At- 
tempts have been made to lend an appearance of popular 
sanction to his usurpation, by the plausible pretence that 
it was owing to the solicitation of the states and princes 
ofConnaught, that he was induced to adopt measures 
for the deposition of Malachy. :j: (n like manner, to give 

* Annal. Inisfall. ut supra. IV Mag. adann. 1001 (aeraB com. 1003). 

+ Mac Curten (Brief Discourse, etc!). He adds, however, after qaotiaj^ 
his authorities, ** The same authors say that twenty of these battles were 
but skirmishes, thoiij^h saccessfni ; but thirty were irreat and destractive 
to the common enemies." The great English hero, Alfred, is said to haye 
fought, by sea and laud, fifty-six set battles. 

\ " Dhan then was proclaimed and crowned king of Ireland by the aniuu> 
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to this step some semblance of concert and deliberation, 
we are told of a convention of (he princes of the king- 
dom held at Dundalk,* preliminary to the assumption of 
the monarchy, and convoked in contemplation of that 
step* 

But the truth is, for none of these supposed prepar- 
atives of his usurpation is there the slightest authority in 
any of our records } and the convention held at Dun- 
dealga, or Dundalk, so far from being a preliminary 
measure, did not take place till afler ^* the first rebellion,'^ 
as it is styled by our annalists, of the king of Munster 
against the monarch. This very term, indeed, applied 
by Tigemach, by the Annals of Inisfallen, and the Four 
Masters,f to the daring enterprise of Brian, sufficiently 
proves in what light it was viewed by all the most trust- 
worthy of our historians. That the feelings of a people, 
whose diief occupation was warfare, would be easily en- 
listed on the side of the veteran of fifty battles, even inr 
an aggression on the ancient throne of the Hy-Niells, 
may without difficulty be believed ; but that he ever at- 
tempted to disguise or smooth away his usurpation by . 
any such show of respect for public opinion as his later 
apologists have attributed to him, is a supposition founded 
#a modern notions, and wholly unauthorised. by the au- 
tiieiitic records of his acts; which simply state that he 

moos voice of all the princes and clergy of Beath Mogha-^-^Mac- Garten, 
Brief Discourse, etc, 

**To give a good impression of his intentions, he TBrian) proposed a con- 
vention of the states, for settling the nation : Malach^ agreed. The chiefs 
of the kingdom met at Dundalk, &c ." — O'Connor, Dissertat. " They (the 
nobility of Monster) desired, therefore, that the chiefs of Connaught would 
join them in a resolution to depose the monarch, and set the king of Monster 
on the throne. This proposal being agreed to, the chiefs of the two- 
provinces met in cooncfl, &c. Sec." — Warner, 

* Oot of this wholly onaothorised notion, which appears to have had it» 
origin in an old life of Brian, attributed to Mac Liag, a long and circom- 
stantial accoont has been fabricated of the proceedings of this alleged 
council and of the negociations that took place in consequence, not only 
between the monarch and Brian^ but between Malachy and some of the 
other provincial i>rinces ; and this being exactly the sort of dull embroidery 
of fact i» which historians like Warner delight to indulge, he has expended, 
on it no less than seven of his diffuse quarto pages. 

t ** Cead impodh Briain." 
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twice, at the head of a numerous army, entered faostiFefy^ 
the royal precincts of Tara ; that, on the second of these- 
occasions, he dispossessed the legitimate monarch of his> 
authority^ and placed himself on the supreme throne ia^ 
his stead. 

By some inquirers into^ his conduct, a far more^ en- 
Ilarged and noble motive than the mere desire of self-ag- 
grandisement, has been assigned for this bold step, which- 
they suppose to have been dictated by the patriotic con- 
viction that the whole strength of the country ought then 
to be directed unitedly against the Danes; and that it 
was only by the grasp of one vigorous hand consolidat- 
ing her resources and collecting her scsM^tered" energies, 
thai so great and vital an object could be accomplished. 

Of the spirit and wisdom of 'this- view of the policy- 
then: required, there can €sist no rational doubt. It wa» 
the same acted upon, as we shatt see,^by Brians at art 
interval of nearly fourteen years-after; and? with perfect 
and glorious success. But a work neglected through so- 
long an interval, and then forced^uponhim by agreat 
and perilous exigency, will hardly be assumed as one of 
the chief and pressing considerations that now impelled 
himto usurp the'supreme power. &h the cotttrary, so- 
remote and subordinate was (he place held by tteDanish 
intruders in his views, that, though they still had pos* 
session of all the chief maritime towns of the kingdom, 
not a single effbrt did he^ak'e, during the ten or twelve* 
years following hrs accession, to dislodge or molest them. 
But, intent chiefly on strengthening and guarding hxsi 
own usurped position, he« left to. the Danes by far the 
longest interval of repose they had ever been suffered to 
enjoy on Irish ground^, content with awing, by his^name, 
into peaceful submission as well the foreign as the native 
princes over whom he ruledv How little even he had 
transcended the level of his times,, or risen to any clear 
views of a palriot^s duty or dignity, may be judged from 
his employing a squadron of Danes as his vanguard in 
Uie first incursion he made into the territory of Tara; 
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Ans sanctioning, by his o^n example, the treason of 
alliance with the invader, and resorting to the ranks of 
his country's enemies for aid in assailmg and overturn- 
ing her ancient monarchy. 

Of the beneficial effects attributed to his governmenfr 
his wise laws and strict system of police, the numerous 
edifices he either buiil o^ repaired, the bridges and road0 
constructed by his orders 'throughout the country, — of 
these^ and other such happy results of his reign, there 
occurs no mention whatever in our annals ; nor have 
we, I fear, any graver authority for them than that of 
tfaie veracious chronicler, who has described so minutely 
the corridors, kitchens, and wine-cellar belonging to the 
monarch's favourite banqueting-house, Ball-Borume^* 

At the same time, as peace may be not less the parent 
than it is, in general, the offspring of prosperity, there 
can be little doubt that so long andunusual a pausd from* 
warfare, as ensued on BHan's accession to the monarchy^ 
must have been highly favourable to all those pursuits 
which advance the intellects and ameliorate the condition^ 
of mankind. Even his acquiescence in the continuance 
of the Danish settlements, however fatal it might have 
proved ultimately to the country's independence, was, 
for the time, favourable to the extension of commerce 
and its sure result, civilisation. It is true, the disincli^ 
iratioh of the Irish to trade,f and their consequent will- 
ingness to leave in the hands of these foreigners most of 
the traffic of the country, had beenone of the chief sources 
of the apathy, or ready submission, wilh-which they had 

* See O'Halloran, vol. iii. cap, 7., where, in his nsual floarishing style*, 
ke describes, on the authority of. the Bruodm Chronicle, the^ noble 
banqaeting-hoase erected by Brian, in the neighbourhood of Kincora. 
^From t^B kitchens,'' he tells us, ^ were two long galleries, or corridors, 
parallel to each other, carried across a flat to this oanquetiog-honse. An 
tinndred servants were every day, at dinner and supper, arranged in each 
of these galleries. The business of one set was to pass from hand to hand, 
from the kitchens, the different dishes for the entertainment, and of the 
others with equal celerity to return ihera," &.c. &c. 

*)* Qaoniam enim innatae- ociositatis vitio gens Hibernica, nt dizimus, 
nee maria lustrare, nee mercaturce indnlgere aliqaatenos volnerat; — Giraidi 
Topog. Hib. Dist. iii. c. 4». 
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seen all their maritime towns, one after another, become 
the established depositories of Danish commerce. Bnt 
the example of these enterprising foreigners could hardly 
have been lost upon the natives : in the course of dealing 
with adventurous traders, they would most probably 
learn to be traders themselves ; and it is, therefore, pos- 
sible, that, during the twelve years of peace whicb 
Brian^s policy maintained, the spirit of commerce may 
have so far diffused its civilising influences through the 
land, as in some degree to justify the flattering picture 
which tradition has drawn of that period. 

On the other hand, in bringing to the test of truth any 
such high coloured representations respecting princes- 
who flourished in dark and uninstructed times, it is ne- 
cessary to take into account how far^ by their zeal for the 
worldly interest of the Church, those princes may have 
rendered themselves popular among ecclesiastics ; as the 
pen of history being, in those times, guided chiefly by 
churchmen, would take naturally a strong bias from the 
partialities and temporal interests of their order. By 
one of those fanatics in the cause of our history and an- 
tiquities, whose deserved martyrdom is ridicule, an at- 
tempt has been made to compare Brian with the great 
English king Alfred,^ — a parallel injurious, in different 
senses, to both ; as there is not to be found, perhaps, in 
the whole range of human record, a prince, warrior, or 
legislator, to whom, on the supposition that all we are 
told of him be true,^ the epithet Great, in its most ex- 
tended heroic and moral sense, can be more justly applied 
than to Alfred. There exists on one important point,, 
however, a coincidence between the two heroes, to 
which, in sifting the nature of the evidence on which 
their respective reputations rest, it is not unwise to advert. 
They were both devout and zealous disciples of the 
Church, both munificent in their endowments of eccle- 

* Je De tais s'il y a jamais ea sur la terre an homme plus digue des 
reapects de la post^rite qu' Alfred le Grand ; suppose one toot ce qQ*oii< 
racoDte de loi toit veritable.''— Voltaire, Essai sur Its MoBurs, &c^ 
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siastical instiiulions, and both, in addition to their high 
station in secular history, were, after their deaths, en-* 
rolled by the grateful Charch in the number of her 
martyrs and saints. 

The exact nature and extent of the privileges accorded 
by Brian to the clergy of Ireland, none of our annalists 
have stated. But it would be difficult to conceive any 
boon to have been more "precious and welcome to them, 
than was the security his reign afforded to their holy la- 
bours and pursuits, — the respite from outrage and pro- 
fanation which, during twelve years of tranquillity, they 
enjoyed under his sceptre. The course of our annals, 
which before this period, presents a series, almost un- 
interrupted, of the most barbarous acts of sacrilege and 
spoliation on the^ part of the^ Northmen, is, during the 
interval between his accession and the war of 1013, 
wholly unstaTned by any such horrors; and the means 
afforded by this season of calm for repairing the wreck 
o£ so long a hurricane, and raising from the dust their 
mined and prostrate shrmes, had been too long prayed 
for by a people innately religious not to be employed, 
with grateful eagerness, when it came. 

Advantageous, however, as was this state of calm to 
the country, and ultimately creditable to the firm policy 
which prolonged it, yet, had Brian been snatched from 
the seene by any accident during this interval, far dif- 
ferent might have been the character of the results with 
which his evidently selfish policy would, in that event, 
have been chargeable. Most fortunately, however, for 
his glory, the course of events was otherwise decreed. 
The traitorous Lagenians, by inviting a new invasion of 
the barbarians, aroused seasonably the veteran^s slum- 
bering vigour ; and the victory of Clontarf, in putting 
an end to his mortal career, added also the crowning 
trophy to his fame. 

The preparations made for this battle throughout alt 
the depen<tencies, as well as the dominions of the Danes, 
sufficiently attest the importance attached to its issue. 
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A foreign chronicler of the same'age asserts, that the 
Northmen of the expedition expected to be ahle " to 
extinguish the Irish natives, and to inhabit, in their stead, 
that most opulent land.^'"^ The effects of the failure of 
the enterprise were fully proportionate to the amount 
of the hope it had raised, and the conflict and carnage 
accordingly heightened and exaggerated. The foreign 
dironicler just cited asserts, that the battle was main- 
tained through three successive days, that the North- 
men engaged in it were all killed, and that crowds of 
the women by whom they were accompanied had thrown 
themselves into the sea. Under the same impression, 
in a Scandinavian account of the battle, one of the 
Danish princes is represented as asking, '' Where are 
my troops ?'* and the answer he receives is, " They are 
all slain."t 

While such was the impression produced in foreign 
countries by this victory, itft effects at home, in disheart- 
ening and breaking the strength of the Danes, though 
not instantaneous in their operation, were not the less 
substantial and essential. Attempts were made, as we 
shall see, from time to time, by the numerous Northmen 
still remaining in Ireland, to make head against the 
native princes; but the heart of their courage had been 
plucked out on the memorable field of Clontarf : the 
blow struck in that battle by Brian was followed up 
worthily by his able successor, Malachy ; and the sword 
continuing thus constantly to thin away their numbers, 
without any reinforcement ever arriving to them from 
abroad, their feeble remains at length mingled with the 

' * Ut Hirlandis extinctis, ipsi pro ipsis bhabitarent opalentiflnimaiii ter- 
lain. — Ademar, ap. Labbe. 

By a writer cited ia Colgaa's Acta Sanctorum^ it is aBderted, and pro- 
bab& with some trath, that the slaughter of that day was almost as di- 
sastrons to the Irish as to the Danes, and that neither peoule ever after 
entirely recovered it:—" Qqo ingenti prselio iu ClnainTaroh jnxta Dab- 
Unium commisso, mutnas vires ita irreparibiliter debilitamnt, at oeatra 
gens in banc usqne diem pristioas vires recaperaverint." 

f From the A to/a Saga, rendered, in Johnstone's version, thai: ''Tone 
Flosias, de meis vero sociis quid refers ? Universi acie occaba«rant« ait 
Hrafo." 
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general mass of the population,* and they disappeared 
as a distinct people. 

In thus forestalling events, so far in advance of my 
narrative, I have been led by a wish to impress upon 
the minds of my readers, that it is not without justice 
the popular hero of Irish history has been styled the 
Conqueror of the Danes; as, whatever footing they may 
have still retained in the country, and however, in the 
disgraceful feuds of the natives among themselves, the 
sword of the foreigner may have been appealed to alter- 
nately by both parties, they were no longer formidaUe 
but as so many septs or tribes, and at length lost even 
that evanescent distinction, — leaving but some scattered 
vestiges of their language in the vocabulary of a country, 
where they had remained in possession of the chief 
maritime towns for more than 200 years. The whole 
of their history, therefore, subsequent to the period we 
now have reached, fully bears out the assertion, that on 
the field of Glontarf was given the death-blow to the 
Danish power in Ireland. 

In comparing, indeed, the histories of England and 
Ireland at this period, it is impossible not to be struck 
by the strong contrast which they exhibit. The very 
same year which saw Ireland pouring forth her assem* 
bled princes and clans to confront the invader on the 
sea -shore, and there make of his myriads a warning 
example to all future intruders, beheld England un- 
worthly cowering under a similar visitation, her king a 
fugitive from the scourge in foreign lands, and her nobles 
purchasing, by inglorious tribute,f a short respite from 
aggression ; and while, in the English annals for this 
year, we find little else than piteous lamentations over 

* From the intermarriage of Danes with the natives are said to have 
spnmg manr of our ancient families, — the Cruises, Coppingers, Dowdals, 
cverards, PInnkets, Revels, &c. 

•f Henry of Huntingdon says, that, in his own times, the same tribute 
continued to be paid to the Kings of England, from custom, which had 
been originally paid to the Danes under the influence of ineffable terror. 
^ Regibns namque nostris modo persolvimus ex coiisuetadine quod Dacis 
persolvebatur ex ioeffabili terrore.->foi. 205. 
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the fallen and broken spirit both of rnlers and people/ 
in the records of Ireland, the only sorrows which appear 
to have mingled with the general triumph are those 
breathed at the tombs of the veteran monarch, and the 
numerous chieftains who fell in that struggle by his side. 
Whether Brian was himself imbued wjth any of the 
learning of the age, or possessed the yet more useful 
merit in a monarch of encouraging learning in others, 
we have not any means of ascertaining. That he was 
a musician has been taken for granted, on no better 
grounds than the rather suspicious tradition which has 
connected with his name a curious old Irish harp, long 
preserved, as we are told, in the Clanrickarde family, 
and supposed to have originally belonged to the hero of 
Clontarf. But were even the details respecting the chan- 
nels through which this harp has reached usf entirely 
free from suspicion, the fact of the arms of the O'Brien 
family being found among the ornaments, chased in sil- 
ver, on the instrumeiit, sufficiently marks it as of too 
modern a date for the illustrious vocation assigned to 
it; as the hereditary use of armorial ensigns was un- 

* ^Nec fuit inventus qaispiam (says Matthew of Westminster) qoi hos- 
tibus obviaret.^ The same writer thus speaks of the wretched Ethelred ; 
— ^^ Inertia terpens, timidus, suspiciosus .... exercitom congregare Tel 
contra hostes dacere non andebat, metoens ne uobiies regni quos injnste 
exhseredaverat, in campo earn relinqnentes faostibtis traderont ad damnan- 
dam." — Ad ann. 1013. Ingulfiis, too, describiqg the same miserable 
times, represents the English as cowering before every assailant : — ^Om- 
nen hostes in capite super Anglos semper vincere, et ex omnicertamioe 
semper prsevalere.*' 

Toe sermon of Bishop Lupus, preserved in HIckes*s Thausaurus, con- 
tains some painful instances of the outrage and insult to which the Tlianes 
were, at that gloomy period, exposed. 

* In the account or this harp, given in the Collectan. tie Reb. Hibem. 
vol. iv.y it is said that Donchad, orian's son, who, in the year 1064, went 
on a journey of penance to Rome, carried with him the crown, harp, and 
other regalia of Brian Boru, *^ which he kud at the feet of the pope. These 
regalia, it is added, were deposited in the Vatican till the reign of Henry 
Vni,, when the pope sent the harp to that monarch, with thetitle of De- 
fender of the Faith, but kept the crown, which was of massive gold. 
Setting no value on the harp, Henry gave it to the first earl of Clanricsard, 

*»o9% family it-remained till the beginningSof this century ,when it came, 

dy of the De Bu^gh family, into that of Mac Mabon of Clenagh. in 

\j of Clare. In the year 1782, it was presented to the riratiio- 

Williarp Copyngham, who deposited it jd the Museum of Trinity 

where it now lemaint. 
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known to Europe before the time of the Crusades, and, 
in England, was not established till the reign of 
Henry III. 

It would seem a reproach to the bards of Brian^s day 
to suppose that an event so proudly national as his 
victory, so full of appeals as well to the heart as to the 
imagination, should have been suffered to pass unsung. 
And yet, though some poems in the native language are 
still extant, supposed to have be^i wi^itten by an Ollamh, 
or Doctor, attached to the court of Brian, and describing 
the solitude of the halls of Kincora after the death of 
their royal master, there appears to be, in none of these 
ancient poems, any allusion to the inspiriting theme of 
Clontarf. By the bards of the north, however, that 
field of death, and the name of its veteran victor, Brian, 
were not so lightly forgotten. Traditions of the dreams 
and portentous appearances that preceded the battle, 
formed one of the mournful themes of Scaldic song ; 
and a Norse ode of this description, which has been 
made familiar to English readers,^ breathes, both in its 
feeling and imagery, all that gloomy wildness which 
might be expected from an imagination darkened by the 
reeoHections of defeat. 

But a more grave, if not also more valuable testi- 
mony to the truly brave and patriotic spirit with which, 
up to this period, the Irish people, however degenerately 
they afterwards quailed before an invader, resisted every 
attempt to subject them to a foreign yoke, is to be found 
in the remarks of an old English historian, William of 

* The Fatal Siaters, an Ode from the Norse tongae, by Gray. The 
original may be foand in the Niala Saga. In allnsion to the fate of Brian, 
the Scandanavian poet saya, ** But on the race of Irar (Brio) such a sorrow 
will fail as can never be forgotten among men.'' Out of this simple passage 
Gray has thus called up the spirit of poesy : 

Fate demaods a nobler head, 

Soon a kiog shall bite the ground. 
Long his loss shall Erin weep. 

Ne'er again his likeness see, 
Long her strains in sorrow steep, 

Strains of immortality. 

II. 12 
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Neubridge, in introducing his account of the submission 
of Ireland to Henry 11. " It is a matter of wonder," 
says this writer, " that Britain, which is of larger ex- 
tent, and equally an island of the ocean, should have 
been so often, by the chances of war, made the prey of 
foreign nations, and subjected to foreign rule, having 
been first subdued and possessed by the Romans, then 
by the Germans, afterwards by the Danes, and, lastly, 
by the Normans, while her neighbour, Hibernia, in- 
accessible to the Romans themselves, even when the 
Orkneys were in their power, has been but rarely, and 
then imperfectly, subdued; nor ever, in reality, has been 
brought to submit to foreign domination till the year of 
our Lord 1171."* 
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state of iheScbooIs of Ireland in the T^nth Centary. — Armagh still visit- 
ed by Strangers. — Eminent native Scholars during this period. — Probas, 
Lecturer of the School of Slane.— Eochaid 0*Floinn, a bardie Historian. 
— ^Keneth O'Artegan, a Poet. — School established by the Irish in Eng- 
land, called GHastonbary of St. Patrick. — Monasteries of the Scots or 
Irish in France and Germany. — Literary Works of an Irish Ecclesiastic, 
named Duncan. — Numbers of Bishops from Ireland on the Continent. — 
Effints by Coancils to suppress them. 

Tkb night of ignorance and barbarism, which had 
been so long gathering around the western world, is 
supposed, in the century we are now considering, to have 
reached its utmost gloom, flow far this comparative 

* Sane hoc quo^ue de hac insul& mirabile est, quod cum mnor Britan- 
nia, aeque oceani insula, nee spacio longiori sejuncta, tantos bellorom ca- 
sus ezperta sit, toties exteris gentibus prseda tueri^ toties externam domi- 
natiouem incurrerit, expugnata et possessa primo a Romanis, deinde a 
Germanis, conseqnenter a Danis, postremo a Normannis ; Hibernia Roma- 
nis etiam Orchadam insalamm dominium tenelktibus inaccessa, rare et 
tepide ab uUo unquam expugnata, et subacta esti nunquam externie sub- 
jacttit ditioni, usque ad annum a partu Virgifiis M. C. septuagesimum pri- 
mum. — Rerum AngL lib. 2. cap. xzvi. 
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view is well founded m^y be a matter of question;* but 
of the positive prevalence of darkness throughout this 
age there can exist no doubt. It is not, therefore, won- 
derful that even Ireland, ^diich had hitherto stood as a 
beacon of learning in the west, should begin to share 
in the general obscuration of the time; and, being 
acted upon by the same causes which had already un- 
civilised some of the fairest regions of Europe, should 
feel the fated tide of barbarism gaining fast upon her 
shores. The exceeding rapidity with which the chief 
schools and monasteries throughout the country, though 
so frequently ravaged and burnt by the Northmen^ again 
arose from their ashes, and resounded afresh with the 
voice of instruction and prayer, seems hardly less than 
marvellous. Nor was this intrepid and persevering en- 
thnsiam, in the cause of learning and holiness, confined 
to the natives of the country alone, but inspired also its 
visitors ; as, but a few months after a desparate inroad 
of the Danish spoilers into Armagh,f we are ^told of a 
youth of the rpyal house of the Albanian Scots, named 
Cadroe, repairing to the schools of that university for 
the completion of his]education.:|: 

Among the obituary notices scattered throughout the 
annals of this ag^, there occur the names of several 
divines who are described as learned and eminent, but 
of whom no further mention is to be found. Towards 
the middle of the century flourished Probus, or, as his 
Irish name, of the same import, is said to have been, 
Coenachair, whose Life of St. Patrick, still extant^ is 

* Leibiiiix, among otbenr, diRsents from this epinioo, affirmior that 
there was more knowledge and learning in the tenth century than in 
either the twelfth or thirteenth. See Note on Mosheim, cent. x. part. ii. 
chap. 1. 

t ^ Nimiram vere dixit scriptor vetus, quod * in Armacha sammaip sto- 
dinm literale manet semper.' Nam studia litteraram ita continenter in ilia 
academia floruerunt, at ne rabies qaidem Danorom per sacra et profana 
csdibna et incendiis furiosissime grassantium cursum eornm interroperi^.'' 
— Gratianus Lucius, c. xxii. 

% Cadroe has been sometimes claimed as an Irish Scot ; bat it appears 
evident that he was a Scot of North Britain., See Lamgan, chap. 23L 
$2. 
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praised by a high authority on the subject of our eccle- 
siastical history, as " a very valuable work."* That 
Probus was an Irishman, he has himself placed beyond 
doubt by several expressions which occur in his pages. 
Thus, when speaking of the Saint embarking from Bri- 
tain for Ireland, he says, that '' he entered upon our 
sea;'' and the harbour first reached by the missionary, 
whom he styles '^ our most holy father," is represented 
by him as •* one much celebrated among m«.'*^ - Probus 
was Chief Lecturer of the school of Slane ; and fell a 
victim there, as already has been related, during an 
attack upon the church of that place by the Danes.f 

In giving an account of those bardic or metrical 
historians by whom the adventures of our earliest co- 
lonists, and the romantic achievements of the sons of 
MilesiuSy were first invented, I mentioned, as ranking 
among the chief contributors to this stock of fiction, a 
poet of the tenth century, named Eochaidh OTIoinn. 
In the poems of this writer, of which there are a num- 
ber stSl extant,:|: may be found those fables respecting 
Partholan, the battles of the Fomorians, and the storm- 
ing of the Tower of Conaing, which have all, by Keat- 
ing and others, been gravely promulgated as hbtory, 
and which Yallancey could not otherwise account for, 
than by supposing all these marvellous transactions to 
have taken place among the oriental ancestors of the 
Irish, before their departure fromGreece.§ 

* ^ The Life of St Patrick by Probos, in two boolu, is a very valuable 
work.^'^LaDigan. Eccles. Hist. vol. i. chap. 3. § 2. 

I Among the reliqaes deatroyed od this occasion were the pastoral staff 
of the patron saint of Slane, and " a beli (says the annalist) the best of all 
bells.'*— ly. Mag. ad ann. 948. In Archdall's Monastic. Hibem. these 
last words are iocorrectly translated ^ the best clock in Ireland," on the 
strength of which mistake, combined with the mention of a^^ clock "in 
kinff Cormac's pretended Will, some sapient persons have claimed for the 
Iristi of those times a knowledge of the art ofclock. making. 

^ See for an account of these poems, the Transactions qftie Ibsmo- 
Celtic Society^ ad ann. 984. 

^ It is much to be regretted that, though in many respects so qualified 
to illustrate and advance the stud^ of Irish antiquities, Yallancey, through 
false seal and fantastic speculation, should have ended only in drawing 
down ridicule on the subject. One of his earliest essays, ^ The Laws 
of Tauistry illustrated," to which I have frequently had occatioD to refer 
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In the year 975, according to the annalist Tigemacb, 
took place the death ofKeneth O'Artegan, " Chief of 
the Learned of Leath Kuinn.'^ A poem of this writer 
is still preserved/ descriptive of the beauty of the cele- 
brated Hill of Tara, and moralising mournfully over its 
history ; nor should those who visit, in our days, that 
seat of long extinguished royalty feel any wonder on not 
discovering there some vestige of its grandeur, when 
told that, even in the time, of this poet, not a trace 
of the original palace still remained ; while the hill 
itself had become a desert, overgrown with grass and 
weeds.f 

As thus, in the midst of the general darkness of the 
age, there were still preserved in Ireland some relics of 
the lore of better days, so, in the schools and religious 
establishments of the Continent, her sons still continued 
to retain all their former superiority, and, among the 
dwarf intellects of that time, towered as giants. In Eng- 
land, where, since the death of her great Alfred, both 
sacred and literary knowledge had sunk to so low an 
ebb, that at length no priest could be found capable of 
writing or translating a Latin letter4 the Irish were, in 
this century, the means of restoring some taste for li* 
beral studies. With that devotion to the cause of re- 

io these pages, shows how well and asefuUy he could tarn to accoant the 
materials contained in our own anthentic annals, without calling in the aid 
of the Sadder of Zerdosht, or of his favourite ^ Pishdadian Dynasty.'' — 
See Vindication of the Ancient History €f Ireland, Collectan. vol. iv. 

* Trans. Ibemo-Celt. Society, ad ann. 97b. 

•\ If this poem be not antedated by a centnry or two« the mansion which 
Malachy and his immediate predecessors in the throne of Tara mast have 
recently occapied, at the time when the poet wrote, could not have been 
the same, of course^ nor built apon the same site with that whose ruin and 
ntter disappearance he bewails. 

^ ** Very few churchmen were there," says Alfred, " on this side the 
Humber, who coald understand their daily prayers in English, or translate 
any letter from the Latin. J think there were not many beyond the 
Hamber ; they were so few, that I, indeed, cannot recollect one single in* 
stance on the south of the Thames when I took the kingdom.'' — See 
Tamer, Hist. Anglo- Sax. book v. chap. 1. A few years before the Nor- 
man conquest (says Mr. Berington, on the authority of W^illiam of Malmes-^ 
bury), " the clergy could hardly stammer through the necessary service of 
the church, and he who knew the rules of grammar was viewed as a 
prodigy." 
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ligioQ and instruction which had become, in this people 
(as an author of those times expresses it), a second 
nature, a number of Irishmen, described as conversant 
with every department of knowledge, secular as well as 
sacred, retired, some time before the year 940, to Glas- 
tonbury. This monastery had already been long dis- 
tinguished as a favourite retreat of their countrymen ; 
and, within its walls, so great was the reverence felt for 
their patron saint,^ that, from an early period, the 
establishment bad been called ^' Glastonbury of St. 
Patrick.*^ From the Irish who fixed themselves there in 
this century, the able St. Dunstan chiefly received his 
education; and while he imbibed, as we are told, under 
their discipline, the very marrow of scripturallearning,f 
they also instructed him in the sciences of arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy, in all of which they were, 
it is intimated, more deeply skilled than in the refined 
niceties af classical literature.:|: With a taste, too, 
highly characteristic of their country, they succeeded in 
awakening in their pupil so strong a love and talent for 
music, that it was in after life his frequent practice, 
when worn with business or study, to fly for refresh- 
ment to the soothing sounds of his harp.§ 

On the continent of Europe, in like manner, the 
fame of the Island of Saints continued to be upheld by 
the learning and piety of her sons ; and in the course 
of this century, there flourished in France, as welt as in 
Germany and the Netherlands, a number of eminent 
Irishmen, whose names belong not so much to the 
country which gave them birth, as to those which they 

* Nee Normannoruni sol^m sed Anglo- saxonum quoqne tempoiilms sa- 
cro-saDctam apod Glastonienses B. Patricii fuisse memoriam, Baldredi, 
Inae et E^ldredi ostendunt Cbartas.— Usher, Eccles* Primord. 

f Horam ergo disciplinata sacram scripturam mednllitus ad extremam 
satietatem exhansit. — Gnlielm. Malmesbur. Vit. 8. DunHan. 

% Arithmeticam porro cam geometria et afltronomia ac miuiea, qaae ap- 

Sendeot, gratanter addidicit, et diligenter excoluit. Haram scieDtiamin 
[iberDienses pro magno pollicentur ; caeteram ad formanda Latine verba 
et ad integre loqaeodum niinas idonei. — Jhid. 

§ Ipse citbaram, si qoando & literis vacaret, samere. — Golielm. Malmes- 
bnr. Vii. S. Dunstan. 
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benefited by tbe example and labours of their lives. 
Among the prelates present at a synod held in the year 
947, at Verdun, was 'an Irish bishop named Israel, 
whose character and accomplishments must have been 
of no ordinary stamp, as he had been one of the in- 
structors of the great and learned archbishop Bruno, 
the brother of the emperor Otho.* 

An Irish abbot of considerable celebrity, named 
Fingen, who had been honoured with the notice and 
patronage of the dowager empress Adelhard, the zealous 
relict of Otho the Great, was, through her interest, 
invested with ihe government of the abbey of Sympho- 
rian, at Metz, on the singular condition that he and his 
successors should receive no other than Irish monks 
into their establishment, as long as any such could be 
found ; but, in case of a deficiency of monks from Ire- 
land, should then be allowed to admit those of other 
nations.f 

Another of these '' monasteries of the Scots," as they 
were to a late period called, had been established about 
this time on an island in the Rhine, near Cologne, 
having for its first abbot an Irishman named Mimborin ; 
and it is clearly to this establishment at Cologne 
that snch frequent reference is made in the Annals of the 
Four Masters, and others.:|: Helias, a successor of this 
abbot, had, previously to his departure from Ireland, 
belonged to the monastery of Monaghan; — one of many 
proofs of the close intercourse then maintained between 
the foreign religious establishments and those of Ireland. 

* Lanigan, Ecclesiasi. Hist. chap, zxiii. § 4. 

t A copy of the deed, coofirmiDg the rights and possessioDS of tbe es- 
tablishment on this condition, is given by Colgan in tne Acta Sanctorum ; 
and the stipalation, as expressed in the deed, is as follows: — ^ Ea vide- 
licet ratione, at abbas primus nomine F^ingenius Hibemiensis natione, 
qaem ipse proelibatas episcopns tone temporis ibi constitait, suic^ue sue- 
cessores Hi&ernienses tnonacAos habeant, qaamdiu sic ^sse potent'; et si 
defuerint ibi monachi de Hibemia^ de quibuscamqne nationibus semper 
ibi monachi habeantnr." 

J: IV. Mag. ad an. 1042 and 1052. An. Ult 1043. In the UUter An- 
8 for the year 1027, we find the following record :— "The wisest of tbe 
Scots in Cologne died." 
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Of the attention early paid to the study of Greek in 
the native schools of the Irish, some notice has already 
been taken; and a proof of their continued attention to 
the cultivation of that language is to be found in the 
interesting fact, that in the diocese of St. Gerard, at 
Toul, where there had assembled at this time a number 
of Greek refugees, as well as of Irish, the church ser- 
vice, in which both nations joined, was performed in 
the language of the Greeks, and according to the Greek 
rite.* 

One of the few of our learned countrymen at this 
period, who have left behind them any literary remains, 
was an Irish bishop named Duncan, or Duncant, who 
taught in the monastery of St. Remigius, at Rheims, and 
wrote for the use of the students under his care a ''Com- 
mentary on the Nine Rooks of Martianus Capella," — an 
author whose claims to attention, such as they are, con- 
cern the musician rather than the scholar,f — and also, 
*' Observations on the First Rook of Pomponius Mela, 
DeSitu Terras ;'' both of which writings are still extant. 

With respect to those Irish bishops we frequently read 
of, as connected with foreign religious establishments, 
and passing their whole lives abroad, it is right to ex- 
plain, that there existed at this time a custom in Ire- 
land of raising pious and exemplary monks to episcopal 
rank, without giving them any fixed sees. In addition 

* **The following is the acconnt given of this circumstance by the Bene- 
dictines, in one of those clever sketches prefixed by them to the several 
volumes of their valuable work :-— ^ Un autre moyen qni servit beaucoup a 
r^pandfe la connaissance de cette langue parmi nos Fran^ais, furent ces 
Grecs auxouels S. Gerard, Ev^que de Tonl, donna retraite dans son 
diocese. lis y form^rent cles commonaut^s enti^res avec des Hibernois 
qui s'^taient mel^s avec enz, et y faisaient separement I'office divin en 
leur Ungne et suivant lenr rit particulier. L'^tablissement de ces com- 
munaut^s de Grecs est tonta-faitremarquable.** — Hist. LittSraire, 

i A manuscript copy of this work of Duncan, which was formerly in 
the monastery of St. Remigius, at Rheims, is deposited at present in the 
British Masenm.-^Bibliothse, Reg. 15. A. xxxiii. The name of the tran- 
scriber is Oifardns, and on the margins of some of the pages there are 
very neatly traced with the pen various geometrical fignires. By an odd 
confusion, Stuart, in bis Historv of Armajpi, states that Duncant, an Irish 
bishop, delivered lectures in St. Reinigins's monastery, in Down. — Ap- 
pend No. 6. 
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to these there was also, as in the primitive times of the 
Church, an order of Chorepiscopi, or country bishops, to 
whom the care of the rural districts was entrusted, with 
power subordinate to those of the regular bishop in 
whose diocese they were situated* From these two 
classes of minfcters were furnished, doubtless, the great 
majority of those EpiscopiVagantes, or 'Wague bishops," 
as they were called, of whom such numbers, principally 
Irish, were found on the Continent in the middle ages; 
and whose assumed power of ordaining came at length 
to be so much abused, that, at more than one Council, 
an effort was made to abate the evil, by declaring all 
such ordinations to be null and void/ Notwithstanding, 
however, such occasional laxity of discipline, it b ad- 
mitted by one of the most liberal as well as most learned 
of theologians, that the bishops of this description from 
Ireland were of great service, as well to the Gallican as 
the Germamc church.f 

- * lo coofeaoeiice of this abose, it was decreed by the council of Calcuith* 
(a. D. 816 ) that DO Irishman shoald be permitted to exercise clerical 
duties : — **lJi Sooti non admittentor sacra ministrare.** 

< "f MiUnlUm. — ^ Plurimam ecclesiae turn Gallicanae tarn Gkrtnanica)' 
prpfaifl^^."— ^ftfio/. Benedictin. sec. ii. pra^f. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

RMtoration of the Mooaroh Malachy.— His Victories over the Remains of 
the Northmen.— Battle at the Yellow Ford— Death of Malachy.— So- 
cial State of Ireland at this Period .-^Decline of Religion and Morals 
throughout the Country. — Ecclesiastioal Abuses. — Corbes and Erenacha. 
—Succession of the Monarchy suspended. — Provisional Ctovemment 
established. — Kingdom of Munster ruled jointly by Teige and Donchad, 
the Sons of Brian. — ^Murder of Teige through the contrivance of his 
Brother. — ^Donchad, titular Monarch of Ireland.— Turlogh, his Nephew, 
aspires to the Throne .--Is supported by the Princes of Leinster and 
Connanght. — Donchad, defeated^ flies to Rome.— Turlogh» Monarch 
of Ireland.— Events of his Reign. — Deatii. — Is succeeded by Murker- 
tach. 

Week the mortal wound received by Morongh, the son 
of Brian, in the battle of Clontarf, had deprived the 
army of the presence of its acting leader, the command 
devolved, as we have seen, on the patriotic and high- 
minded Malachy, by whom the victory, then all but ac- 
complished, was followed up to its full and perfect suc- 
cess. Almost immediately, too,, without, as it appears, 
any preparatory process or intervening forms, this prince 
measured the high station from which he had been so 
wrongfully deposed,^ and was acknowledged, by tacit 
and general assent, supreme monarch of Ireland. Could 
any doubt exist, as to^ the view taken in Brian's own 
times, of the lawless means by which he got possession 
of the supreme throne, the ready acquiescence, if it did 
not amount even to loyal satisfaction, with which the 
same prince, who had been so triumphantly set aside 
twelve years before, was now seen to resume his due sta- 
tion, would be sufficiently convincing on this point ; — 
showing, at once, how strong was still in the popular 
mind the regard for hereditary right, and how bold and 

"" IV Mag. 1014 (sEK com. 101&) 
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powerful must have been the hand that had dared so 
successfully to violate it.* 

Attempts have been made by some modern historians, 
as already has been remarked, to invest with an appear- 
ance of respect for the popular voice the self-willed act 
of the usurper. But the general feeling entertained on 
the subject, in times bordering on those of Brian, may 
be collected from the manner in which the annalist Ti- 
gemadi, who wrote in the following century, has re- 
corded the death of Malachy. Not acknowledging those 
twelve years, during which the usurpation lasted, to 
have been any interruption of the rule of the legitimate 
monarch, this chronicler states, as the period of Mala- 
chy's reign, the whole of the forty-three years which in- 
tervened between his first accession to the throne and his 
death ; — thus denying to the name of Ireland's great hero 
any place in the list of her Intimate monarchs. + It 
should- be added, too, that in this tacit but sigDiticant 
verdict on the lawless act of Brian, the old chronicler has 
been faithfully followed by the writers of the Annals of 
Ulster. 

The calumnious story referred to in a former chapter, 
of Malachy's treachery in drawing off his troops during 
the heat of the action at Clontarf, has already been dis- 
posed of as it deserved; but, were any further refutation 
of the calumny wanting, we should find it, not only in 
the fact alleged by the Four Masters of his heading the 
army after the fate of its leader Morough, but also in the 
prompt and according assent of the whole nation to his 
immediate resumption of the supreme power, and the 
instant vigour with which, on his accession, leaving no 
resiMte to the remnant of the Danish force, he attacked 
them in their head-quarters, Dublin, and, setting fire to 

* JnisfaU. ad an. 1015, 1016. Ware, Antiquitiea, c. xxiv. 

+ Those who were guided by less strict views of legitimacy in their cal- 
calation limit Malachy's reigD to the thirty-foar years daring which he oc> 
cupied the throne . ^Quem codex Cloanensis fsays Colgan) tradit 43 aonis 
regnasse, alii yero commuoiter S3." — Trias Thcuim. Sect. Append, ad 
Act. 8. Patric. 
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the citadel and the houses around it, destroyed the greater 
part of that city.* 

In the following year, these daring ravagers, having 
received some recruitment of their force, again poured 
forth,.under the command of their king Sitric, extending 
the course of their depredations over all the region then 
called Hy-Kinsellagh. But the monarch, with th€ aid 
of his kindred, the southern Hy-Niells, surprised the 
spoilers in the midst of their havoc, and put them to the 
rout with immense slaughter f . About the same time, 
a signal instance of retribution was exhibited in the fate 
of the royal family of Leinster, whose reigning prince, 
the son and successor of that king, who had been the 
promoter of the late coalition against Ireland, was de- 
prived of his eyes — the usual mode of incapacitating a 
prince from reigning — by order of the Danish king Si- 
tric. :{: In consequence of this and similar outrages, the 
people of Leinster, at length provoked into resistance, 
gained, at Delgany, a complete victory over the fierce 
Sitric and his Danes. § 

Decisive and prompt as appear to have been the mea- 
sures of Malachy, it is evident that the strong grasp by 
which, in his predecessor's time, the swarm of minor 
kings had been curbed and kept down was now no longer 
felt; and, accordingly, in the north and west, as well as 
in the soulh, his presence was called for to repress pre- 
tensions and revolts. In the year 1016 — a year distin- 
guished in our annals by the rare record of '* Peace in 
Erin''^* — the monarch proceeded at the head of an army 
to Ulster, and compelled the princes of that province to 
deliver to him hostages. In the course of the following 
year we find him again wreaking his revenge on the 
restless Danes, at a place called Odhba; and in 1018, 
the O'NielFs of the north, being up in arms, assisted by 

* IV Mag. ad an. 1014(1016). f Annal. Inisfall. ftd an. 1016. 

i Inisfall. ad an. 1018. Ware, ad an. 1019. 

Q Ware's Annals, ad an. 10^.. IV Mag. ap. Colgcm. 

**'«Siih in Erind." Annal. int. 
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the warlike tribe of the Eugenians, he hastened to en- 
counter their joint force, and, having gained an easy vic- 
tory over them, drove the Eugenians, as it ii stated, 
*' beyond the mountain Fuad, towards the north.''^ 
About the same time, a portion of his army committed 
great slaughter upon the Fercallians, a people of the 
district now called the King's County; and in the year 
J 020, accompanied by the O'Niells, and by Donchad, 
the son of Brian, with his Dalcassians, the monarch 
marched at the bead of an army into Connaught, and re- 
ceived hostages from the kings of that province, f 

In approaching, the close of this eminent prince's a d. 
career, it should not be forgotten, among his other dis- ^<^' 
tingnished merits, that, unlike the greater part of those 
chieftains who flourished in what may be called the 
Danish period, he never, in any one instance, sullied his 
name by entering into alliance with the foreigns pollers 
of his country; and as the opening year of his reign had 
been rendered memorable by a great victory over the 
Danes, so, at the distance of nearly half a century, his 
closing hours were cheered by a triumph over the same 
restless, but no longer formidable foe. f If the summer 
of the year 1022, being summoned to the field by some 
aggression of the Northmen, he encountered their force 
at the Yellow Ford, a place now called Athboy, and de- 
feated them with great slaughter. Retiring, soon after 
the battle, to a small island upon the Lake Annin, 1022. 
in Meath, he there devoted his last hours to penitence 
and prayer; being attended in his dying moments by the 
three Comorfoans, er successors of St. Patrick, St. Co- 
lumba and St. Ciaran: one of his latest cares being to 
endow a foundation for the support of 300 orphan chil- 
dren, to 'be selected out of the principal cities of fiie 
island; an act of beneficence which, as it appears from 

* ** Tar sliabh Fuait fo thaaidh." This name, Faad, occurs frecjaently 
in the annals, bnt it does not appear what particular mountain is designated 
by it. 

i rV Mag. Inisfall. 

i IV Mag. ad an, 1031 (serse com. 1032): Tigemach, ad an. Ij022, etc. 

n. u 
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distichs quoted by Tigernach and the Four. Masters,^ 
some poets of that day^ commemorated.-]' 

In taluDg a review of the authentic portion of Irish 
history we have now traversed, and, to avoid contro- 
versy, coufining that portion within the interval only that 
has elapsed from about the time of the monarch Niell, 
(a. d. 406.) called, " Niell of the Nine Hostages,":]: it 
will be found that, though wanting, perhaps, in that va- 
riety of adventure which enlivens the annals of less se- 
cluded nations, there yet belong to our history some 
sources of interest, which, owing to this very seclusion, 
are peculiar to itself; rendering it a record and picture 
of a state of society altogether, perhaps, unexampled, 
and such as is not unworthy of engaging the attention, 
as well of the philosopher as of ihe historian and anti- 
quarian. 

The first emergence of this people to the notice of 
Europe, with so many of the marks of an ancient state 
of civilisation impressed strongly upon their language, 
traditional customs, and institutions, while they them- 
selves were but little elevated above the level of savage 
life; the docile intelligence with which they received and 
appreciated the doctrines of Christianity, and, soon after, 
started forth as the apostles and teachers of Western 
Europe, in every walk of learning, both sacred and secu- 
lar, leaving the name of their country associated, to the 
present day, with most of the institutions established, in 
those times, for the purposes of religion and instruction; 
— all this honourable celebHty of the Irish abroad, fol- 
lowed by their long and manful struggle against the Da- 
nish power at home, and finally, the death-blow dealt, on 
the field of Clontarf, to the domination of that people in 
Ireland, at a time when England and other great states 
of Europe had been forced to bow beneath their yoke, 
presents altogether a career of such various and entirely 

* Cited iD Rer. Hib Script. Prol. 2 liv. 
t IV. Mag ad an. 1022. Rer. Hib. Script. 
% See Vol. I. of this work, c. 7. p. 154. 
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self-derived energy, ks few countries, within the same 
compass of time, have been ever known to exhibit; and 
which, notwithstanding the fierce and lawless excesses 
that stain so many of its pages, cannot but entitle the 
history which records so remarkable a course of afifairs 
to a more than ordinary share of attention and interest. 
The reader will secollect that these observations are 
applied solely to the period commencing at the reign 
under which St Patrick made his first appearance in 
Ireland, and ending with the death of Malachy II. From 
this latter epoch the aspect of affairs began materially to 
change, and the country sank by degrees into a state of 
obscuration, both moral and political. The causes of 
this national declension, the greater number of which 
had been for some time in operation, shall be pointed out 
as they more fully developed themselves in this and Uie 
following century ; but among the most operative, doubt- 
less, was the state of confusion and disorganisation into 
which the whole framework of the government of the 
country had been thrown by Brian^s forcible infringe- 
ment of the law which had been so long observed in the 
course of succession to the monarchy. In a land so par- 
celled out into sovereignties, and through which there 
circulated in every direction, so many rival currents of 
royal blood, it was of the utmost importance to the preser- 
vation of the public peace, that their channels should be 
kept distinct and sacred; and in the instance of the mo- 
narchy,- so effectual was prescriptive usage for this pur- 
posl^, that, with only two exceptions (of which one was 
Brian),^ all the monarchs of Ireland, for more than five 
hundred years, had been elected from among the princes 
of the Hy-Niell race. By the usurpation of Brian, however, 

* The other was Boetan. See ancient Irish MS. quoted bv Dr. O'Con- 
nor, E^. Nunc, " Vetns scriba, qui seculo xi, ^ngusii colidei opera de- 
scripsit, ex Codice Psalter na Rann, cujus extat exemplar annorutn 600, in 
Codice Bodleiano, Laud F95. fol 75 inqnit, * Nullum regem Hiberniam 
tenuisse post Patricium nisi ex semine Herimonis, exceptis duobus, Boetan 
et Brian.' " The MS. adds, that some ancient authorities did not admit 
Boetan among the monarchs, thus leaving Brian the sole exception to the 
ancient mle of succession. 
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was the practice of allowiDg laymen to hold possession 
of church lands (even of lands belonging to episcopal 
sees), and to transmit them to their own descendants, 
or, at least, to the sept to which they belonged. Of 
the holders of this sort of property, in Ireland, there 
were two distinct classes, or ranks, of which one were 
called Corbes, or Comorbans,^ and the other Er^nachs; 
and the only difference that has been yet very clearly 
made out between them, is that the Erenachs were a 
class inferior In wealth and dignity, and far more nu- 
merous than that of the Comorbans. 

In an essay written on this subject, in his youth, by 
archbishop Usher, it is assumed that the Comorbans, at 
their first institution, were the same as those Chorepis- 
copi, or rural bishops, of whom mention has already 
been made. But that this is a mistake will appear from 
the fact, that the Chorepiscopi were most of them in- 
vested with episcopal, powers, while the Comorbans 
were, in general, laymen, who, holding a position, as 
it appears, analagous to that of the lay-abbots,f or 
abbacomites, in France, appropriated to themselves the 
abbatial lands and other properties, leaving to the clergy 
only* the ^Itars, tithes, and dues. :j: In like manner, 

* For oDinioDs and aathorities respecting this class of persons^ the reader 
isreferrea to archbishop Usher's treatise on the subject {Collectan. de 
Reb, Hib. vol. i.l Ware's Antiquities, o. xxxv. Sir John Davies's Letter 
to the Earl of Salisbury ; Campbeirs Strictures on the Hist, of Ireland, 
sect. 10. ; and Dr. Lanigan's Ecclesiast. Hist. vol. iv. c. 26. note 63. The 
account given by most of these writers of this class of holders of church 
property, is far from being satisfactory. Dr. Lanigan alone, — though, as 
nsual, diffnse and careless in the arrangemeat of his learned materials, — 
deals with the subject so as to inspire confidence in his opinion. 

•f Giraldas makes use of this very term in speaking of the lay intruders 
into church property, who were common in W^ales as well as m Ireland. 
" Notandum antem, quod haec ecclesia (S. Paterni) sicnt et alias per Hi- 
bemiamet Walliam plores, abbatemlaicnm habet." — Itiner.Cambr. lib. ii. 
cap. 4. 

i It would appear, from the letter of sir John Davies just referred to, that 
this class of jproprietors had, in his time^ ^ot into their possession almost 
all the church lands in Ireland. In speaking of Fermanagh^ he says, ^ It 
did not appear to me that the bishop had any land in demesne, but certain 
mensal onties of the Corbes and Erenachs ; neither did we find that the 
parsons and vicars had any^ glebe land at all in this country." In another 
place he adds, ^Certain it is that these men possess all the glebe lands 
-whiclt beloogeth to soch as have the care of souls." 
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the Irish Erenachs,. whose title originally signifies arch- 
deacon, bore a no less close resemblance to those holders 
of church property in the time of Charlemagne/ who, 
though assuming the title of archdeacon, were, in reality, 
laymen, and, in some instances, farmed the property.-}* 
The lands held in this manner, in Ireland, were called 
Termop, or free lands, and the possessors paid out of 
them a certain yearly rent to the bishop, besides some 
other contributions towards ecclesiastical purposes. 
Such, as far as I am able to unraveUthe perplexed 
statements on this subject, — which has become but the 
more entangled the more hands it has passed through^ — 
was the nature of this tenure of church property, which 
did not in Ireland, probably, come into use till after the 
age of Charlemagne, but continued to be retained here 
to as late a period as the reign of James I. 

There is yet one difficulty, or rather confusion, as 
regards the use of the term Comorban. Though em- 
ployed to signify a lay possessor of lands and property 
which had been usurped, at some time or other, from 
the Church, it was used also a& a distinguishing title of 
the successive occupants of the great Irish sees; and the 
Comorban of St. Patrick, the Comorban of St. Fiech, 
of St. Bridget, &c.,:{: was the mode of desigioiaf ion gene- 
rally employed in speaking of the successors of those 
eminent saints in the high dignities they had respectively 
founded. The use of the title, indeed, extended even 
to the pope, whom it was not unusual to call the Comor- 
ban of St. Peter; and the fact appears to be, that this 

* In beine hereditary, says Spelmao, the office of Erenach resembled 
that of the Yicedoinioi Ecclesiaram, on the Continent i—^* Sic enioi here- 
ditarium in Hibemia fit munos Herenaci, uon minus quam inpartibus trans- 
marinis vicedomini." — Gioss. in voce, 

*|* ''Hinc archidiaconatos, ipsam archidiaconi manus; qaos feadi jore 
possessos k viris secularibus, etiam tempore Carol! magni, patet ex ejas 
capitulari 1 A. C. 805., c. 15., etc. abi illad vetitam. Archidiacoaatas 
qooque dati adfirmam/* — Hoffman, in voce. 

% With an ignorance of his subject not rare in this writer, Dr« Campbell 
says {Stricturee, sect. 10.),—" Hence we are given to understand why so 
many Comorbans of St. Patrick became primates ;" the fact being, that it 
Was their becoming primates that made them Comofbans of 8t Patriek. 
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term, wbich signifies a successor in any ecclesiastical 
dignity, came to be applied, not merely to those who had 
legitimately succeeded to property in the church, but 
also to those who, being laymen, had become possessors 
of it only by usurpation ; much in the same manner as 
in Charlemagne's time, when the title of abbot was 
bestowed aUke on the religious heads of monasteries, on 
lay lords, and even on soldiers;* and when archdea- 
conries, held in fee, stood side by side with those of 
episcopal appointment. 

In consequence o( the suspended state of the suc- 
cession to the monarchy, Jhere ensued now a long and 
ruinous interregnum, during which the evils arising from 
the want of a supreme, directing head, were aggravated 
a hundred fold by the fierce rivalry and discord which 
such a state of things could not but engender, and keep 
in perpetual activity. Among those princes, indeed, 
who, during the remainder of Ireland's existence as a 
separate nation, assumed the title of monarch, there 
were scarcely any, we shall find, who had been elected 
according to the r^nlar ancient form, or were acknow- 
ledged generally by the people; and the nature both of 
their authority and their claims may be sufficiently 
judged from the designation given to them by our native 
historians, who call them Righ go freasabra^ that is^ 
*^ Kings with reluctance or opposition." 

But though the train for all these evil consequences 
had been now laid, their fated explosion did not take 
place till some time after; for it is not the least striking 
and characteristic of the circumstances which attended 
the demise, as it may almost be called, of the Irish 
monarchy, in the person of Malachy II., that, on the 
death of this prince, not even a pretender to the right 
of succeeding him appeared to put forth his claims ; — 
as though there existed a feeling, tacitly, throughout the 

* See note in the preceding page. In an. old document preserved by- 
Catel, in his Memoirs ofLangueaoc (lib. v.), it is said, — **Uttnnc tem.- 
poris erat mos militestenere archidkconataa.'' 
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country, that even the vacancy of the ancient seat of the 
Hy-Niells were preferable to the fierce and sanguinary 
strife which any attempt to take possession Qf it would 
provoke. As a sort of provisional substitute for the 
authority of the monarch, an arrangement was made, 
through the interposition, most probably, of the Church, 
by which the administration of the principality of Meath, 
and of some of the adjoining districts, was placed in the 
hands of Cuan O^Lochan, chief poet and antiquarian of 
Ireland,^ and an ecclesiastic named Corcoran, who is 
styled Primate of the Irish Anchorites. In a year or two 
after, the name of thb Cuan is found among the obituary 
notices ; and it is highly probable that the government 
he had presided overdid not survive himself, as it would 
appear, &om the subsequent history of the princes of 
Meath, that they thenceforth took the administration of 
that principality into their own hands. 

It might have been expected, that at such a crisis the 
name of the popular champion, Brian, his vigorous 
eareer as supreme ruler, and his brilliant achievement, 
still so recent, would have established some claim in 
favour of the sons he had left behind. But -even by 
them not a single movement was now made to lay claim 
to a throne around which their father had thrown so 
lasting a lustre. At the time of his death, there survived 
but two of his sons, Teige and Donchad, and their first 
joint task on the occurrence of that event was to defend,, 
in opposition to the claims of the Eugenian tribe, their 
own right of succession to the throne of Munster. But 
the good understanding between these brothers was of 
very short continuance. Preferring, like most other 
Irish septs and families, royal or otherwise, destructive 
strife among themselves, to co-operation, for common 
interests against others, they came at length to open 
warfare, and a desperate battle between them ensued ,f 

• O'Flaherty, Ogygia, c. 94. O'Connor, Rer. liih. Script, torn. iL p. 
178, note. For this provisional government of Ci^an I can find no antlioritjr 
in any of onr regular annals. 

t Vallaccey, from Munster Records, Law of Tamstrf, 
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iQ which the prince of Aradia, and other chieftains of 
distinguished station, lost their lives.* Through the 
mediation, however, of the clergy of Munster, the twe 
brothers were feoon after reconciled, f and continued co- 
regnants in the throne of Munster till the year 1023, 
when, on some new cause of contention breaking out, 
Donchad concerted a plot against his brother's life, and, a. d. 
delivering him up into the hands of the people of Eile, ^^^ 
had him basely murdered.:|: 

By this guilty act, Donchad secured to himself the 
sole undivided sovereignty of Munster; and, as homage 
was paid, and hostages delivered to him by the princes 
and states of Connaught, as well as also by the Danes of 
Dublin and Leinster,§ the range of his dominion is 
considered by some of our antiquarians '^^ sufficiently 
extensive to entitle him to a place in the list of Ireland's 
kings ; while others who require a more widely extended 
foundation for that title, exclude Donchad's name al- 
together from their select album of Irish monarchs. 

He was soon to encounter, however, a young and 
formidable rival, in his own nephew, Turlough, the son 
of the murdered Teige, whom, immediately after the 
violent death of that prince, he had, with the half 
poUby by which the guilty so frequently undermine 
their own schemes, sent into exile in the province of 
Connaught. Received favourably by the chiefs of that 
king^m, and adopted with affectionate zeal by his 
kinsman, Dermot, the king of Leinster, the young 
prince's own military accomplishments soon justified the 
reception he had met with, and rendered him a powerful 
instrument in the hands of these chieftains, against a 
liege lord whom they so reluctantly served. At the head 

♦ Arnial. Ult. . t Ibid. 

± Tigernach, and IV Mag. ad an. 1023. 

I Tigeriiack and Inisfall. adao. 1026> Vallancey,,m he, 

** ^ Hipc in regom hajas 2di ordinis enumeration^^ scriptores nostri 
flactuant inter semulos reges provinciarnm^ proot me^or erat cnjus<]ne po- 
tentia. ^ Sic Donehadnm O^Brian, Briani Borromaei filinm, ali^oi regem 
Hibeniise et MalachisB saccessorem appellant, alii Diarmitium fiUam Mael« 
nAmboi(Lageiu8B regem) eodem titulo decomnt.* 
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of a considerable force, furnished in aid of his cau^e by 
those provinces, Turlough invaded the dominions of his 
uncle, and succeeded in compelling him to exonerate 
Connaught from all claim of tribute. ^ A similar con- 
cession, in favour of the Lagenians, was extorted^a year 
or two after, from the now humbled Donchad, wHo, 
driven to extremity by such repeated reverses, having 
been, in the year 1058, totally defeated by the combined 
force of these two provinces, f at length summoned 
together all his means and resources for one decisive 
A.D. effort. Encountering, at the foot of the Ardagh moun- 
1063. tains, the united armies of Connaught and Leinster, 
under the command of Turlough, he there sustained a 
complete and irretrievable overthrow ; :|: in consequence 
of which, despairing of all further chance of success, 
he, in the following year, surrendered ^the kingdom 
of Munster to his victorious nephew, and, in the hope 
of atoning for his sins by penitence and prayer, set out 
on a pilgrimage to Rome. There, entering into the 
monastery of St. Stephen, he died in the year 1064, 
with the reputation, as it appears, of having been a very 
sincere penitent. § 

According to some writers, this royal pilgrim took 
away with him to Rome the crown of Ireland and laid 
it at the feet of the pope; and it is certain that instances 
were by no means uncommon of princes laying, in 
those times, their crowns and kingdoms at the feet of 
the popes, and receiving them back as fiefs of the Holy 
See. But, besides that in none of our authentic annals 
is any mention made of such an act of Donchad, it does 
not appear how the crown of Ireland could have been 
disposed of by him, having never, in fact, been in his 
possession ;^^ and his own crown of Munster he had, 

* iDisfall. ad ed. 1053, 1054. f lalsfall.IV Mag. ad an. 1068. 

% Tibernach, IV Mag ad an. 1063. $ Ibid, ad an. 1064. 

** Whether the Kings of Ireland wore any sort of crown whatever, hut 

been a matter of doubt with antiquarians. In the preface to K«»liog'8 

history there is an account given of a golden cap, supposed to be ft pro* 

vincial crown, which was foaad in the year 1693, in the county of Tip- 
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previously to his departure, transferred to his nephew^s 
brow. The tale was most probably, therefore, invented 
in after times, either for the purpose of lending a colour 
to the right assumed by pope Adrian of bestowing the 
sovereignty of Ireland upOn Henry II., or, at a still 
later period, for the very different purpose of furnishing 
Irishmen with the not inconvenient argument, that, 
if former popes possessed the power of bestowing on 
the English the right of sovereignty over Ireland, there 
appeared no reason whatever why future popes should 
not give back the dominion to its first rightful owners. 

By his second marriage, Donchad had become con- 
nected with the family and, in some degree, fortunes of 
the great English earl Godwin, having married Driella^ 
the daughter of that statesman, and sister of Harold, 
afterwards king of England. During the rebellion of 
Godwin and his sons against Edward the Confessor, 
Harold, being compelled to take refuge in Ireland, re- 
mained in that country, says the Saxon Chronicle " all 
the winter on the king's security;"* and in the following 
year, having been furnished by Donchad with a squadron 
of nine ships, he proceeded oh a predatory expedition 
along the southern coast of England. 

Whatever may have been thought of the quality of 
this king's legislation, the fault of being deficient in 
quantity could not, assuredly, be objected to it, as we 
are told that, in the course of his reign, there were more 
taxes raised, and more ordinances issued, than during 
the whole interval that had elapsed from the time of the 
coming of St. Patrick. j- A custom encouraged, iF not 
introduced, by Donchad, was that of celebrating games, 
or athletic sports, on the sabbath day; — the caestus, or 

perary. ** This cap, or crown,** it is said, " weighs about five oances ; the 
norder and 4he head is raised in chase-work, and it seems to bear some 
resemblance to the close crown of the eastern empire, which was'composed 
of the helmet together with.the diadem, as the learned Selden observes in 
his Titles of Hononr.'»-,-fli«#. of Ireland, Preface by the Translator. A 
representation of this crown is given in Ware's Antiq. Plate I. No. 2. 

* Ad ann. 1051. 

t Inisfall. (Cod. Bodleian) ad an. 1023 (aorac com. 1040). 
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gk>v^, used by the pugilists, at these gameSt being dis^ 
tribuftd, it is said, in the king^s own mansion.* 

On the abdication of the crown of Munster, by 
DoDchad, his nephew Turlough became his successor; 
and this prince is, by most of the authorities on the 
subject, allowed to take rank among Irdand's nominal 
mouarchs;-}- though some, who consider his claims as 
inferior to those of his ally and kinsman, Dermot, king 
of Leinster, scrupulously withhold from him,'during the 
lifetime of the latter, the full title of monarch.:]: So 
unfixed and arbitrary, indeed, are the grounds upon 
which this merely titular honour is awarded, that fre- 
quently the preference felt for any particular candi- 
date, by the writer who treats on the subject, suffices 
for his decision of the question; and accordingly while 
some perceive in the achievements of Donchad and 
Dermot sufficient grounds for their enrolment among 
Ireland's monarchg, others exclude these same princes 
from that dignity altogether. If a generous sacrifice of 
his own interests to those of others might be taken into 
account among Dermot's titles to supremacy, his claims 
would be of no common order; as the liberal aid he, 
from the first, proffered to the young Turlougb, enabling 

* Inisfall. (Cod. Bodleian) ad an. 1023 (asm com. 1040). Acced- 
ing to the version of Gracianns Lncius, a very different meaning is 
here to be attribnted to the annalist, whom he represents as asserting 
that Donchad was a most religious observer of the sabbath, and for- 
bade that any one shonld carry hardens^ or hold hnnting-matches or 
fairs on that day. '^ Dii Dominican religiosissimas cultor vetoit onera 
diebas Ddmbicis vehi, aut nundinas venationesve fieri.'' Instead of as- 
serting, too, that ^ more laws " had been passed in that reign tiian dar- 
ing the whole interval from' the time of St. Patrick, the anndist is made 
to eay, ^ better laws.'' — ^ Annales iidem (Inisfallenses) Leges ab eo lates 
faisse narrant qaibus pares k S. Patricii diebas^^in Hibernia non fereban- 
tur." On referring to the original the Irish scholar will, I rather think, 
pronoODce the version which I have above adopted to be the most cor- 
rect. O'Hallorau, who, it is clear, had not consalted the original, fellows 
Lynch's interpretation ^ Several severe laws," he says, ** ^are passed 
by Donchad against robbers, mnrderers, and profaners of the sabbath." 



f ^* Tordelachom antem Thadsei filinm, 6. Bornmbii nepotepi* 
regum Hiberniae nnmero non coUocat." — Gratianus Lucius. 

^ Thus O'Halloran :— " On his (Dermot's) death, Turlough certably 
was the most potent prince in Ireland, and had the fairest claim (p the title 
of nominal monach."— Vol. iii. c. 3. 
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him to assert and obtaia his birthright, lends a moral 
dignity to his character, far surpassing any that mere 
rank cdtitd bestow, and justifying, in a great degree, 
the eulogy bestowed upon him by the Welsh chronicler, 
Caradoc, who pronounces him to have been " the best 
and worthiest prince that ever reigned in Ireland."* 

On the death of Dermot,f who was killed inthe battle ^ j) 
of Obdha, in Meath, there remained no competitor to 107'2. 
dispute the supremacy with Turlough, who, taking the 
(i^ld at the head of his troops, was acknowledged with 
homage wherever he directed his march. Proceeding 
to Dnblin, he found the gates of that city thrown open 
to receive him; and the Danes, together with their king 
Godfred, placing their hands in his hands,:): as a pledge 
that their power was to be thenceforth employed as bis 
own, acknowledged him for their liege lord and sove- 
reign. The same forms of submission were complied* 
with by the kings of Meath and of Ossory, as well as by 
the princes of the provinces of Gonnaught; all delivering 
to him hostages and acknowledging his sovereignty ovci* 
their respective states. 

In bis incursion into Ulster he appears to have been 
not equally successful, having returned from thence 
without hostages or plunder, and with the loss, it is 
added, of a part of his army. He succeeded soon after, 
however, in dethroning Godfred, king of the Dublin 
Danes, and, having banished him beyond seas, appointed 
his own son, Murkertach, to be king over that people.§ 
FroRithefrequentintermarriage^^thattookplacebetween 

* '^Dermitinm Maken-Anel, dignissnnnm et oi)(iinum principem qui 
unqnam in llibernia regnavif This chronicler assigns his death to aboat 
lOw ; hat Tigeruach, the Annals of Inisfallen, and the Four Masters, place 
it at 1072. 

t Tigernach and IV Mag. 

{ Inisfall. ad an. K)73. § Ibid 1075. 

** One of the most distinguished instances of this sort of intermarriage is 
foaod in the famil^r of the great Brian Bora, whose third wife had, pre- 
viously to her marnage with him, been the wife of a Danish prince ; and 
was, by this double union, mother to Sitric, king of Dublin, as well as to the 
Irish monarch, Donchad. See Tigernach, ad im. 1030, the year in which 
this piiiicess died. 

II. U 
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these foreigners and the natives, the descendants of the 
original Northmen had become, at this period, a mixed 
race ; and accordingly, early in the present century, we 
find the inhabitants* of Dublin called by Tigernach Gali^ 
Gedel, or Dano-Irish/ 

The reduction, indeed, of the Danes of Dublin, the 
last remaining hold of the Northmen's power, had, to 
a great extent, been effected some years before the 
period where we have now arrived, f and, in the person 
of Murchad, the son of the gallant Dermot, was wit- 
nessed the first Irish king of the Danes. In the year 
1070, this prince ^ied;:): and, after an interval of a few 
years, during which the Northmen appear to have 
recovered the dominion of that city, the monarch Tur- 
lough, as we have just seen, expelled the prince of 
their choice, and appointed his own son Murkertach in 
his place. 

To dwell in detail on the remaining events of this 
prince's reign, would be but to repeat, and with little 
variation even of phrase, the same meagre accounts of 
pitched battles, predatory inroads, and exactions of tri- 
bute, which form the sole material of history throughout 
the greater part of these monarchs' reigns. Though 
unsuccessful, at first, in Ulster, he at length compelled 
that province also to acknowledge vassalage, as well as 
every other part of the kingdom, and received from 
Eochad, king of Ulster, as his tribute, 1000 bead ot 
cattle, 40 ounces of gold, and 120 party-coloured 
manties.§ It is mentioned, to the honour of our Irish 
oak, though with what truth there are not any means 
of ascertaining, that a short time before Turlough's 

^ Ad. an. 1034. 

t This decided advantage over the remainiDff power of the Dablin 
Danes may be dated from the yea» 1029, \vhen Anlaf, aoB of Sitrip, then 
king of the Danes, was made prisoner by O^Regan, prince of Brejgifi* aod 
forced to redeem himself at an enormoas sacrifice both of wealth qod of 
power. Annal. Ult. ad an. 1029. 

i. IV Mag. ad ann. 1070 These annals call him prince of the Galls (or 
Strangers), and of the Lagentaofl. 

$ InisfaU. ad an. 1082. 
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death, William Riifus, who was thea on the throne of 
England, sent to request that he would furnish him with 
timber from the Irish forests for the roof of the palace he 
was then erecting at Westminster.^ 

After a severe and lingering illness, brought on by a 
fright, attended with circumstances so marvellous, that it 
would not be easy to detail them with due historic gra* 
vi(y,f Turlough, whose sway was acknowledged through 
the greater part of Ireland, died at Kincora, the royal 
palace of the O'Brians, inthe month of July, 1086, in the 
77th year of his age, and the 32d of his reign. Of this 
prince, as well as of most of the other pretenders to the 
monarchy, our means of knowledge are far too scanty 
and uncertain to admit of our forming, even conjecturally, 
any estimate of his character. Those lights and open- 
ings by which the historian gains an insight into 
royal councils, are, of course, not to be looked for in 
such times; but even of ordinary public events, there 
occurs, with the exception always of battles and deaths, 
so rare a sprinkling throughout our annals, that the 
reign of Turlough, for instance, which extended through 
a period of two and twenty years, supplies not a fact 
from which the character of the man himself can be 
judged, or a single glimpse into the interior of his do- 
mestic life obtained. 

in this dearth of all native testimony on such points, 

* ffamner : — ''The fair green, or Commane (says tiaDmer), iiow called 
Ostm^towne Greene, was all wood, and hee that diggeth at this day to 
anydepth, shall fiode the ground fall of great rootes. From thence, anno 
1096, Ring William Rnfos, by license of Murchard, had that frame which 
made up Uie roofe of Westminster Hall, where no,English spider webbeth 
or hreedeth to this day." — Chronicle of Ireland. ' 

t It appears that, some years before (1073), when Ck>nnor O'Melachlan, 
kingof Meath, had been murdered, the monarch, Turloogh, who had borne 
this prince a most deadly aversion, carried off forcibly the head of his 
corpse from the abbey of Clonmacnois on a Good Friday, and had it buried 
near his own palace of Kinkaro. On the fbllowing Sunday, however. 
" throngh a miracle, as we are told, of God and St. Ciaran,** the head was 
found again in its tomb at Clonmacnois, with two collars of gold around 
the neck. But the chief cause of the monarch's alarm was, that, on his 
taking op the skull in his band to examine it, there jom^d a small mouse 
suddeolv out of it into his bosom. Of the fright this incident gave him, be 
never ailer, say the Four Maste.*^; recovered. 
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there is extant a foreign tribute to his character^ m 
no. ordinary degree flattering, being a letter. additessed 
to him personally by the learned Lanfranc,* then arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, wherein some charges brought 
by that prelate against the church of Ireland, accusing 
it of laxity of discipline, and uncanonieal practices, 
are prefaced by expressions of the warmest eulogy upon 
the monarch Turiough himself. '^That Gcod was mer- 
cifully disposed towards the people of Ireland," says the 
archbishop, ^'when he gave to your excellency, royal 
power over that land, every intelligent observer musi 
perceive. For, so much hath my brother and fellow- 
bishop Patrick reported to me, concerniug your pious 
humility towards the good, your severe justice on the 
wicked, and the discreet equity of your dealings with all 
mankind, that, though it has never been my good for- 
tune to see you, I yet love you as if I had." 

This letter of Lanfranc is addressed ''To the mag- 
nificent king of Hibernia, Tirdelvac;" and though, at 
home, Turlough^s claim to the title of monarch was in 
some quarters opposed, the fact of its recognition in 
other countries may be concluded, not only from this 
letter of the English primate, but also fcom another ad- 
dressed to him, a. few years after, by Gregory. VII.,-t in 

* Fel. EpisL Hibermc. Sylloge. Ep! 28. WkaiLaafrattc complains of 
in this letter is, 1. That in TarlougVs kingdom men ^oit, widioat any 
canonical cause, their rightfnl wives, and take others, without any regard 
to the prohibited decrees of consanguinity.; marr^fing sometimea even 
women that had been in like manner deseriedfby their huabanda. 2. Th«t 
bishops were consecrated by. one bishop. 3. iMt infants were biiptiaed 
without consecrated chrism. 4 That holy orders were givan by bishops 
for money. Qf these charges, the first and fourth are the only ones of real 
importance; the two others relating but to points of disciplina, and admit- 
ting easily of explanation and defence, as the reader will find on referring 
to Lanigan, EccUs, Hist, c. xziv. $ 12, 

t Sylloge^ £pist. 29. Thus heaided :-^^ Qreg;orius Ei^opos, setyiu 
servorom Dei ; Terdelvacho inclvto Regi HibemisB, Aschi0piscopis» epis- 
copis," etc. ^ This letter is macb in the style (says Dr. L«nu;an) of several 
others which Gregory wrote to varioos kingSj princes, ate. for tna porpoae 
of claiming not only a spiritual, but likewise a temporal and political supe- 
riority over all the kingdoms and principalities of Europe." — Lanigan, 
Eccles. Hint. c. xxiv. §14. The pope more than insinoates, in this letter, 
his double claim over Ireland ; and concludes by saying,-*^ Si qaa vero 
pegotia penes vos emerserint, quae nostros digna videantur aosilioiiociiAfi* 
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^Xr'hich he is Styled, '^Tbe illustrious king of Irelaod." 
There is yet a further tribute to his rank and fame to be 
found in the deputation sent to him from the nobles of 
Man and the other Isles, requesting that he would send 
them some member of his family to be their ruler until 
the young heir of the crown of Man should come of age. 
Turlough complied, it is added, with their request, and 
sent a prince of the blood-royal of Ireland, to be their 
regent/ As a slight, but additional proof of his rank in 
Ireland having been known and recognised in otlier 
countries, we find mention of the arrival of five Jews, 
from some part of the Continent, bearing valuable pre- 
sents for Turlough, as the reigning king of the country. 
From some repugnance, however, on the part of the 
monarch, to a offering of gifts from suoh'tla^dl^, these 
Jews, with their presents, were, by his ordjr, dismissed 
from the kingdom.f : ; 

The hospitality, however, of the nation to strangers 
was, more than once, experienced in the couri^e of^his 
reign, by some fugitive Welsh princes who sought for 
refiige on these shores. One oi these, Gryffyth ap Co- 
nan, was, by the aid of the princes of Ulster, restored to 
his dominions; and there seems to break upon us, in 
the midst of all this gloom and barbarism, a refreshing 
gleam of civilised life, when informed that Gryffyth, on 
his return to Wales, was accompanied, by a number of 
Irish bards and harpers, whom he had selected for 
the purpose of improving the taste of his countrymen in 
music4 

tanter ad'nos dirigere studete : et quod jaste postulaverilis, deo aaxiliante, 
impetrabis.'' 

* Chronic. Maoniae, ad an. 107B. This application is stated by the chro- 
nicler to have been addressed to Markertacn, the snccessorof Torlongh: 
bat the date alone proves the event to have occurred daring the reign of 
this latter prince. 

f Inisfall. ad ann. 1078. 

\ ^ Even so late as the eleventh centarv the practice continoed among 
the Welsh bards, receiving instrnction in tlie bardic profession from Ire- 
land In 1078, GryflFyth ap Conan broas^ht over M^ith him from Ireland 
many Irish bards for the information and '.improvement of the Welsh." — 
frarton'8 History of English Poetry, 

W 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

M«Ml»r divMM hetmttm Ihe^ve fliH«r fWfa^.-OiilBift bct«ec» 
Mqfiert»db««<Pem>dfcrtfatThwft.--DBM* i IfcyCytacfc- 
it», FoDCt of AiicteL-^iyLtfcMb Ci^ifftw »a Mskoteck far Ike 
^W9tttigUf^UiUrjpam6om of Ae FrrlfMitiril Atfihorifin — Gnttt of 
the City of Cthff to the Ckmtk^Ui ■■!■ <f Cklcr.— Dteajycfiw rf 
lli^ Palace of iIm Prkcea <f ABcya.— hriaai tfa r rti ■ il i 
hy Godred Cnmab—Oeaeeaft of ¥igaai om ha Shoraa.- 
ksi ffcHi wHh Mnrieriach'i Dai«;hler— Defeat aad Dealhc 

Amolf de MontgM&erf leriaffd hj Maifcrrtach ia Us fiefacDiM agaiast 
He«7 L— Mafrieaa^Dai^terarifaviefftach.— Alfacfc aad Defeat of 
U'LocUm^Dwth af Jf atherlachw— Attn of &e Charah -^BiAfljii of 
the DaMh Scea ia Irelaad eonoecnrted by &e Afchfabhop oT CaalahanE. 
^CorreaiMMidaace of the Inafa KIbbs with the tiro Pickftea, LaafraK 
aad AnKlai.-4t Beraasd's gloopqr Pictaie of the Siato of Irebad — 
ffyood held atfUdb-iEBgwaa.— Synodof Rath-BaeMaU fer Ikt Regafab- 
tioQ of th« Dioccaei. 

On (be death of Turloogb, the kingdom of Hunsler 
was divided equally between his three sons, Te^e» 
Murkertach^ and Dermot Bnt, in the course of Uie 
same year, the eldest, Teige, having died ** in the bed,!*^ 
says the chronicler, ^^ of his father,* at Kincora," 
im' Klurkertach banishedhisbrother Dermot into Connaught,. 
and took sole possessioa of the throne.-j- Between these 
two brothers some years of fierce and obstinate con-- 
tention ensued ; the younger, Dermot, being aided in the 
struggle by tbo kings of the other three provinces,, whom 
Murkertach's pretensions to the supreme sovereignty 
bad provoked thus to coalesce against him. Among 
these opponents of the new king of Munster, by far tbo 
most formidable in strength of title as well as of sword, 
was Domnal M'Lochlin, prince o£ Alichia, the ac- 
knowledged head of the royal Hy-Niell line and there- 
tore entitled, by a right transmitted through a long 

• luiifall. (C od. nodleiao.) ad «o. 1086. t Ibid. 
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race of monards. In oppoaition . to tbk plea of pre- 
acriplioD, Murkertacb atood forward oo the grouoda of 
the new constitution or order of thinga, by which a 
right so long, and, aa he maintained, unjustly withheld, 
had been, thrown open to the provincial princea. 

Whatever was the weight in reality attached, by 
either of these contending parties, to the important 
principles kivolved in their respective claims, the field of 
battle was, as vsual, the tribunal^^to whicbboth resorted 
eagerly for the decision of them. Under the pretence )^t> 
of assisting Dennot to recover hia hereditary rights, lOSS- 
M'Lochlin,. chief of the Hy-Niells, took the field, in 
the year 1088, and, joined by the troops of the king of 
Connaught, whom he had compelled to render him 
homage, invaded Munster with their united force. The 
burning of Limerick, the spoliation and waste of the 
fertile plain of Munster, '^ as far," it is stated, ^^ aa 
Imleaeh-Ibar, the castle of Ached and Loch Gar,."* and 
finally the utter destruction of Kincora,f the palace of 
the Momonian kings, were among the first and chief 
results of this iflvasion. Nor was Murkertacb slow in 
retaliating the aggression;: but, sailing with a numerous 
fleet of boats up the Shannon, he proceeded, in wanton 
imitation of the heathen warfare of the Danes, to despoil 
all the churches upon the isles and along the shores of 
the lakes. -^ Then, carrying his arms also into Leinster, 
and making himself master of that province and of 
Dublin, he, for the second time, supplanted Godfred in 
the government ef the city, and, compelling him to fly 
from the kingdom, took upon himself the joint sove-* 
reigaty of Leinster and Dublin. 
As itsoon became manifest diat,between two suchactiva 



' * IV Mag. ad an. 1088. 

t I'be name of this celebrated palace, or fortress, is spefled iodiffereiitl/ 
Klncora, Ceancora, or Cancora, and its site is thus described by Seward; 
Topograh. Imetnv ^ Cancora, a rath or castle, near Killaloe, in county 
Clare, province of Monster. The only renuiins now visible of this ancient 
royal palace are the ramparts and &S8e of the rath," 

^ Mag. ad an. 1069^ 
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competitors, so nearly balanced in territorial power^ 
military talents, and resources, there was but little chance 
of a speedy termination of the contest, measures were 
taken jor an amicable arrangement of their differences, 
and a convention was held by them on the banks of Lough 
Neagh,^ near a spot venerable as the site of an ancient 
Druidic monument,, where the two princes, pledging 
themselves by most solemn oaths ^^ upon the relics of 
the saints of Erin, " and " by the crosier of St. Patrick," 
agreed to divide the kingdom of Ireland between them ; 
— the southern half, or Leath Mogh, to remain under 
the dominion of Murkerlach, and the northern, or Leath 
Cuinn, to be subject to the power of O'Lochlin. Be- 
sides the two contracting parties themselves, there were 
also present at this meeting Maoleaehlan, prince of 
Meath, atid Roderic O'Connor, king of Connaught ; and 
it is stated, as bearing on the question of supremacy, 
then at issue, that to OXochlin all the other princes pre- 
sent, including Mm*kertach himself, delivered hostagesin 
token of fealty and submission, f Whatever conclu- 
sions, however, may have been drawn from this ho- 
mage, as recognising in the blood of thoTyrone Hy-Niells 
a paramount claim to the sovereignty, will be found to 
be neutralised by a similar concession, on the part of 
O'Lochlin, in the course of the very same year, when 
the two rivals, notwithstanding their late solemn pledges 
of peace, having come again into collision, the fiieit 
of fortune was pronounced in favour of Murkertaoh, 
and the head of the Hy-Niells was forced, in his turn, to 
proffer fealty and deliver hostages. :{: 

Not to pursue any further the details, as monotonous 
as they are revolting, of the long and fierce struggle be- 



\'^ Inisfal. (Cod. Bodleian ) ad an. 1074 (serae com. 1090). 

t IV Mag. 1090. "* En itaqae (says Dr. O'Connor) dominiom 0*Nial- 
lomm SeiJtentrionalnm, i. e. 'rironensiam, de tola Hibemiaj are heredi- 
tario a principibus Hibemis recognitam secnio ximo," etc. In tlie very 
next pa^ to this boast of the sapremacy of the Hy-Niells is recorded tbis 
labmission of the Hy-Niells to the blooa of Brian in their tarn. 
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tween these, ambitious rivals, suffice it to say that the 
contest was continued by them, with equal fury and the 
like ebb and flow of success, through the next eight and 
twenty years; and that while they, in their more exalt- 
ed regions of power, were thus dealing havoc around 
them, all the minor dynasts of the land, each in his own 
little orbit of misrule, was pursuing a similar career of 
discord, and devastation, making the whole course of af- 
fairs throughout the country one constant succession of 
blood and rapine, such as, even in the dry, uncoloured 
records of the annalist, it is sufficiently heart-sickening to 
contemplate ; — if, indeed, the recital be not rendered 
more shocking by that toneof cooLand official statement, 
in which such horrors are, as mere matters of course^ 
commemorated and chronicled* 

In the midst of this constant storm of warfare, the 
Church, though herself but too much infected with the 
same combative spirit, presented also, from time to time, 
the only check, or breakwater, by which the onset of 
regal violence could be moderated or turned aside. 
One ot, the occasions of this sort of interference oc« x. D. 
curred. in the year 1099, when Murkertacb, having ^o^* 
with a large and threatening force marched into Ulster, 
was met, near the mountain Fuad, by the Hy-Niell, at 
the head of his Ultonians, and the two armies, front to 
front, were waiting for the signal to engage, when the 
primate of Armagh, interposing between them,, suc- 
ceeded by his remonstrances in preventing an appeal 
to arms. * In. several other instances where these two 
kings were, in like manner, on the point of commencing 
a combat, the mediation of the vicar of St. Patrick 
produced the same calming effects; and the truces 
concluded on such occasions were in general intend- 
ed to continue in force for a year. < 

There can be little doubt that the temporal power 
attained by the Church, in the. middle ages, conduced, 

MVM9g.ftda».l(|99v: 
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by (he cbeqk which it opposed to the encroachmeiits 
of kings, to advance considerably the cause of civil and 
political liberty. * But in Ireland, where, owing to the 
disorder that had so long prevailed as well as to the 
decline of discipline and dignity in the Church ilself, 
the power of the spiritual arm was far less strong than 
in most other countries of Europe, this useful barrier 
against the self-willed violence of kings and dynasts was 
in a great measure wanting. Frequently, indeed, even 
those public and solemn oaths by which, under the very 
eyes of their spiritual directors, these warriors pledged 
themselves to preserve peace towards each other, 
were, on the first opportunity of conflict, forgotten and 
violated. 

It will be found that most of the great impnlses given 
to the course of human affairs, whether for good or for 
evil, have been the direct consequences of reaction ; and 
the usurpation, in those times, of temporal dominion by 
ecclesiastics, was but a counter^abuse to that of the 
numerous lay princes and nobles who had been so long 
intruding themselves into the possessions and privileges 
of the Church. To such an extent did this latter abuse 
prevail in Ireland that the bishopric of Armagh, the great 
primatial see of the kingdom, was for no less than two 
hundred years in the possession of one powerful family; 
during a great part of which period, the succession 
passed through the hands of lay usurpers, who, retaining 
regular bishops to act for them, as suffragans, continued 
to enjoy the church livings themselves. Thus, while 
the clergy of other countries were ambitiously extending 
the range of their jurisdiction, and aiming at honours 
and possessions beyond their due sphere, those of Ire- 
land, on the contrary, lowered from their true station, 
found themselves despoiled of emoluments and dignities 
l^itimately their own; nor was it till so late as the 

* See, for some admirable remarks to this effect, an able article in the 
Edioborfi^h Review, No. 52. ^On the Constitution of Parliament," 
written, it is generally supposed, by Mr. Allen. 
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twelfth ceptury that, ohiefly, as it appears, through the 
indignaDt expostulation of a foreign ecclesiastic,* atten- 
tion was drawn to this gross abuse, and the succession to 
the see of St. Patrick was brought back into a pure and 
legitimate channel. 

That notwithstanding all this, there must still have 
been preserved among the people of this country — a 
people once so conspicuous throughout Europe for their 
piety — a strong and pervading religious feeling, how- 
ever imbued with the general darkness of the times, and 
allowed to run wild for want of culture and discipline, 
is sufficiently apparent on the very face of our native 
annals, even in this dim and agitated period. The 
number of pious and, according to the standard of their 
age, learned ecclesiastics who are recorded in the annals 
of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries as passing 
their whole lives in works of devotion and charity, 
among the ruins of once flourishing monasteries, could 
not but cherish, in the popular mind, a fond remem- 
brance of the early saints of the land, and keep alive, 
like the small spark beneath the embers, some remains 
of the faith of better days. 

It is also to be considered that, though but too many 
of the native princes were seen to tread in the steps of 
their heathen invaders, and, with far worse than heathen 
rage, to apply the torch to the temples of their own 
worship, there were among the monarchs a (ew who, 
towards the close of their tempestuous careers, sought, 
in the humble garb of penitents, the sheltering bosom 
of the Church. Among the warmest promoters of ec- 
clesiastical interests was reckoned the monarch Mur- 
kerlach, who, in the year 1001, having convoked a great 
assembly of the people and clergy, made over by solemn 
donation to the Church, that seat of the Momonian kings, 
the cityof Cashel, dedicating it to God and St. PatricLf 

Soon after this munificent act of piety, — ** such an 

* at Bermd. t Inisfal. ad an. 1001. 
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offering," say the Four Masters, " as never king made 
before,"-^we find bim, with the inconsistency but too 
often observable in the acts of such pious heroes, taking 
revenge, in cold blood, upon his great rival, O'Lochlin, 
for the destruction of Kincora by the latter near twenty 
years before. Invading Ulster with a large force, and 
leading his troops into the peninsula of Inisowen, where 
stood the palace of the royal Hy-Niells, called Aileach, 
or the Eaglets Nest,^ he, in bitter remembrance of the 
fiate of Kincora, razed that structure to the ground, and 
devastated also the greater number of the churches in its 
neighbourhood. It is added that he gave orders to his 
soldiers not to leave in the palace of Aileach a single 
missile stone, but to carry them aH'awafy to Limerick; in 
reference to which circumstance a distich of those times 
is cited, saying, ^ Let not the Congregations of Saints 
hear what has reached the ears of the Congregations of 
Warriors, — that all the stones of Alichia were heaped 
on the packhorses of the angry king.'* 

During the period comprised in the reigns of Mur- 
kertach and his predecessor, Turlough, Ireland was 
more than once threatened with inviaision from the 
shores of Norway and the Isles, and under leaders whose 
fame for prowess had inspired a general terror of their 
arms. One of these chiefs, named Godred Crovan, said 
to have been the son of Harold the Black, of lceland,f 

* This celebrated fortress, of which remains are stiU ezistiDg', was si- 
toated in the coanty of Donegal, on the samrait of a small mountmin which 
rises from the soothem shore of Lough Swilly. A detailed description of 
this remarkable historical monament, which still bear« the name of the 
Grianan of Aileach, will be found in the Ordnance Survey of the County 
cf Londonderry . The result of the inquiries of the ingenious maUior of the 
aocountreferred to is as follows : — ^ Be this as it may, the notices of Aileach 
preserved in the authentic annals, and historical poems, as well as the Lives 
of Saints and genealogical tracts^ show that it was the seat of the kings of 
the northern portion of Ireland, as Tara was of the soothern^ from m period 
considerably antecedent to the introduction of Christianity down tu the 
close of the 12th century." 

t Chronic. Man, ad ann. 1047. Langebek proposes to read ketv 
^Harold the Black of Ireland,'' conceiving Oodfred to have been ao Irish 
Dane descended from that Aniaf who was defeated by Athelstane, at the 
battle of Bmnanburh.— See his Schema AgntUionis to this effect. As a 
further confirmation of this supposition, he finds in the name Crcnraa a si- 
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succeeded in possessing himself of Dublin and a great 
part of Leinster; having also previously reduced so low 
the naval power of the British Scots, that no shipbuilder 
among them durst use more than three bolts in the con- 
struction of any vessel/ It seems probable, however, 
that this Northman's possession of his conquests in Ire- 
land was but temporary, and that the notion of his having 
reigned for sixteen years in Dublin arose from a con- 
fusion between him and a Danii^h ruler of Dublin, named 
Oodfred, who died in the year 1075. 

The otherassailant, by whom for a time this country's 
independence seemed to be threatened, was the power- 
ful Norwegian king, Magnus, who was also ruler over 
the Hebrides and the Isle of Man; and, as may be col- 
lected from Scandinavian as well as from Irish authori- 
ties, entertained seriously the project of adding Ireland 
also to the number of his conquests.f The marriage of 
his son, Sigurd, whom he had then newly appointed 
king over the Isles, with the daughter of the Irish mo- 
narch, Murkertach, formed, as it appears, a part of the 
policy by which he hoped to effect his object; and this 
event, according to the northern chroniclers, took place 
some time in the years 1098 and 1099, while the Nor- 

militode to many of our Irish names. ^ Ad haec cognomen Crovan idiotis- 
mom Hiberni» prodere videtur; ibi enioi homines cognominatos Conellan, 
Callean, Brogao, etc. invenimas." 

^ * Bv Selden, in his Mare Clausum , this law, respecting the construe - 
tbn ot the vessels^ is explained, as mereljr signifying that Crovan, by 
his dominion over those seas, had confined within certain limits the naval 
power of the Scots. A similar explanation of the passage has been given 
by, the learned Murray of Gottingen. — Nov, Comment. Uotting., torn. iii. 
p. S. 

*[* ** Ann. ab Incamat. Dom. 1098. Magnas Olavi Noricoram regis filitts 
contra Irenses insurrexit et classem Lx navium, sapra illos navigaturus^ 
pneparavit . ... Hie filiam regis Irlandae uxorem daxerat. bed qaia 
rex irensis pactiones qaas fecerat non tenuerat, Magnos rex stomachatos 
£liam ejus remiserat. Bellnm igitur inter eos ortum est." — Orderic. VitaL 
The chronicler here, as Langebek remarks, has mistakenly made Magnus 
himself the husband of the Irish princess instead of his son Sigurd. The 
Welsh chronicler, Caradox, is more accurate. ^ Magnus," he says, ^ re- 
turning to the isle of Man, which he bad got by conquest, built there three 
castles, and then sent to Ireland to have the daughter of Murckart to his 
son, which being obtained^ he created him king of Man."— ilof ann. 
1100. 

IL \^ 
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wegian king was wintering in the Western Isles. Ae-^ 
cording to our own annals, however, it was not till 
A. D. 1 102, that this prince commenced his operations by 
a hostile descent upon Dublin, where he was met,^ on 
his landing, by a large army of the natives; but no action 
thereupon ensuing, a pacific arrangement was forthwith 
entered into, in consequence of which Murkertach be- 
stowed his daughter's hand on the son of Magnus, pre- 
senting him, at the same time, with many rare and costly 
gifts. In the following year, the Irish monarch having 
violated, as we are told, his engagements,f Magnus, with 
a fleet of fifteen ships, invaded this country ; but being, 
with a part of his force, inveigled into an ambuscade by 
the natives, he was attacked by them in great numbers, 
his retreat to his ships cut off, and himself killed in the 
action. This invader was buried, say the chronicler of 
Man, in the church of St. Patrick, at Down. 

The desire manifested by the king of Norway for an 
alliance by marriage with the family of Murkertach, is 
not the only proof we possess of the consideration in 
which this monarch was held by contemporary princes. 
Not to dwell on the alleged application to him from the 
nobles of Man, requesting him to send them some 
member of his family to be their ruler, — ^an occurrence 
which in reality, as we have shown* took place in 
the reign of his predecessor, Turlough, — it is certain 
that, at the time of the rebellion against Henry I. by 
Robert de Belesme, earl of Shrewsbury, that noble- 
man's brother, Arnulf de Montgomery, who was then 
in Wales collecting forces, despatched an envoy to king 
Murkertach, to solicit the hand of his daughter in mar- 
riage.:]: By such a request was generally understood, 
in those times, a desire for military as well as matri- 
monial alliance; and Arnnlf himself is said by the 

*IV Mag. ad. an. 1102. + Chron. Man. 

% " Arnnlpb, earl of Pembroke, sent Gerald, his steward, to Marckhart, 
king of Ireland, desiring his daughter in^^marriage, which was eaail/ 
^pnuisd/^—Caradoc, ad ann. 1100. 
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Welsh chroniclers to have passed over lo Ireland, for the 
purpose of receiving both the hand of the lady, and the 
aids and supplies for the rebellion, furnished by her 
father. Such aid, afforded by Murkertach to the rebel 
subjects of Henry I., would seem incpnsistent with 
the feeling of devotedness towards that monarch, with 
William of Maimesbury attributes to the Irish king/ 
This historian owns, it is true, that Murkertach as- 
sumed, for a short time, a tone of defiance against the 
English ; but adds that, when threatened with restraints 
upon his commerce and navigation, he returned to his 
former state of composure: " For what," says the monk 
of Maimesbury, '' could Ireland do, if the merchandise 
of England were not carried to' her shores?" — a proof 
that the intercourse between the two countries, before 
the time of the English invasion, was far more frequent 
and habitual than is in general supposed. 

Among the circumstances adduced to prove the friendly 
terms on which he stood with neighbouring princes is 
specially recorded the gift of a camel "of wonderful 
magnitude," which he received from theKing of Albany.f 

A few years after, in a desperate encounter with his a. d. 
rival, Mac-Lochlin, of the plains of Cobha, in Tyrone, ^^^^ 
Murkertach sustained a severe defeat, from which he 
seems never after to have entirely recovered;:}: — his 
own imprudence, in detaching a portion of his army to 
lay waste and reduce the territory then called Dalaradia, 
having so far diminished and divided his force as to 
enable the enemy to reap an easy triumph. The victo- 
rious return of the northern Hy-Niellsto their royal for- 

• ** Earn (Murkertach) et snccessofes e;ja8 quos fama. Hon extalit, ita 
devotos habait noster HeoricQS, ut nihil nisi quod eumjpalparet scriberent, 
nihil nisi quod jubereot, agerent. Quamvis feratur Murchardum, nescio 
qua de causa, paucis diebus inflatius in Anglos egisse ; sed mox pfo inter- 
dicto navigio et raercimonio navigantinm, tumorem pectoris sedasse. — 
Quantum enim valeret Hibernia, si non adnavigaret merces ex Anglia ? 
—Gul. Malmesb. Angl., lib. v. 

•j- ^Amicitiam qnoque cum Albani» rege coluit a quo camelum 'mirae 
magnitudinis' dono recepit.^-^G^ra/fan. Lucius. 

i^ IVMag. adaoD. 1103. 
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tress, carrying away with them the royal pavilion and 
standards, the stores of pearls and other precious trea- 
sures, of which they had despoiled the Momonians, is 
dwelt on with more than usual detail by the anoalists 
of Ulster, and the Four Masters; while, in the Annals 
of Inisfallen, the accustomed partiality to the cause 
of Munster is allowed to prevail, and the rich display of 
spoils by her conquerors is passed over in sullen silence. 

For several years after this great victory, no event 
of any importance is recorded of Murkertacborhisrival. 
From time to time we find the interposition of the 
spiritual authority called in to prevent them from break- 
ing into actual hostilities;^ and, on more than one 
occasion, the pious and able archbishop Celsus suc- 
ceeded in averting a conflictbetween them when brought 
face to face, at the head of their respective armies, in 
the field. 

In the year 1114, Murkertach was seized with an 
attack of illness so violent as to incapacitate him, for the 
time, from managing, in person, the affairi^ of his king- 
dom ;f and a chance of succession was thus opened to his 
ambitious brother, Dermot, of which that prince eagerly 
took advantage, and ^ had himself proclaimed king of 
Munster. In the following year, however, an amicable 
understanding appears to have been entered into by the 
two brothers ; and the monarch, finding his malady con- 
tinue, and being desirous of passingthe remainder of his 
days in seclusion and devotion, resigned the royal authority 
into Dermot^s hands, and took holy orders in the monas- 
tery of Lismore. There, after two or three years of hum- 
bling penitence, he died a. d. 1119, and was interred in 
the church of Killaloe, to which he had been always a • 
munificent benefactor. His warlike competitor in the 

* Once iu 1109 (IV'Maj?.), nnd twice in the course of 1113. lb. 

t ^*That illness of the king," says the annalist (Inisfall.), ** was the 
canse of many and great calamities, of battles and deeds of guilt, of de- 
vastations and massacres, of violations^of charches and of the sanctaaries 
of the saints of Erin ; and all these evils contbued as long as that malady 
of the king of Erin lasted .** 
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governmetit of the kingdonri, Domaal Mac Lochlin, sur- 
vived him but two years, devoting also his last days to 
devotion and penitence in the monastery of Derry. 

The affairs and transactions of the Church during the 
longperiod comprised in this double reign, though as usual 
mixed up, as they actually occurred, with most of the 
secular interests and passions of the time, I have thought 
it convenient, for the sake of clearness, to reserve for 
separate consideration. It has been seen that though, 
at this period, the Northmen inhabiting the three cities 
of Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, looked to Can- 
terbury as their primatial see, and derived from thence 
the consecration of their bishops, the ancient Church of 
the kingdom acknowledged no such jurisdiction; and 
that though, in some few instances, Irishmen were con- 
secrated by the archbishop of Canterbury, they were, 
in all such cases, natives who had been appointed bi- 
shops by the Danes, and whose dioceses were situated 
in Danish cities.^ 

That the distinguished pelates, Lanfranc and Anselm, 
who held in succession the see of Canterbury during 
this period, took a strong interest in the ecclesiastical 
affairs of Ireland, appears from their correspondence, 
still extant, with some bishops of their own ordination 
in this country, as well as with two of its most able and 

* In remarking on an assertion of Campion, that persons appointed 
to sees in Ireland were always directed to tne archbishop of Canterbury 
to be consecrated by him, Usher shows that such was not tne case with the 
bishops of all Ireland ; this practice beingpecoliar, he says, ** to the Ostman 
strangers that possessed the three cities or Dublin, Waterford, and Lime- 
lick. For these being a colony (continues Usher) of the Norwegians and 
f Jvonians,aud so countrymen to the Normans, when they had seenEoglanif 
subdued by the Conqueror, and Normans advanced to the chief archbishooric 
there, would needs now assume to themselves the name of Normans also, 
and cause their bishops to receive their consecrations from no other metro- 
politan but the archbishopjOf Canterbury ; and forasmuch as they were con- 
fined within the walls of their own cities, the bishops which they had 
made had no other diocese to exercise their jurisdiction in, but only the 
bare circuit of those cities.^ — Discourse on the Religion, etc. etc. What 
is said here of Normans being advanced to the chief archbishoprics is not 
altogether true, — both Lanfranc and Anselm baying been natives of 
ttaly. 

15.* 
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enterprising sovereigns, Turlough and Murkertach/ In 
a letter from Lanfrano to the former of these princes, 
of ^hich some notice has already been taken, com- 
plaints are made of the prevalence, in Ireland, of cer- 
tain abuses and uncanobical practices, some of them 
relating merely to points of discipline, but others more 
serious in their consequences, as affecting the purit^^ 
and strictness of the matrimonial tie. For the purpose 
of correcting these abuses, the primate recommended to 
Turlough, that an assembly ^^ of bishops and religious 
men should be convoked, at which the king and bis 
nobles would attend, and assist in exterminating from 
the country these and all other bad practices which were 
condemned by the sacred laws of the Church."f 

It has been well remarked that the tone of this letter 
is wholly inconsistent with the notion assumed by some 
writers, of a jurisdiction vested in the see of Canterbury 
over the concerns of the Irish church ;^ as here, on points 
relating not merely to discipline, but affecting Christian 
morals, and in which, therefore, the primate was more 
than ordinarily interested, he uses no language that in 
any degree savours of authority, nor issues any orders to 
the Irish bishops and clergy (as would have been his 
duty, had he conceived that he possessed the power) to 



* In Markertach's answer to Anselm {Syllog.^ epist. 37.) he retnrns his 
best thanks to that prelate for remembering in his prayers a sinner like 
himself, and likewise for the friendijr aid and intervention^ wbicli (as far 
as was consistent with his high dignity) he had afforded to Mnrkertach's 
son-in-law, Arnnlf de,Montgomery . — ^Quam magnas yobis grates (Domine) 
referre debeo; quod, sicut mihi relatum est, memoriam mei peccatoris in 
continuis vestris peragis orationibus : sed et genero meo Ernuifo auxilio et 
interventione (quantum fuerat dignitati vestrae fas) succurristi.^ 

i* ^ Episcopos et religiosos quosqne viros in nnnm convenire jnbete, sacro 
eorum conventui preesentiam vestram cum vestris optimatibns exhibete, 
has pravas consnetudine omnesque alias que a sacris legibus improbantnr, 
a regno vestro exterminare stndete ."— Fe^. Epiat. Hit. Sylloge^ Epist. 97. 

X Camden is one of the writers by whom this mistaken notion is tMic- 
tioned : — " Before this period^** he says (meaning before the year 114S), 
^ the bishops of Ireland were alwayif consecratea by the jtrchbishops of 
Canterbury, by reason of their primacy in that kingdom." He then ena- 
merates instances of such consecration, which, however^ are all confined 
to the Danish cities. 
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assemble and act upon an occasion which appeared to 
him of such great and pressing importance. 

In the course of a snort time, the two other Danish 
cities, Waterford and Limerick, became also episcopal 
sees : and the first bishop of the former city, whose name 
was Malchus,* was chosen (as appears from the Letter 
of the electors to Anselm) by the following personages, 
— the king Murkertach, the bishop of Cashel, bishop 
Domnald, and the prince Dermod, or *^ duke,^' as he is 
styled, brother of the king. Notwithstanding that Mur- 
kertach, as ruler of the south of Ireland, included Water- 
ford among his subject territories, the wish of the Danish 
inhabitants of this city to be connected, in spirituals, with 
the Normans of England, was, afi in the case of Dublin, 
complied with ; the king himself, as has just been stated, 
joining .the clergy and inhabitants in the letter addressed 
on this occasion to Anselm, requesting him to consecrate 
their new bishop, 

To this practice, followed by the Danish towns, of re- 
quiring ordination from Canterbury, the city of Limerick 
presents an exception, in the instance of its first bishop, 
Gilbert; — this zealous prelate, who appears to have been 
an Irishman,*}- having been already a bishop when placed 
over Limerick. From letters, still extant, which passed 
between him and Anselm, we learn that they had been 
acquainted with each other at Rouen 4 and Gilibert, in 
writing to the archbishop, says, ^' I send you as a little 
token, both of my poverty and affection, twenty-five 

* On the retarn of Malchas from England, after his consecration, he and 
the Danes of Waterford bnilt the Cathedral of the Blessed Trinity, now 
called Christ Charch.— See Smith's Hisi. of Waterford^ chap. 4. 

f Lianigan^ chap. 25. $ 9. A tract written by Oilhbert^ called ^ De 
Statn Ecclesiae," and p'ving an account of a painted image of the Chnrcb 
which he had made, will be fonnd in Usher's Sylloge, ep. 30. Among the 
varioos utensils for the service of the church, which according to the 
rnles laid down in this treatise, were to be consecrated by the bishop, is 
mentioned the Judicial Iron, an instrument of purgation, or trial, the use 
of which was common among the Saxons and Danes, and most pro- 
bably, from this mention of it by Gillibert, prevailed also in Ireland. lb. 
ep. 31. 

% ** Qnonlam antem olim no« apad Rothomagom invicem cognovimos.'* 
— iSyllog. ep. S2. 
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small pearls,^ the best, though worthless, that I could 
procure, and I entreat of you not to be unmindful of me 
in your prayers." The archbishop, in his answer to this 
letter, without pointing out the particular abuses of 
which he complains, intimates generally a no less unfa- 
vourable opinion of the Irish church than had been ex- 
pressed by his predecessor, Lanfranc ; and presses ear- 
nestly on his brother prelate, the duty of correcting, as 
far as lay in his power,^ so grievous a state of things, by 
implanting moral and good doctrines among the people 
over whom he spiritually presides. 

But by far the most gloomy picture drawn of the state 
of religion and morals in Ireland at this time, is that 
which remains to us from the pen of the celebrated St. 
Bernard, — an effusion, which, together with the fervid 
and impetuous zeal that marked his whole life and writ- 
ings, betrays also no small portion of the spirit of exag- 
geration and over-statement which naturally belongs to 
such a temperament.f The marriage of the clergy, and 
the intrusion of laymen into ecclesiastical property, — the 
two^reat scandals that then drew down the fulminatioAs 
of popes and councils — were the chief irregularities 
that provoked the anger of St. Bernard against Ireland; 
and in the known and flagrant fact of so many married 
laymen having usurped the rank and prerogatives of the 
archbishop of Armagh, the. saint found, it must be owned, 
a subject highly deserving of his most stern and denun- 
ciatory censure. 

Of the fidelity, however, of his general picture of the 
state of Ireland, there appear good reasons Xor feel- 

^ " ^Manuscalum paupertatis mesc et devotionis transmittto, xzv. mar;^- 
ritnlas inter optimas et viliores ; et rogo ne sitis immemor mti io orabo- 
nibus ve8tri8.''--Of the pearls fouod in the lake of Killamey, a writer in 
the PkiloaopMeal Transctct. (vol. xviii.) says : — ^ I myself saw one pearl 
bonght for oOs. that was valued at 40i. A miller took out a pearl which 
he sold for 10/. to one who sold it to the late Lady .Glenanly lor 30/. with 
whom I saw it in a necklace. She refused 80/. for it from the late Da- 
chess of Ormond." 

f As is said by a French author^ who trnly edited the writings of ODe of 
his victims, Abelard, " he spared nobody," — nee enimalli pepercit — See 
Bayle, art. 8t. Bernard. 
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iDg distrustful. Having neverhimself been in. the country, 
and deriving his sole information from natives, on the 
spot — a source of intelligence, too apt, in all times, to be 
embittered by local and factious prejudices — he i^as led 
to generalise upon particular cases, not always in them* 
selves authentic, and thus to present, on the whole, a 
false, or at least exaggerated, representation. Learning, 
for instance, that in the diocese of Connor — a place to 
which, from the nature of the task he was employed 
upon,* his inquiries were chiefly directed — there pre- 
vailed a frightful degree of immorality and barbarism, 
this vehement censor extends the charge at once to the 
whole kingdom; and, from ignorance of the peculiar 
forms observed in the marriage of the Irish, imputes to 
them, among other irregularities, that ^* they did not 
enter into lawful wedlock/' This charge, followed up 
by what Giraldus alleged at a later period, namely that 
the natives " did not yet contract marriage,^' has fur- 
nished grounds for accusing the Irish of those times of 
having lived in a state of almost universal concubinage; 
whereas, in both instances, the meaning of a charge so 
ambiguously worded was not that the Irish dispensed 
with the ceremony of marriage altogether, but that they 
did not contract it in that particular form which the 
English and some other nations considered alone to be 
lawful.f 

* He was then writing his Life of St. Malachy. The following is a 
specimen of his account of the state of Connor : — ^ Tnnc inteilexit homo 
Dei non ad homines se sed ad bestias destinatam. Nasqaam adhuc tales 
expertns faerat in quantacunoae barbarie ; nnsquam repererat sic pro* 
tervos ad mores, sic ferales aa ritus, sic ad fidem impios, ad leges bar* 
baros^" etc. After quoting the whole of this description, Camden adds, — 
^ThosSt. Bernard;— and, as I am informed, the present bishop, eTen at 
this day, is hardly able to give a better character of hisfiock.'' 

t See an explanation by Dr. Lanigan [Hist. c. xxvi. note 53.) of the two 
different sorts of sponsalia, or espousa s, distinguished by the old canon 
law ; one called de prasentiy and the other defuiuro. The latter form of 
contract^ called in English bttrothmentjia what was chiefly pftictised by 
the Irish ; and that their marriages were by high authority conndered 
legitimate, appears from the language used on the subject by Lcaofrano 
and Anselm, the former of whom speaks of the lawfully wedded wives of 
the Irish : ^legitime sibt copulatam nxorem f^ — ^ legitime sibi copnlatas." 
*— See ^eir letters, above referred to, in archbishop Usher's Sjfllog€, 
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There w£^s, doubtless, then*, as there has been unfor-' 
tunately at most periods of our history, quite enough in 
the real condition of the country to mourn over and con- 
demn, without calling in also the hand of calumny to add 
new shadows to the picture. 

Of the ecclesiastical transactions of the reign of Mur- 
kertachy one of the most remarkable-^his dedication of 
the royal city of Cashel to the uses of the Church — has 
already been mentioned. In the year 1 1 1 1 a great synod, 
of which neither the objects or acts are clearly specified, 
was held at Fiodh-^ngusa, or Angus's Grove, a place 
in the neighbourhood of the famed hill of Usneach, 
where^ of old, the Druids held their rites. 4t this con- 
vention, besides Murkertach and the nobles of his king^ 
dom, there attended also Moelmurry, archbishop of 
Cashel — this see having been lately elevated to archiepis- 
copal rank — 50 other bishops, 300 priests, and 3,000 
persons of the clerical order. Shortly after this national 
meeting, there was held another great synod at Rath- 
Breasail,^ presided over by Gillibert, bishop of Limerick, 
who was then apostolic legate in Ireland, and the first, 
it appears, appointed to that high office. By this synod a 
regular division of the dioceses of Ireland was made, and 
their respective boundaries fixed ;f while by another 
important regulation, it was delared thai the chureh re- 
venues and lands allotted to the several bishops for their 

' * Supposed to be the game As Hy-Bressail, now ClanbiuMJl^ in (he 
county of Armagh. 

f ExcIusiveofDabliD^ which was left sobjectto Canterbury, there were 
to be, according to this division, twenty-fonr dioceses: twelve in Leath- 
Cninn, or the northern portion of Ireland, subject to the archbishop of 
Armagh, and twelve in the southern portion, or Leath- Mogh, under the 
jurisdiction of the archbishop of Casnel. ^ On looking over the beun- 
daries," says Dr. Lanigan/* marked for these dioceses, a very great part of 
which can scarcely be pointed out at present, on account of the changes of 
names, it is clear that tne synod intended, besides reducing the nuroberof 
sees, to render all the dioceses of Ireland nearly of equal extent; but it 
did not succeed to any considerable de^rree in reducing the number: 
whereas we find at the time of the Council of Kells, in 1162, manv more 
sees than those here laid down ; and, on the other hand, some of tne said 
twenty-four sees not even spoken oS» as if, notwithstanding the decree of 
Rath-Breasail, they had either not been established-, or had, in a very short 
time, ceased to ezist.^— Chap. 25. $ 14. 
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maintenance, were exempted from tribute, chief rents, 
and other public coutributions. 

Among the abuses complained of by St. Bernard in 
Ireland, was the excesi^ive number of bishops, — an 
evil partly caused, as already has been explained, 
by the practice adopted, from the example of the 
primitive church, of appointing chorepiscopi, or rural 
bishops^ and this multiplication of the episcopal juris- 
diction it was one of the objects of the synod of Clan- 
brassil to correct. ' So far was their purpose, however, 
from being attained, that at the time of the great council 
of Kells, about thirty years after, the bishoprics alone, 
exclusive of the archiepiscopal sees, amounted in number 
to thirty-four. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

lyearned Irishmen of the Eleventh Centary. — Tigernach, the Chronicler^ 
—Great Value of his Annals. — Dates of Eclipses preserved by him — 
Proof of the Antiquity of Irish Records. — ;Mariann8 Scotas. — Accoant 
of his Works. — St. Colman, a Patron Saint of Austria. — Helias, of the 
Monastery of Monaghan, introduced first the Roman Chant at Cologne. 
. — Monastery erected for the Irish at Erford. — Another at Fnlda.— Poems 
by Mac Liag, the Secretary of Brian Born.— Flann and Oilla-Coeman, 
Metrical Chronographers. — Learning of Gilla-Coeman — Visit of Snl- 
genns, Bishop of St. David's, to the Schools of Ireland. — English Stu- 
dents at Armagh. 

Before we advance any further into the twelfth cen- 
tury, I shall briefly advert to the few distinguished 
names in literature and science, that lie thinly but 
shiningly scattered throughout the period we have just 
traversed -, this being a portion of my historic task, which, 
as offering a change and relief from its ordinary details, 
} would not willingly omit. Of that class of humble but 
useful writers, the annalists, who merely narrate, says 
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Cicero, without adorning the course of public a£EBiir8, 
Ireland produced in this century, two of the most emi- 
nent, perhaps, in all Europe, Marianus Scotus and Tiger- 
nach. The latter of these writers, whose valuable annals 
have been of the sept called the Muireadhaigh, or 
Murrays, in Connaught, and was abbot of Glonmacnois. 
His Annals, which were brought down by him to the 
year of his death, 1088, are scarcely more valuable for the 
materials of history which their own pages furnish, than 
for the proofs they afford of still earlier records existing 
when they were written ;* — records which, as appear 
from the dates of eclipses preserved by this chronicler, 
and which could not otherwise than by written memo- 
rials have reached him so accurately,! must have ex- 
tended, at least, as far back as the period when Chris- 
tianity became the religion of the country. 

Another service conferred on the cause of Irish an- 
tiquities by this work, independently of its own intrin- 
sic utility, arises from the number of metrical fragments 
we find scattered throughout its pages, cited from writ- 
ings St 41 more ancient, which were then evidently ex- 
isting, though at present no other vestige of them re- 
mains. That Tigernach had access to some library or 
libraries furnished with books of every description,:^ is 

* "^ We have, accordingly, fragments preserved by Tigernach of Irish 
<writer8^ who floarished so early as before the 6th, 7th, and 8th centoiies, 
whose nam«8, whose periods, whose very words are preserved, and the 
antiquity of whose idiom confirms, to a certainty, the ancient date which 
Tigernach himself assigns tothem.^ — Dr. O^Connor, Ep. Nunc. Rer. ERb. 
Scrip, cxvi. 

-{- ^ Quod sit inquiras nnde hamm defectionnm notitiam haoserit Tiger- 
nachus, aut qua raiione eas ad Regam llibernoruro annos potoerit tarn 
accurate accommodare? Id procnl dubio efi'ecisse respondeo, non calcalis 
astronomicis, sed veteram ope Scriptomm Hibernieusium, qaiea qiue vel 
ipsi vidernnt, vel ^use in Monastenorum Bibliothecis reposita erant, ad 
posterorum memoriam servavdre.*^-— lb. p. xcviii. 

:|: ^ Bibliothecam penes se habuisse patet, omni librorum genere refer- 
tam, unde plures adaucit auctores, tam exteros qnam Hibernos, qnomm 
qnsB supersnnt ouera, ab eo accurate, etiam quoad verba prodncta, plane 
indicant eum rehquos jam deflendos, pari fideiitate, etiam qaoad verba 
produxisse.*'— lb. p.cxviii. 

We find in the obituary of Armagh not manjr years after Tigernach 
flourished^ a notice of the death of the chief antiauary and librarian of 
that school.— ^Primh Criochare a leabhar Coimhed.^ 
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munifest Trom his numerous rererences ; and the correct- 
ness of his citations from foreign authors, with whose 
works we are acquainted, may be taken as a' surety 
for the genuineness of his extracts from the writings, of 
our own native authors, now lost: — thus affording an 
answer to those sceptical objectors who, because there 
. are extant no Irish manuscripts* of an earlier date than 
about the eleventh or tenth century, contend that our 
pretensions to a vernacular literature, in the two or three 
centuries preceding that period, must be mere imposture 
or self-delusion. 

Marianus Scotus, the contemporary of Tigernach, 
and, as some suppose, a monk in the very monastery 
over which he presided,f stands, as a chronographer, 
among the highest of his times. He wrote also Notes on 
the Epistles of St Paul, a copy of which, transcribed by 
himself, is still extant in the imperial library of Vienna. 
Leaving Ireland about the year 1056, this learned man 
joined at first a religious community of his own country- 
men, at Cologne, and from thence repaired to Fulda, 
where he remained a recluse for the space often years. 
Being removed from thence, by order of the ecclesiastical 
aulhorities, to Men(z, he was there again, as he himself 
informs us, shut up, and remained a recluse till the 
year of his death, 1086. In one of the chief merits 
of a chronicler, that of skilfully turning to account the 
labour of his predecessors, Marianus appears to have 
been pre-eminent; and a learned antiquary, in speak- 
ing of the use thus made by him of Asser's interesting 
Life of King Alfred, says that, '' enamoured with the 
ilowers of that work, he transplanted them to shine 
like stars in his own pages.":]: 



* For remai4&s on the canse which led to (he loss of the earlier 
scripts, see First Volame of this Work, chap. 14. 

-j- This 8uppK>8Hion, for which there appears to be no foundation, aro^e 
from the mention which he makes of a certain Tigernach, as being tha 
.superior of the establishment he belonged to before he left Irelaui. — 
'* Hoc autem mihi retulit Tigernach, Senior mens." 

4: L»eland, Commeni. ae Scrip. Briton. The following is the florid 

II. \^ 
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It appears that, by Marianu^, 119 W?H :^* by hifl 
countryman, Tigernach, who had never been out of 
Ireland, the error of the Dionysian Cycle was clearly 
perceived; and to the former is evea attributed the 
credit of having endeavoured, however unsuccesafiilly, 
to correct it. * 

Besides Marianus,t there appeared, in this century, 
several other distinguished Irishmen on the Continent; 
among the foremost of whom may be mentioned St. 
Colman, whom Austria placed on the list of her 
patrons, and whose praise was celebrated in an ode by 
Stabius, the historiographer of the emperor Ma^imilian.^ 

laogaage of the great antiqnary: "Qdnram et Marianas Seotas venot- 
tate totus captiis, floras exeittdein avidus, velati atellalas, qaibaflsaam in- 
polaret historiam selegit " Chnp. cxix. 

* Sigebert f Chronic J. According to the editor, however, of Marianus 
(Basil. 1559, of which edition there is a splendid copy in the British 
Masenm), this chronicler succeeded in correcting the errors of this cycle : 
*^ PrsBstitit mehercle Marianus hie noster quod eoram ^ai Temporaa 
rationes de^^cripserunt nemo hactenus tentavit. Errores enim in Cyoli De- 
cemnovalis ratiocinatione a Dionysio introdactos, animadversione stadiosa 
correxit.^' This enthusiastic editor is perhaps hardly to be trusted, as, 
besides adorning the recluse of the cell with every possible talent and ac- 
complishment, he tells us that he travelled almost over the whole globe. 
Bat Qenry de Knyghton also assigns to Marianas the credit of haviDg 
been the first who corrected the error of the Dionysian period. Thu 
chronicler, whose testimony to the merit of Marianus has escaped, as far 
as I can see, the notice of l3r. O'Connor, thus explains the mode in which 
oar countryman corrected the Cycle. ^ Ita(^uc ab initio seculi annos sin- 
gulos recensens xxii annos qui cyclis prsedictis deerant superaddidit.'' 

t In the instance of Marianus, as in many others which 1 have had 
occasion to notice, an effort has been made to transfer to Scotland a repu- 
tation which belongs legitimately to Ireland. On these points, the learned 
of the Continent show far more accuracy, not to say honesty, than some 
of our authorities nearer home. Among the many proofs collected by 
Usher in confirmation of Ireland's right to Marianas, the following may 
be worth mentioning. In the great controversy arising ont of the claim 
of Eklward I. to a feudal superiority over Scotland, Marianas Scotus 
was one of the authorities brought forward by the English king ; and 
again, when the same claim was revived under Henry IV. this chronicler 
was appealed to, as a Scottish authority, in favour of his pretensions. 
But the advocate who argued for the rights of Robert, in allowing full 
credit to Marianus, contended, and successfully that he was a Scot of 
Hiberuia, not of Scotland.— Ecc/«9. Primord. p. 735. ^ 

It is curious that Marianus himself was, as fur as can be discovered, the 
first writer by whom the name of Scotia, appropriated previously to Ireland 
alone, was given to the present Scotland. — See a Ljctter of Lynch (the 
author of Catnbrensis Euersus) appended to O'Flaheity's Ogyyia Vindi- 
cated. 
i^ Snrius, Vies des Saints, In the oomm>ocement of the historiogrfi- 
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Having been unjustly seized and executed as a spy, 
some circumslances of a ihiraculous nature are said ib 
have occurred at the saint's death, in consequence of 
which he received . the honours of martyrdom ; and a 
Benedictine monastery was ^tablished, in memory of 
his name, at Meick, which still exists, it appears, in 
great splendour. Another Irish saint, named Hellas, 
or Elias, who had come from the monastery of 
Monaghan, paid a visit, in the course of hi« travels to 
Rome, and is recoi^de^ atf the first who brought from 
thence the Roman chanty or church music, to Cologne.* 

So great was the resort in those times of Irishmen to 
Germany^ that itf 1 036 a monastery was erected for them, 
at Erford, by the bishop Walter de Glysberg. There 
M^'cre likewise a number of Irish monks at Fulda, one 
of the most celebrated of whom, St. Amnichad, died 
a recluse in that monastery some years before Marianua 
entered it ; and so strong an impression had he left of 
the sanctity of his character, that, as we learn on the 
authority of the chronographer just mentioned,-!- it was 
believed that lights were occasionally seen, and psalmody 
heard, over his tomb; and Marianus, as he himself tells 
us, celebrated mass over that tomb every day for ten 
years. 

Judging of the internal condition of Ireland at this 
period, even as represented in the friendly pages of her 
own annals, without taking into account the unsightly 

pher*8 ode there is an allusion to this Irish saint's royal descent, and his 
visit to the Holy Land :— 

** Aostrise sanctns canitar patronns, 
Folgidum sidus radians ab arcto ; 
Sootise gentii Colomannns acer, 
Regia Proles. 
^ Illedom sanctam Solymoram nrbem 
Transiit dalcem patnam relinqoens, 
Regios fastos, traoeain, corooam, 

Sceptraqne tempsit." 

* LamgaD, Hist. Eccles. c. zxiv. $ 3. 

f Florence of Vf^orcester, ad ann. 1043. As Asser and Marianns bad 
both copied the Saxon Chronicle, so Florence of Worcester, coming sliU 
later, transcribed and interpolated Marianns. — ^See Prrfaee to Ingram's 
Saxon Chronicle. 
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picture drawn by a foreign band, it is not to be wondered 
at that such of her pious and learned sons as could 
make their way to shores more favours^ble to their pur- 
suits should gladly avail themselves of the power. Not 
that, even in this dark age, the celebrated schools of the 
country had ceased to be cherished or frequented, nor is 
there any want of, at least, names of reputed eminence 
to grace the obituaries of the different monasteries ; — 
scarcely a year elapsing without honourable mention in 
these records of some .p>i*sons thought worthy of com- 
memoration, either as poets, theologians, antiquaries, 
or scribes.* 

Early in this century died Mac Liag, to whom several 
poems, still extant, are attributed.. Chief Ollamh, or 
Doctor, of Ireland, and secretary to Brian Boru, whom 
he is said to have survived but a year, this poet's muse 
was principally employed, as far as may be judged 
from the pieces remaining under his name,f in comme- 
morating the warlike achievements of his royal master, 
and lamenting over his loss* 

Some curious historical poems by Flann and Gilla- 
Coeman, two metrical chronographers of this century, 
have furnished a subject for much learned comment to 
the pen of the reverend editor of the Irish Chronicles ; 
who, in proof of the accuracy of Gilla-Coeman's chro- 
nological comiputations, has shown that all the dates 
assigned by him to the great events of Scripture-history 
coincide, to a wonderful degree, with those laid down by 

* "As to the ancient Scribes of the Irish, I cannot underntand 
them in any other sense than as Readers of Dirinity."— Ware, Antiq. 
chap. xzv. §.3. It should rather be said, perhaps, that in the same manner 
as the scribes of the Hebrevrs were both writers and doctors of the 
law^ so the scribes of the Irish were at once writers and doctors of divi- 
nity. 

t Trans. Ibemo-Celi. Society, zciv. In their record of the decease 
of this poet, the Fonr Masters have iotrodnced two distichs, or ranns^ of 
his composition, which give by no means a favoorable notion of his poetic 
powers. It would appear, indeed, from the fragments of this nature isoat- 
tered throughont the Annals, that the rhyming of one hemistich to the 
other, and the adaptation of the rythm and flow of the wor Js to aong* were 
all that the writers of th?iie rantu attended to ; as with bat few esoep- 
tions, their meaning is of the most negative description. 
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no less authorities than Scaliger, Petavius, and sir Isaac 
Newton.* It should have been added by the learned 
doctor, that when coining to apply this chi^nological skill 
to the ancient history of his own country, Coeman was 
found to be by no means so trustworthy, and for a very 
sufficient reason ; having in his former task been guided 
by an acquaintance with foreign historians ; whereas, in 
calculating the successions of the kings of his own coun- 
try, he was led away partly by the national vanity on this 
point, and partly by the grave fictions of the bardic histo- 
rians who had preceded him. The author of the Ogygia, 
who adopted Coeman as his chief guide, in computing 
the periods of the early Irish kings, has been thereby 
led into such wild and absurd flights of chronology,f 
as even the most sanguine of his brother antiquarians 
have refused to sanction. 

Though somewhat anticipating, in point of time, it 
may save the trouble, perhaps, of future repetition and 
reference, to state, while touching on the subject, that 
the chronological list of the Irish kings, which had by 
Coeman been brought down to the time of St Patrick, 
was by another metrical chronographer,6illa-Moduda, 
who flourished about the middle of the twelfth century, 
continued to the death of Malachy II., in a poem con- 
sisting of a number of rait7i«, or strophes, much in the 
manner of the metrical list of the Dalriadic kings, com- 
posed in Scotland in the reign of Malcolm III. 

Among the native authors of this period, whose 
works were produced at home, may be included Dnbda- 
lethe, a nominal archbishop of Armagh, — being one of 



* ** Qaam accnrataBsint CoeroaDi ratioDes patebit ex sobjaocta tabala, ii^ 
qna cnro rationibna Scaligeri, Pergniooi, Usserii, Petavii, et Nev tooi. 
conferuntar." — See the nev. Doctor's noteR on Coemao's poem, Pro- 
legom. xxzt. 

f By this enthasiaitic calculator the date of the arrival of tiie Mile- 
HiaD colony in Ireland is placed as far back in antiquity as the time when 
king Solomon reigned in Jernsalem. This w«is too much even for Mr 
OXonnor of Belanagare *, — at least in his later and more modified views of 
Iri>li antiqnirjr. See his very candid retractations on the subject, Collect. 
Uliem vol. ill. 
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those laymen whose usurpation of this see was de- 
nouDced so vehemently by St. Bernard. The saint 
acknowledged, however, la the midst of his ire, that 
these intruders were men of literary acquirements -* 
and Dubdalethe, one of the number, gave proof of his 
claim to this character by wriliug some Annals of the 
afiGsiirs of Ireland (to which reference i» more than once 
made in the chronicles that have reached us),f as well 
as an accouut of Ihe archbishops of Armagh, down to 
his own time. 

While thus not a few of the natives themselves 
conlinucd to cultivate, even in those stormy times, most 
of the studies for which their country was once so 
famous, neither does it appear that the attractions and 
advantages by which foreign students were formerly 
drawn to their schools, had altogether at this dark 
period:}: ceased. An instance to the contrary, indeed, is 
afforded in the case of Sulgenus, afterwards bishop of 
St David's, who '' moved by the love,'' as we are told, 
''of study, set out, in imitation of his ancestors, to 
visit the land of the Irish, so wonderfully celebrated for 
learning." Having been driven back by a storm to his 
own country, it was not till after a long lapse of time 
that he again ventured on the voyage, when, reaching 

* " Viri uxorati et absque ordinlbus, literati iamen. — Fit. Malack. 
cbap. vii. 

f Annal. Ult ad ann. 952 and 1021 ; also in the Annals of the Fonr 
Masters, ad ann. 978, there will be found some verses of this prelate cited. 
See V^Tare (Bishops), Lanigan, chap. xxiv. § 4, and Rer. Hib S:rip. Bp. 
Nuns. ciii. 

I According to some aathorities, the schools of Ireland had, in a great 
degrree, revived at this period. ^ Les ^coles,** says Geoji^hegan, ^ dtoient 
d6j4 bien retablies dans I'intervalle de la jonruee de Clontarf, josqira 
I'arriv^e des Anglois, principalement celles d*Ardmach.^ — Tome i. part. 2. 
chap. 7. Archbishop Usher, by tracing through the ninth and tenth cen- 
taries a succession of professors of divinity at Armagh, has shown that even 
through the gloom and storms of the Danish persecution some vestiges of 
thiit noble school may be discerned : — ''Quae idcirco commemonivimiui, nt 
Ardmachane academiae, inter medias Norwagiensis tempestatis procellas, 
emergentis, aliqua deprehendi possiot vestigia." -^ ficoies. I'rMMorc/. 
p. 861. Dr. Campbell (Strictures^ &c.) has thus misrepresented the im- 
port of (his passage :—'* Which I biive enumerated, in order to trace the 
tkrivimq state of the university of ArflWgb during the severest tempests 
4)f the Norman dcvasfation.*? 
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the country of the Soots in safety, he remained there 
tranquilly for more than ten years, studying constanliy 
the Holy Scriptures, and storing his mind with the 
spiritual wealth which they contained. Such is the 
account given, in a poem written by his own son,* of 
the studious labours of bishop Sulgenus in the schools of 
Ireland at this period; and Usher cites the poem as 
a proof that the study of letters had at this lime revived 
in the country, and that Ireland, even in the eleventh 
century, was still " a storehouse of the most learned and 
holy men.^f 

In recording one of the great conflagrations that 
occurred in this century at Armagh, the Four Masters 
stale that the part of the city called the Triau Saxon,^ 
that is, the division inhabited by the Saxons, had suffered 
considerably by the fire. Thai this region of the city 
may have been originally so called, from its having 
been the principal quarters of the English students 
at Armagh, appears highly probable. But to conclude, 
merely from its being named on this occasion, that there 
were at that time any such students in the city, is one 

• Sylloge Prafat, . . 

^ Etempio pairam comraotns amore legteiitli*. 
Iviti ad Hibenios Sophia, mirabile, claros. > 
Sed, cum jam einib& voluisset adire revectuA 
Famosam fj^Dfem scriptnrls afyiie magistris, 
Appulit ad patriain, ventorum flatibus a^itns 
NoraiDe qtiam noto perhibent Albania longe ; 
Ac remorataribi certS tnm quiaqae per annot 
Xodtfessus agit votum, &c.^ 
His ita digestis Scotorum visitai arva : 
Ac mox scriptn'raa mnlto meditamine sacras 
Leg^a divinae scrntatur, s«pe retractanls ; 
Astibi perdenoslricensjani placidns aDnos 
CoQgregat immensam pretioRopoDdereiBaMam," &c. 

"t* "iRevixisse tanieii bonaram literariim siudia, et secnlo adhac nn* 
decimo habitani faisse Hiberniam (at inVii^ Florentii loquitnr Franciscn^ 
GuillimanDiis ) virorara sanctissimorum doctiasimorumque ojffUifiam ^ 
Another conclusion which Uaber draws from this poem is, that the name 
i>f Scots was still in the eleventh century appliea, xar' t^vXHf, to the 
Irish. 

t Selh do trian Sax. IV Mag. ad aon. 18^.--. ** The present * English 
Street/" says Stuart, " seems clearly to have derived its name from the 
old denomination ' Trian Sessenagh,' or the Sa ion portion of the city. '^ — 
Hist. Meimfirs of the Hty nf Armagh. 
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l^rmgmm ef FiApea Tears.— Coirfntin anaic t^ I*^ Frinccs fer 
the JkMtfdif ^ Torddvadb Ot>»Mr. the meetmSd Caadidirte.— 
Aee<mat of tbe RdgM of tlie OBriaa IViMM.--I)cclMe ef Tofdelvack't 
good Fortone.— Is ofipmtd hj (XLocGa, Kug of Tiraae.— Ittlerferruc« 
•r the Clrrgy m tiM Qoarreb of the Priacea.— Its salutary Effects- 
Death of Tordeifach— Sywd sf KeHsL-AHiBM distrftoted by the 
Pope's Le^ste, Faparo.^Laboara aad Death of the great Saiaft Ma- 
lady. — ^Flrst Introdoctioo of Tithes iato Irehad.— Misrepfeseatatio;is 
respecting the Irish Church corrected.— Martogh O'Lochlia acknow- 
ledged Riag of Irelaod— Is killed ia Battle— Varioas Syaods held 
dariog his Reign.— Rodetic O'Coanor, Kiag at Coaaaqght, aocceeds to 
the Moaarchy.— CIreat CoBTcntioa at Athhoy.— Abdoctioa of the Wife 
o^OHnarc bj Dermot, King of Leinster.— Snppoaed, bat errooeoasly, . 
to bare been the immediate Cause ofthe Inrasion of Ireland by the Eng- 
lish— Eamity betweea OHoarc and Dermot— The htter, expelled 
from his Doaunioat, embarks for Englaad. — Designs of Heary IL apoa 
Irehmd.— Obtains a Grant of that Island from Pope Adrian IV. 

After the death of Donald OXocUin, who, for the 
two years during which he survived his co-regnant, 
Murkertach, reigned by right, and without competitor, 
over the whole kingdom, there ensued an interregnum 
of fifteen years, throughout the whole of which all the 
various elements of strife and confusion, that had ever 
mixed themselves with the course of Irish polity, con- 
tinued to rage in full ferment and force. The most 
enterprising among the candidates for the monarchy, 
and he who, at last, carried off that high prize, was 
Tordelvac O^Connor, king of Connaught, wno had al- 
ready distinguished himself during the latter yearsof the 
reigns of Murkertach and O'Lochlin, by frequent and 
fierce incursions into the other provinces;* and, in one 

* IV Mag. fitmi nil to 1118. Annal. Ult 1I14» 1116. 
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of these sanguinary inroads^ was left for dead upon the 
field. The chief obstacle rn the way of his success was 
the ever active power of Munster; that province having 
under four successive princes of the O'Brian race, op- 
posed perseveringly, and with all the confidence which 
its. past history could not but inspire, a formidable 
barrier in the way of his projeets of aggrandisement. 
More than once had he been driven to extremities in 
the struggle: but at length policy effected what his arms 
could not accomplish. By sowing dissensions among 
the Mombnians. themselves, — that ever sure mode of 
distracthig the strength of the Irish, and rendering them 
easy victims whether of the stranger or of ieacfa other, 
-'—the ruler of Connaught at length succeeded in turning 
the scale of the contest triumphantly in bis own favom*. 
Availing himself of the hereditary jealousy of the Eu- 
genians, respecting their right of alternate succession to 
thethrone,'' he found means to separate this gallant 
tribe from the Daleassians, and even introduced for a 
time dissension among the brave Dalgais themselves. 

In Connor O^Brian, however, who had succeeded to 
the throne of Munster, in the year 1120, the ambitious 
Tordelvac found an adversary in no ordinary degree ^ ^^ 
formidable. Twice, in the course of two successive n'3i>! 
years, did this bold prince carry the war into the very *^•^• 
heart of Tordelvac*s dominions, and defeat him signally 
on bis own ground; and again, a third time, having 
first routed the combined armies of the king of Leinstei* 
and the Danes of Dublki, he marched at the head of 
his victorious troops into Connaught, determined to 
bring the great struggle for supremacy to an issue. 
But the interposition of the Church averted the threat- 
ened conflict; and a negociation having been entered 
into, under the auspices of the archbishop of Tuam, 
terms of peace were agreed to by the rival princes.f 
Whatever may have been the stipulations of this com* 

* Aniwl. luisfall. (Cod. Bodleian). Vallaacey, from Munater Apnait. 
t IV May. ad an 1133. 
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pact, it evidenlly led to, or at least w«b followed by, a 
great prepoDderance of power on the side of Tordelvac, 
as the dale of his accessioDy by force of arms and the 
strength of his faction, to the monarchy, is marked at 
A. D. 11 36, two years after this event. 

The remaining years of the rergn of O'Brian passed 
unmarked by any new enterprise or achievement ; the 
decided ascendant acquired by his competitor having 
thrown his latter days into the shade. He was con- 
fessedly, however, a prince of great activity and re- 
sources, and exhibited, together with the rude violence 
which pervaded the policy, warfare, and manners of the 
Irish chieftains of this period, some marks of a muni- 
ficent and even (notwithstanding some occasional acts 
of sacrilege) religious spirit. Thus the same prince who, 
in his several inroads into Ulster and Meath, laid waste 
without scruple the free lands of churches, and carried 
off from cathedrals their plate and treasures, yet libe- 
rally founded, and continued through life to supply with 
funds, the abbey of St. Peter, atRatisbon; * and, if the 
records of this abbey may be trusted, sent, through the 
counts and noble knights who were about to seek the 
Holy Land, large presents in aid of the cause toLothaiire 

* In the Ratisbon Chronicle is giten an accoont of a mbsion ccntigAog 
of two Deraoot, natives of Ireland, seat from Ratiabon to solicit the aid of 
the Irish princes towards a fund for the building of an abbey b that city. 
The kind reception these missionaries met with from the king of Mnnater 
and other princes, and the munificent aid afforded towar<b the object of 
their visit, are recorded with all due gratitude :— ^ Eos humaniter excepit, 
•tqoe post aliquot dies in Oermaniam honorifice remisit onuatoe iD|feati vi 
•uri, ai^enU et pretiosoram aliomra donorum. Alii principea HibenuB 
•mplissima in Oermaniam revertentibus munera%arii generis contulerant." 
To Connor O'Brian. indeed, is attributed by these records the credit of 
having founded the abbey. ^ Jam eoim vit& functus fundator consecrati 
Petri et monasterii S. Jacobi Scotornm rex Conchnr O'Brian.** — Ibid. 

The author of Cambrenais fiversos, to whom these extracts from the 
Ratisbon Chronicle were communicated by Stephanos Vitoa (Stephen 
White), mentions, on the authority of this learned man, that, in the original 
records, an attempt had been made to erase with a penknife the worda 
^ex ScotlsB sea HibernisB insiilsef,** for the purpose^ says Lyncli» of- 
indocing a belief that the Scots mentioned in this record were Scots of 
North Britain, not of Ireland : — ^ Nimirum nt hoc faco lectorem ad ere- 
dendum addnceret de Scotia Britannite sermonero in eo wonnmento, noo 
de Hibeniia institni.** 
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the fioman ^m^perodr.* FlQishing his days like most 
of the otb^ Irish priocesof this time, he died in peni- 
tence at Killaloe, and was solemnly interred in the ca- 
thedral church, in the grand vault of the O'Brian kings. 
Under Turlough O'Brian, the successor of this brave 
prince, the struggle of Munster against the now para* 
npiount power of Tordelvach was obstinately, and for 
some time with success, maintained. But dissensions 
again broke out between the two kindred septs; and the 
desertion of the Eugenians, under two of their princes, 
to the ranks of the monarch, gave the first signal of the 
defeat and dismemberment which awaited that restless 
province. The crisis was hastened, too, by a sudden 
incursion on the part of the monarch's son Roderic, — 
a youth of ill-fated celebrity in the melancholy history 
ofhis country,— who, entering at the head of a chosen 
party intoThomond, attacked by surprise the seat of the 
O'Brians, the celebrated palace of Kinkora, and burned 
the royal structure to the ground. This act, as en- 
couraging to the spirits of one party as it was insult- 
ing and irritating to the other, was instantly followed 
by a muster, on both«ides, of all the forces they could 
collect, and the great and memorable battle of Moin- a. D. 
mor ensued,f in which the army of Monster was l^^^* 
totally defeated, and the king of Thomond, together 
^ith the flower of the Dalcassian nobility, left dead 
upon the iield4 Seven thousand, according to our 
annals, was the number of Momonians slain on that 
day ; — a great portion of the loss being attributed to 
the habitual reluctance of the brave Dalgais either to 
ask for quarter from an enemy, or to withdraw them- 
selves from the field. Having acquired by this signal 
victory entire dominion over Munster, the monarch di- 
vided that province into two principalities, § and re- 

* ** Per magDe oobilitatui ac potentiaB Comites crace sij^^natos et Hiero- 
.solymain petitaros, ad Lothariiim regem RomfiDorQiii lugeutia monera 
jniuit "— /ofrf. 

f IV Mag. ad an. 1151. i> Ibid. 1161. $ Ibid. 1153 
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warded the treachery of the two MomoBiaDprincea who 
had joioed hkn by appointing them ita nilera. * 
A. n. From this period the fortunes of Tordelvach, wbieh 
'^^^- had now reached their loftiest point, began gradually (o 
decHne; — a new rival in the power and honours of the 
supremacy having appeared in the person of Murtogh 
O'Lochlin (or, as sometimes styled, O'Neill), king of 
Tyrone, and chief ruler of all Ulster, who, as the repre- 
sentative of the royal Hy-Niells of Tyrone, combineid in 
himself at once the purest claims of legitimacy, together 
with the growing strength of the sword. Taking up 
the cause of the kingdom of Munster, O'LoehKn re- 
ceived her exiled sovereign at his court, and, liaving 
induced the princes of {Jtster (o form a leagne in his 
behalf, took the field with the troops of Tyrone, Tyr- 
connel, and other principalities of the north; and, after a 
victory ever Tordelvach, who had opposed his passage 
through Meath, replaced the king of Munster, Turlough 
O'Brien, upon his throne. f 

The conflict with the monarch, commenced thus dar* 
ingly by O'Lochlin, continued to he prosecuted with 
equal vigour on both sides, as well -by water as -by land. 
In his anxiety to be able to cope with his active op- 
ponent, O^Lochlin had despatched agents to the coasts 
of Albany, to the Hebrides, and the Isle of Man, to 
hire and purchase ships,:): to fit him out an armament; 
while, on the other side, the monarch Tprdelvacb, with 
a fleet accustomed to the Connaught seas, collected 
from Umalia, Conmacnamara, and Tyrawley, bad 
already attacked and despoiled the peninsula of Inis- 
owen, and laid waste the coasts of Tyrconnel. At 

* IV Mag ad an 1154. 

j[ VHllance^, from Mun»ter Antutls. .AccorcKng to the Four Masters, 
ad an. ] 153, it was only half of his kingdom, ^ leith righe^^ Uiat Torlough 
regained. 

% IV Mag. ad an. 1154. — We may smile at these rode naval exploits; 
but the genius of Homer has given immortality to an armament in bo 
re^pert, perhaps, snperior. ** 'I'he fleet which assembled at Aulis (says 
Wood'} consisted of open, half-decked boats, a sort of gallejrs with oat 
iitiisty-ut for roMrbg or sailing.'"— /irgirtVy, «/c. 
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kogtli, on the meeting of the two armaments, a des- 
perate action between them ensued; and, as the Four 
Masters, with evident complacency, report, the trans- 
marine fleet * was with great slaughter defeated and 
dispersed. 

Of the period we are now employed upon, one of the 
most prominent characteristics is undoubtedly the in- 
creased strength and activity of the ecclesiastical power: 
and however, in general, the interference of church- 
men in the merely temporal affairs of life is to be 
deprecated, the services rendered by them, in a state of 
society such aa now existed in Ireland, was in the 
highest degree salutary, and far outweighed, in a moral 
point of view, any mischiefs or inconveniences which 
their interfering spirit, as an engine of temporal au- 
thority, might under other circumstances have a ten- 
dency to produce. Subjected to an aristocracy of the 
very worst kind, for such was the government by a 
swarm of petty kings, the sole chance of protection for 
the wretched people, against the self-will of such mas- 
ters, lay in the power possessed by the church of striking 
terror into these small tyrants, and compelling them, 
through fear of what might be their own fate in a 
future state of existence, to extend some portion of 
justice and mercy towards these subjected to their ab- 
solute will in the present. 

Th^e occur in the records of Tordelvach^s reign 
some curious instances of interposition on the part of 
the clergy, for the purpose of reconciUng personal feuds, 
which, if merely as pictures of the manners of the time, 
it may not be irrelevant to notice. Before the accession 
of this prince to the monarchy, there had broken out 
some quarrels between him and O^Melachlin, king of 
Meath, which the archbishop Gelasius, and others of 
the prelates, undertook to settle. Having fixed on the 

* '^AUmairach"— It is stated (IV Mag.^ tliat M'Scelliog, the com. 
maDder-in- chief of O'Lochlin's fleets was punished for his failure by having 
all his teeth drawn ont^Ro heneadh af^cla a mac Sc$llmg. 

II. YV 
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terms of the reeoBolialioiiythey broD^ tlie two prinees 
togedier before the altar at Sl Kieran, and tkere 
pledged them, iipoa the reliqaes of the aainti* — among 
which were the.Staff of Jesos, the Bell of St Fechia, 
and the White Cow of St Kevin,^— to ahide fmthfally 
by the agreement A short time after, notwithafanding 
this public aad solemn proceeding, Tordelvach O'Con- 
nor having, by stratagem, made bis way suddenly into 
Meath, took O'Meladhlin prisoner, as thon^^ he had 
been guilty of some violation of the treaty, and confined 
him in the castle of Dnnmore. Surprised at this act of 
aggression, the prelates, who had mediated between the 
parties, hastened to inquire into the cause of so vident 
a step; when it appeared that no chai^ whatever was 
alleged by Tordelvach against his prisoner, but that stiU 
he refused to restore him to liberty, except on the eon* 
ditionof his giving up bis princedom of Meath, to be 
enjoyed for a time by young Connor O'Connor, long 
Tordelvach's son. This audacious stipulation, though 
resisted and reprobated by the prelates, was agreed to 
on (he part of the captive king ; while on young Con- 
nor's head devolved the retribution for so gross an act 
of injustice, as be was soon after assassinated by an in- 
dignant chieftain of FertuUa, in the west of Mea^, who 
could not brook the shame of submitting to any but his 
own rightful master. 

In the very same year occurred another instance of 
the mediation of the ecclesiastics, showing at once how 
strong was their desire to soften the fierce spirit 6f the 
age, and how rude and intractable were the materials 
with which they had to deal. For some offence, which 
is not specified, Tordelvach had ordered his son Roderie 
to be conGncd in chains; and, notwithstanding that the 
princes and clergy of Connaught interfered earnesdy 
in his behalf, and that the chieb of the latter body, 
assembling at the Rath of St. Brendan, held a solemn 

* Bo ban Caoimgkm.^W Hag. ad ml lilt. 
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and mournful fast on the occasion the stern father wouM 
not relent, and the young prince was left to linger in his 
chains. In the following year, however, at a synod in 
which were present the archbishops of Armagh and 
Cashel,and the monarch Tordelvach himself, the clergy, 
on a renewal of their solicitations, procured the release 
of Roderic from his fetters.^ 

One of the last acts of the life of Tordelvach the 
Great, as he is flatteringly styled by his historianls, 
was to receive hostages from the king of North Munster, 
in acknowledgment of his sovereignty; a few months 
after which act of power he died,t having left all his 
precious effects, consisting of jewellery and vessels of 
gold and silver, his horses and flocks, his bow, quiver, 
every thing, except his sword, shield, and drinking- 
cup, to be distributed among the different churches, 
together with sixty-five ounces of gold and sixty marks 
of silver. It was also ordered, in ^is will, that his 
body should be deposited near the altar of St. Kieran, 
in the great church of Clonmacnoise. 

In the year 1 152 was held the great Synod, or Na- a.d. 
tional Council, of Kells, at which cardinal Paparo, as. ^^^* 
the legate of pope Eugene III., presided, and distributed 
the palliums brought by him from Rome to the four 
several archbishops, according to their order of pre- 
cedency, of Armagh, Cashel, Dublin, and Tuam. To 
procure this distinction for the metropolitan heads of 
the Irish church, had long been a favourite object with 
that holy and eminent Irishman, St Malacby, who, in 

* This record of Roderic's captivity had escaped, it appears, the ac- 
curate research of Dr. Lamffan. ^ I do not well understaaa (be says) what 
the Inisfallen annals have ahoat Roderic O'Connor's captivitj ; bat Harris 
(Bishops, at Tuam, Murtdack 0*Du6haf) says, from certain aDonymons 
annals, that he had been taken prisoner by Tieman iO^Rnarck.'' Harris, 
thou^ right as ti> the fact of the captivity and the date, is wrong, as we see, 
in his statement of the circumstancesi Mr. Whitty (Hist, of Ireland, 
chap, iii.) has bat amplified Harris's error. 

f The date of the aeath of this monarch is stated Tarionsly br different 
wnters. ^ Le p^re Brnodine," says Mac Oeoghegan, ** place la mort de 
Tordelaeh ea 1144, Keating en 1150, Oretiaiins Lucios et O'Flaherty 
en 1156, et Wareus en 1157. 
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his great anxiety to accomplish this object, had, himself, 
about the year 1139, being then bishop of Down,"" 
repaired to Rome, and obtained from pope Innocent IL, 
by whom he ^as most dislinguisbingly received,-}- a 
conditional promise to that effect. 

It was in the course of this journey that the saint, 
resting on his way, both in going and returning, at the 
celebrated abbey ofClairvaux, formed that friendship 
with the famous St. Bernard, the cordiality of which 
reflected honour on both, and of which there remains 
so interesting a monument, in the life of our eminent 
bishop, written by St. Bernard. Approving of the 
S}>stem followed at Clairvaux, Malachy had left there 
some of his companions to be instructed in the regula- 
tions and *practices of the establishment,:|: and it was by 
these Irishmen, on their return to their own country, 
accompanied by some monks of Clairvaux, that the 
Cistercian house of Mellifont, in the now county of 
Louth, the first of that order known in Ireland, was 
ibunded. On the accession of Eugene III. to the holy 
see, Malachy, who had never lost sight of his favoarite 
object of the palliums, conceiving that the new pope, 
who had been a monk of Clairvaux, and a disciple of 
St. Bernard, would be inclined to favour his wishes, set 
out for France, with the hope of finding him at Clair- 
vaux, to which scene of his bumble days the pontiff had 

* I^edwich represents him, erroneonslv, as being still archbishop of 
Armagh at the time when he applied for tne paUs. 

t ^ The pope took off his mitre, and put in on the head of Malachy, as a 
token of the reverence he bore him. He also made him a present of the 
stole and maniple, which he was wont to use in the celebration of divine 
offices^ and dismissed him with the kiss of peace, and the apostolical bene- 
diction."— Harris on Ware's Bishops. 

t From one of tiie letters of St. Bemardr to Malachy, preserved pa 
Usher's Sviloge, it appears that the Irish bishop had, in sending over some 
others of his connt«|rfltten to Clairvaux, intreated that two of those whom 
he had left behind might be allowed to retnm to Ireland. To this reqnest 
St. Bernard, in his answer, objects, not-thinking it advisable to seoarate 
them so soon from their comr)anions. ^* When snflSciently instructed," he 
adds, ^ in the school of the Holy Spirit, they shall return to their father, 
and siDfir the ranticles of the Lord, uo longer in a foreign laod but in their 
own ^'-«-^* Ut cautent canticam Domini, non jam in terrft alieii&, aed in 

SLU.'^ 
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at this time paid a visit. But being delayed in sailing 
from England, owing to an order of king Stephen, 
who, in consequence of a dispute with the pope, would 
not suffer any bisihop to pass over, Malachy arrived 
at Clairvaux too late for his object ; and being, soon 
after^H^Jzed with a severe and fatal illness, breathed 
his last in that abbey, exhibiting a calm and spiritual 
cheerfulness in his dying moments, of which his friend 
St. Bernard has left a minute and touching description.^ 
Besides the distribution of the palliums, the chief 
affairs that appear to have occupied the attention of the 
synod of Kells were some enactments against simony 
and usury, as well as against the prevalence of marriage 
and concubinage among the clergy.f There was also 
promulgated, among the acts at this council, an order 
from the cardinal, in virtue of his apostolic authority, 
for the payment of tithe8,:|: — 'the first introduction, ^s 



I ne was unaouuieaiv," savs ur. i^augan, " we greaiesi, ine noiiesi* 
and the most disinterested, of the bi^ops of his times. St. Bernard^ a 
truly competent judge, could scarcely find words to express his admiration 
ofhim."— Chap.27. §12. 

The npme ot this eminent Irish ecclesiastic, St. Malachy, is indebted, 
chiefly, for the fame it still maintains on the Continent to!a work very gene- 
rally attributed to him, but of which he was certainly not the author, 
containing a collection of mystic prophecies respecting the popes. One 
of the last alleged instances of the accomplishment of any of these pro- 
phecies took place on no less recent an occasion than the journey of Fius 
Vl. to Germany, in 1782. The connection of Malachy's name with 
this book has given rise to a mrnber of writings^ relating to him; and, 
among others, there is one by Jean Oermajao, mixing op the true man 
with the counterfeit, entitled, VHa, Gesti e Prediaiam ael Padre San. 
Malachia, . , . 

f It was sorely nnworthy of Dr. Lani^aa, besides bei^9g,6^ort•8igfated, as 
a matter of policy, to suppress all mention, as he has dooe^n his account 
of this council, of the above enactment against the mvn^i^^.vid <^pucnbi' 
naf e of the clergy. He has himself, in another part of lus work {chap 32. 
s. 8.), referred to some canons of the Irish church, relating to the marriage 
of monks and clerks, which, combined with other proofs, leaves not a 
doubt that on this point of discipline some of the Irish clergy followed 
the example set them at that time by their reverend brethren on the Con- 
tinent. 

t Annals of Cluain-aidneach, quoted by Keating* ** On this point,'' 
says Dr. Lanigan, " he was very badly obeved ; for it is certain that titheisr 
were, if at all, very little exacted in Irelana till after the establishment of 
the English power." Chap. 27. J xv. 

17* 
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AoMs^ike HrflKrcMB devices reorfiei t0 fty a ( 
f^Btpcms party m IrcUad, oae ef ifcr bmb 
bat bees to nHynprcaemt cW bitfory of i&e biA 
auid, a»ifiA cooEnHt to ike Atdle aiEiBisioB wkkklke 
d»rcfa of Eodaad, fwmm Hkt firsts pud to Bone, to 
bold foftbUke ecdatasdcalsisieB ctfdbfebcd in Irdud, 
» faaving beciu tjM witbni a sbort period oTtbe Ei^gliib 
MTOftfOo, entireij isdepeodeBt oftbeKeoTBoBe. The 
attempt of tbe learned asd, oBdoobledly, coDscieatioos 
iJ»ber, to prove that the opinions held by tbe eariy 
Irish chorcb, on most of tbe leading points of religions 
doetrioe and discipline, differed essentially froM those 
maintaioed at that period by all tbe other Christian 
ehorches of the West,f formed a part, and, from his 
name and character, by far the most imposii^ part, ef 
tbb bold controversial enterprise. 

As a school and depository for these supposed anti- 
Roman doctrines, Dr Ledwich, at a later period, de- 
vised bis scheme of an establishment of Cnldees at hna ; 
and, in order to get rid of connection with Rome ako- 
getber, endeavoured, as far as his meagre grounds would 
permit him, to inculcate the notion that the Christianity 



* Bitfore tbiftiiDe there occnrs no mentioo, I believe, in ov anoibf of 
noy other aoorces of eccleBiaftical revenue than those TVtmos, or nee 
?«Mi«, Mt ftpftrt for the sooport of the several charches, the tribute paid to 
the see </f Armagh under the name of Bair Patraicc^ or the Law of St 
I'atrick. and a similar tribote to Derry called Rair Coluimh Ciile. The 
word lermon is evidently derived from the Latin Terrainas, which was 
likewise used io sirnify cborch lands in the middle ages. Thos, in a de> 
cree of Lotharios 111., a. d. 11!(2, cited by Ducange, **" Ecclesiain pnro- 
rhialem 8. Hervatii solam in Trajectensi urbe habere decrmoM et termi- 
numP 

It is amnsin^ to observe, that the only resnlt of Ireland's connection 
with Home which oar reverend autiquary, Ledwich, can bring himaelf to 
M|>|irove, is the introduction from thence of tithes ; ^ than which," be 
adds, ^* human wisdom never vet discovered a more equitable and less 
hiirdi'nsome provision for the clergy.'^ — Antiq. On the Utate of the Irish 
Church, »o 

t Hce, li'f remaikson Usher's Treatise, Vol. I. of this Work, chap xi. 
p. 1346. 
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of the Irish was of Asiatic origin, — making effoi*ts almost 
as fantastic to orientalise their church, as Vallancey was, 
about the same tifne, employing to make Asiatics of 
themselves.^ ^part of the system thus fictitiously 
supported was to represent the clergy at that time as 
divided into two distinct parties, the Roman and the 
Anti-Roman; and so little scrupulous was Ledwichio 
his mode of furthering this object, that, in speaking of 
the tract, '*De Statu Ecclesiae" written by Gillibert, 
bishop of Limerick,f he describes it as addressed '• to 
the dissident bishops and presbytersof Ireland," whereas 
the tract in question is expressly addressed to ^^ the 
bishops and presbyters of all Ireland." 

To those who have examined, with any degree of 
fairness, our ecclesiastical annals, it is needless to say 
that for the notions thus hazarded there exist not any 
valid grounds. As an instance of early reference to 
Rome, it has been shown, in a former part of this 
work, that on a question of discipline arising, sofarback 
as about the beginning of the seventh century, which 
divided the opinions of the Irish church, reference was 
made, according to a canon so prescribing, to the au^ 
thority of Rome, as ^' the Head of Cities," and a decision, 
in accordance with that authority, adopted. It is true, 
from the secluded position of Ireland, and still more 
from the ruin brought upon all her religious establish- 
ments during the long period of the Danish wars, the 
intercourse with Rome must have been not unfrequently 
interrupted, and the powers delegated to the prelate of 
Armagh, as legattis notusj or, by virtue of his office, 
legate of the holy see, may, in such intervals, have 
served as a substitute for the direct exercise of the papal 
authority. But that the Irish church has ever, at any 
period, been independent of the spiritual power of Rome, 



* Ledwich was not original in this fancy ; as, long before his time, 
Thomas Rivius is known to have contended that ^ ante Henrici II. in Hi- 
bemiam adventam Romano more in Hiberoia non vi?ebatar sed Qneco.'' 

t See, for this Treati9e^ Usher's Sylloge* 
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is a supposition which (he whole course of our eodesia^' 
tical history contradicts. On the contrary, it has been 
frequently a theme of high eulogium upon this country, 
as well among foreign as domestic writers, that hers is 
the only national church in the world which has kept it- 
self pure from the taint of heresy and schism.* 
liM. 0° ^^^ death of the monarch Tordelvach, his son, 
Roderic O'Connor, succeeded him in the throne of Con- 
naught, while the supreme authority passsed, without 
any contest, into the hands of Murtogh 0'Lochlhi,f king 
of Ulster, and was by him wielded with a far more de- 
cisive and absolute grasp than by any of the titular mo- 
narchs who had preceded him. Though, with the ex- 
ception of some slight show of rebellion in Ulster, 
which was without difficulty put down, no resistance 
was opposed to the monarch's accession, he wisely an- 
ticipated any that might arise by displaying the means he 
possessed of encountering it; and marching his army 
through the greater part of Ulster, and likewise of Leins- 
ter, received the submission of the different chiefs. By 
Roderic O'Connor pretensions were, for some time, put 
forth to, at least, a share in the sovereign power ; and a& 
a leading step towards this object, he demanded hos* 
tages from the kings o( Leinster and Munster. But we see 
here an instance of the constant state of uncertainty in 

* Thus Thomas Bosias, ^ Nalla gem e Borealibns tamdia mansit in ana' 

oinri religionis haios consensa nt Scatia agitur itaqoe aonus 1360 ex qoo 

Scoti Christi caltam snnt amplexati et in eo coDstante* faere, at hoc nalU 
alias genti e Borealibas evenit." — De giants Ecclea. c. 1. Peter liOmbard, 
in like manner, citing (m Vit. Sand. Columb.\ tays, ^ pe hac gente dao 
ita reliqnit annotata : aaum ^od 'absqne reliquarant gentium ligibus vivat/ 
alteram quod * nihilominus in Ohristiani Tigoris dogmate florens, omoium 
Ticinaram gentiam fidem pracpoUeat." 

f I have followed Lvnch {Cambrenaia J^rer9ti«), in exempting this mo- 
narch from the list of kings who reigned with resistance or reUtciance, 
^ Ut saltem ille ex Hibernis regibus Malachiam Secondam secutit rex 
HibernisB citra renitentiam appellari possit." The Four Masters, however, 
withhold this distinction from him till the year lO&l, calling him, in the 
interim, King of Erin "co fresabhra.»» See their annals, ad an. 1157. 
Neither Keating nor Ware include him in their list of the kines of Ireland ; 
while Colgan not only admits him to that rank, but passes the following high 
eulogium upon him : — ^ Rex Hiberniw et Hibernornm excellentissimus 
forma: praeftanti&, generis Dobiiitate, a&imi iadole et in rebus agendis pro- 
speritate.*' 
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which all the political relations of the country were kept 
by such endless changing and parcelling out of the su- 
preme power; for it is stated that the king of South 
Munster, when called upon for hostages by Roderic, 
declared that he would only consent to give him these 
sureties in case O'Lochlin should not prove strong a. d. 
enough to defend him if he refused them.^ In the same ^l^* 
year, as the annalists tell us, a fleet was collected by the 
king of Connaught, on the Shannon, *^ such as, (or the 
number and size of the ships, had never till that day 
been seen.'' 

After some trials, however, of his'strength against the 
monarch, attended with the usual lavish waste of life, 
Roderie consented to deliver up hostages, and a peace 
was concluded between them, in the year 1 161, when 
O'Lochlin t^onceded to his liegeman, in form, the whole 
of that fifth part of the kingdom, named Connaught; 
and, at the same time, on a similar act of submission 
from Dermot, king of Leinster, the possession of this fifth 
part of the ancient pentarchy* was, in like manner, 
awarded to that prince. Then was it, say the Four 
Masters, that Murtogh O'Lochlin was king of Erin, with- 
out opposition or reluctance.f 

In his transactions with the chieftains of his own pro- A.T). 
vince, the monarch was far less successful ; and a violent ^^^' 
contention between him and Eochad, the king of Ulidia, 
though carried with a high hand by O'Lochlin at the 
commencement, proved ultimately his ruin. The Uli- 
dian prince having, in revenge for some alleged injuries 
overrun and laid waste the royal territory of Dalriada, 
the monarch, incensed at these proceedings, marched a 
great army into Ulidia, destroying every thing by fire 
and sword, except the churches; and having declared 
Eochad to be dispossessed of his kingdom, carried oiF the 



» IV Mag. ad an. 1157. 

t ly Mag. ad ao. 1161 ** Ri Er. dan cen fresabhra Muircert, ua Lach- 
lauD don cor siu. 
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chief DoUes of Ulidia to Armagh.* Through the me- 
diation, shortly after, of the primate and the prince of 
Orgial, Eochad was pardoned and restored to bis king- 
dom; and the Ulidian nobles, on surrendering their 
children to O'Lochlin, as hostages, were permitted to 
return home. 

To the terms of reconciliation agreed upon between 
the two kings they had both solemnly pledged themseiyes, 
before the altar of Armagh, ^ on the holy staff of St. 
Patrick, and the reliques of all the saints.*' Notwith- 
standing which, in the following year, whether from any 
capricious return of old hostility, or suspected grounds 
for new, the monarch caused Eochad to be suddenly 
seized, and had his eyes put out; while, at the same time, 
he gave orders that three of the leading chiefs of Dal- 
riada, confidential and devoted friends of the king, should 
be put to death.f Familiarised as was the public mind 
to acts of outrage and cruelty, the total want of assignable 
grounds for this burst of barbarism caused its atrodty to 
be more than usually felt. By the prince of Orgiai, in 
particular, who had been one of the guarantees of the 
treaty, so savage a violation of its engagements was, 
with the keenest ire, resented and revenged. Raising an 
army in his own principality, and being joined by the 
forces of Hy-bruin and Conmacne, he attacked the mo- 
narch, with superior numbers, at Litterluin,:t^ a wild tract 
in the neighbourhood of Lough Neagfa, where, after hav- 
ing seen the flower of his nobility faH around him, 
O'Lochlin was himself slain. 
A.D. In the course of the reign of this active monarch, 
^^^ who stands distinguished as a munificent friend of the 
Church, there were held some synods at different places^ 
of which the transactions and decisions belong fully as 
much to temporal as io ecclesiastical history. Thus, at 



* IVytag. ad an. 1166. f IV Mag. ad an, 1156. 

t IV>^ow called the Pewf. 
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a great synod,* at Mdliront, in the year 1 157, convoked 
for the purpose of consecrating the church of that place^ 
there were present, besides the primate, Gelasins*}* and 
a numerous body of the dergy, the monarch himself, 
and a number of proyinoial kings. After the consecration 
of the diurch, the whole assembly, lay and clerical, pro^ 
ceeded to inquire into some charge brought against 
Melaghlin, king of Meath; and, on his being found guilty 
of the alleged offence, he was first excommunicated liy 
the clergy, and then deprived of his principality by the 
monarch and other princes. 

On this occasion, the king gave, as a pions offering 
for hia so«l, to €tod and the monks of Mellifont, 140 
oxen or cows, 60 ounces of gold, and a town-land, near 
Drogheda, called Finnavair of the Daughters. Sixty 
ounces of gold were also presented by Carrol, prince of 
Nriel, and as many more by Dervogilla, the celebrated 
wife of the prince Brefiny, — -the fair Helen, to whose 
beauty and frailty romantic history has attributed the in- 
vasion of Ireland by the English. This lady presented, 
likewise, on that occasion, a golden chalice for the altar 
of the Virgin, together with sacred vestments and orna* 
ments for eadi of the nine other altars that stood in the 
church* 

In the year 1 158 was held another synod, at a place 
in Meath, called Bri^-Thaig, at which, after various 
enactments relating to discipline and morals, it was re- 
solved that Derry shonM be raised to the rank of a re* 
gular episcopal see ; and, a few years after, the synod of 
Claae conferred upon Armagh, more fioHy than it had 
ever before been enjoyed by that iscbool, ^be rank and 
privilege of a: university, by ordering that in future no 
person should be admitted a Professor of Thecriogy in 



* IV Maf . ad an. 1157. Said by the Poor Masters to have been iield nt 
Dro^bedn, bol meaning, as is soppoNid, in the monasl(A7 ^ BiellifiMt, whidi 
is near that town. — See Ware (Biahopa) at Gelantu, 

f.Tlie Irish bAim of this distinffnishea prelate (for ao aecoant of whom 
see Ware, in loc. ciitU,) was CHUa Maa Lieg^. 
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any church in Ireland, unless he had previously pursued 
his studies for some time at Armagh.^ 

On the death of Murtogh O'Lochlin, the supremacy 
reverted to the house of O'Connor; and Roderic, the son 
of the monarch Tordelvach, was in a short time recog- 
nised throughout the country as king of all Ireland. 
One of his first measures on his accession had been to 
march with a sufficient force to Dublin, and secure the 
allegiance of the Dano-Irish of that city; over which he 
then reigned, say the annalists, in more worthy state 
than ever king of the Irish had reigned there before.f 
From thence, being joined by a considerable number of 
the inhabitants, he directed his royal progress northward, 
and received in turn the submission of all the leading 
chieftains of Leath-Cuinn. 
H^' '^^^"S ^^^ recognised through all the provinces as 
' monarchy Roderic assembled a great convention of the 
princes and clergy at Athboy, among the number '?:>f whom 
were the primate Gelasius and the illustrious St. Law- 
rence O^TooIe. This good and great man, who was des- 
tined to act, as we shall find, a distinguished part in the 
coming crisis of his country's fate, possessed quaUties, 
both of mind and heart, which would have rendered 
him an ornament to any community, however advanced 
in civilisation and public virtue. Resides these heads of 
the clergy, there were also at this meeting the kings of 
Ulidia and Meath, Tiernan O'Ruarc, prince of Rreffiiy, 
Donchad O'CarroI, prince of Oriel, together with a 
number of other princes and nobles, attended by their 
respective forces of horse and foot, to the amount, as 
stated, of more than ^0,000 men.:|: 

* IV Mag. ad an. 11G2. ** Commimibiis snffragiis aanciretar ne allaa in 
posteram per totam Hiberniam in aliqaa eccleaia ad sacrB patinas profefH 
■ionem sive ad Tbeologiam pablicd docendam admittatnr, am non prian 
Annachanani Scholam sive .academiam freqaentaveraf'-UolgaQ, Trias 
Thaumaturg, 

t IV Mag. ad an. 1166. ^ Ro ngh ann Rnaidbri oa Conoob. feb as odot. 
e ro righ riamh do Qaoindaibh." 

% See, for the distribntion of thii .force nnder the different priocei pre- 
sent at the convention^ the Four Matten ad ann. 1167. 
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By some modern historians this great convention at 
Athboy is represented as a grand and national revival of 
the ancient Feis, or Triennial Meeting of the States;* 
and it has been remarked, — with but too much justice, 
on such a supposition, — how melancholy was the pride 
exhibited by this doomed people, in thus calling up 
around them the forms and recollections of ancient gran- 
deur, at the very moment when even their existence, as 
an independent nation, was about to be extinguished for 
ever. But there is no authonty in our native records for 
such a notion ; nor, with the exception of the unusually 
large display of troops on the.^casion, does this meet- 
ing appear to have, in any way, difl'ered from those 
other conventions, or synods, which were held, as we 
have seen, so frequently at this period. In the same 
manner as at all those ether meettngs, various laws and 
regulations, relating to the temporal as well as the ec- 
clesiastical affairs of the country, were enacted or re- 
newed ; and, so far from the assembly having any claim 
to the character of Convention of ail the States, it was 
evidently summoned only for the consideration of the 
affairs of the northern half of the island; and the only 
personage from the south, mentioned as having been 
present at it, was Donefaad O'Fealan, prince of the 
Desies. 

As we have now reached Ake last of Irdand^s mo- 
narchs, and are about to enter into the details of that brief 
struggle which, after so many ages of stormy, but still 
independent, existence, ended in bringing this ancient 
kingdom under subjection to the Ehglish crown, the 
reader will be enabled to understand more clearly the 
narrative of the transactions connected with this memo* 
raMe event, by being made acquainted with the previous 
lives and characters of a few of the personages who 
figured most prominently on the scene. 

The monarch Boderic, who was, at this time, in his 

• WarDfr,Whitty,etc. 
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fiftieth year, had not hitherto very much distinguished 
himself above the rest of his fellow-chieftains, in those 
qualities common, it must be owned, to them all, of per- 
sonal courage and activity; while in some of those bar- 
barian features of character, those sallies of fierce, 
unmitigated cruelty, which were, in like manner, but too 
common among his brother potentates, he appears to 
have been rivalled but by few. We have seen that by 
his father, the monarch Tordelvach, he was kept 
confined for a whole year in chains ; and that he was of 
a nature requiring some such coercion, would appear 
from his conduct on taking possession of the throne of 
Connaught, when, with a* barbarity, the only palliation 
of which is the frequency of the crime in those days, he 
had the eyes of two of his brothers put out,^ in order to 
incapacitate them from being his rivals in the race of am- 
bition and power. Combining with this ferocity a total 
want of the chivalrous spirit which alone adds grace to 
mere valour, it is told of him, that, having got in his 
power a chieftain of the clan of Suibhne,f he had faim 
loaded with fetters, and, in that helpless state, slew bim 
with his own hand. It is added, as an aggravation of 
the atrocity, that this chieftain was then under the im- 
mediate protection of the vicar of St Cieran. :j: 

While such was the character of the monarch upon 
whom now devolved the responsibility of watching man- 
fully over the independence of his country, in this its last 
struggle and agony, the qualities of the prince whose am- 
bition and treachery were the immediate cause of bring- 
ing the invader to these shores, were, if possible, of a still 
more odious and revolting nature. Dermot Mac-Mur- 
chad, king of Leinster, the memorable author of this 
treason, had long been distinguished for his fierce acti- 
vity and courage in those scenes of turbulence which the 
state of the country had then rendered familiar. He had, 

* ** Regnnm auspicatus a fratrnm excoecatione, malo aogorio.'' — i2«r. 
^ib. Scrip, torn. 3. dcclxxxix. 
t Sweeny. ^ IV Mag. Hd ann. 1161. 
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even so^arly as the year 1140, excited a general feel- 
ing of horror throughout the kingdom, by treacherously 
seizing, at once, seventeen of the principal nobles of 
Leinster, and having some of the number put to death, 
while of the remainder he ordered the eyes to be plucked 
out. Between this prince and Tiernan O'Ruarc, — the 
lord of Breffny,^a territory in the eastern part of Con- 
naught,— a hostile feeling had early arisen, to which the 
constant collision of their respective clans and interests 
gave every day increased bitterness ; and, at length, an 
event, in which Dervorgilla, the fair wife of O' Ruarc, 
was guiltily involved, raised this animosity to a degree 
of rancour which was only with their respective lives 
extinguished. 

An attachmentpreviously to her marriage with O'Ruarc, 
is said to have existed between Dervorgilla and the king 
of Leinster; a supposition which, if it be founded, acquits 
the lady, at least, of that perverseness of nature, which 
would seem to be implied by her choosing as paramour, 
lier husband^s deadliest foe. But, however this may 
have been, — and there exists butlittle, if any, authority 
for much of the romance of their amour — the elopement 
ofthe heroine from an island in IVleath, to which she had 
been sent during O'Ruarc's absence on one of his mili- 
tary expeditions, was the plan agreed upon by the two 
lovers, and which, with the discreditable aid ofthe lady's 
brother, Melachlin, they were enabled to accomplish. 
The wronged husband appealed for redress to the mo- 
narch Tordelvach, who, taking up his cause with a lau- 
dable earnestness, marched an army the following year 
into Leinster, and having rescued Dervorgilla from the 
adulterer, together with the dowry and valuable orna- 
ments which she had carried away, replaced her in the 
care of her relatives in Meath. 

This event, the abduction of the wife of O'Ruarc by 
the king of Leinster, which took place so early as the 
year 1 153, has, by the majority of our historians, been 
advanced in date, by no less than thirteen years, for the 



^ 
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^rpose of connecting it with Dermod's expulsion from 
bis kingdom, a. d. 1 166, and his consequent flight, as we 
shail see, into England, to solicit aid from Henry II. 
The ready adoption of so gross an anachronism, by not 
a few even of our own native historians, may be cited 
ai an instance of that strong tendency to prefer showy 
and agreeable fiction to truth, which has enabled Ro- 
mance, in ahnost all countries, to encroach upon, and 
even sometimes supersede. History. 

As long as the monarch Tordelvach lived, O^ Ruarc 
was sure of a powerful friend and champion, and one of 
the last acts of this sovereign's life was to form a league 
of peace and amity with the prince of Breffny/ But, 
as soon as O'Lochlin succeeded to the supremacyi the 
fortune of Dermot rose into the ascendant, — thai prince 
having espoused warmly his cause; and the very first 
step of the new monarchy on his accession, was to march 
an army into Leinster, in order to secure to his un- 
worthy favourite the full possession of that province. 
During the whole of this reign, the restless, but now 
crest-^fallen, lord of Breffhy had to bear every variety of 
wrong and insult that a triumphant rival could invent or 
compass to torment him. 

But O'Ruarc's turn of triumph and retribution was 
now at hand. Roderic O'Connor, the son of his late 
powerful protector, still extended to him the hand of 
^ P alliance and friendship ; f and the accession of this 
nee. prince to the throne of Ireland, in the year 1 166, gave 
signal at once for the triumph of O'Ruarc and the 
downfall of his rival Dermot. Not all the territorial 
and personal influence which this latter chief had at 
different periods attained, now availed him aught against 
the general odium which a long course of crime had 
heaped upon his head. A munificent founder of re- 
ligious houses, he had established in Dublin, in the 

* IVMag.adann. ]1£6. 

t Fdi* pfboTfe 6f the frfetchhip ^Obii^tiy^ h^t^tkh Roderic OXohnor a»d 
O'kaare, tee Hkt Fovr Malteri, at tbt yi^ava \M and 1160. 
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county of Kilkenny, at BaHinglass, and at his own resi- 
dence, Ferns,* many large and most richly endowed mo- 
nasteries and abbeys, the greater number of which con- 
tinued to flourish for many centuries, while of some the 
names and sites may even to this day be traced. 

But his cruelty and insolence were remembered far 
more freshly than his munificence ; and the many whcfki 
he had trodden down in his prosperity, now took advan- 
tage of the turn of his fortune to be revenged. The 
forces of BrefTny, of Meath, of his own kingdom of 
Leinster, where he had long rendered himself odious by 
his cruelties, of the Dano-Irish of Dublin, whom he had 
kept down by the force of his arms, — all these were now 
eagerly mustered, under the command of his inveterate 
enemy, Tiernan O'Ruarc, and proceeded to invade his 
territory. Being thus assailed from all quarters, and 
deserted even by his ow n vassals, Dermot retired at first 
to Ferns; but, seeing no hope of being able to stand 
against his pursuers, he adopted the resolution of seeking 
for foreign aid, and, having first set fire to the town of 
Ferns, took flight privately and embarked for England; j^j^' 
while, in the mean time, his kingdom was declared to 
have been forfeited, and another prince of his family 
was nominated to be its ruler. 

In having recouse for assistance to England, it does 
not appear that Dermot was influenced by any previous 
concert with Henry II., that prince being absent, at this 
time, in Normandy, and too deeply engaged in his humi- 

* The uames and sites of the religious establishments attributed to him 
may be found in the List of the Abbeys and Monasteries of Ireland given 
in Harris's fVare, ehap. ixxviii. Among the religions houses founded by 
him was an abbey, near Dublin, called the Nunnery of St. Mary de Hogges, 
meaning thereby, it is supposed, St Marv of the Vinfins, — the word ook 
\a Irish signifying a virgin. This establishment was for nans following tne 
rule of St. Angustin, according to the order of Aroasia.— See Archdall, 
Monast. [libern. Dermot was also the founder of the priory of All Saints, 
which stood on Hoggin Green, now called College Green, and en that 
part of it where Trinity College stands. — Lanigan^ chap, xxviii. s. 10. 

" The Ostmen of Dublin were overrun and s^Yoiled by Dermot Mac- 
Murrogh, king of Leinster, who bore a greater sway over them than any 
othpr king had done for-a long time.'^-^Iiarris's Annuls of Dublin, ad aon, 
1163. 
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fiatfDg and harassing slruggte with Becket to afford 
much thoDght to aby less urgent eonocrns. It is well 
known, however, that this ambitious monarch had 
siany years before projected the acquisition of Ireland, 
and had even provided himself with that sort of sancti^ 
fied title to it whid^ in those days, the spiritual lords 
of the earth were but too ready to furnish to the tern*- 
poral, — thus lowering religion into th« mere handmaid 
"^f earthly ambition and power. This plan had been 
conceived by him so far back as the year 1 165 ; but 
having neither a legal right to the posisession of Ireland, 
«or any ground of qaarrel to justify an invasion of it, 
he saw that by no ^her means could he plausibly attain 
his object than by masking the real motive of his en- 
terprise under a pretended zeal for the interests ol' 
morality and religion. With this view he despatched 
an envoy to Romie, where lately an Englishman, named 
Breakspear, had, under the title of Adrian IV., been 
raiised to the pontifical throne. The king had prevtonsly 
ooaciHated the favour of the new pope by sending to 
congratalate him on his accession; and the request of 
which his envoy, John of Salisbury, was now the bearer, 
was such as could not fail to meet with a gracious re- 
ception, as, in applying to the pope for leave to take 
possession of Ireland, Henry acknowleged in him an 
extent of temporal power such as fiopope had ever before 
thought ofassuming; and the address with which Adrian, 
in his politic answer to the king, repeated acd extended 
this admission, claiming, on the strength of it, a right 
and jurisdiction, not only over Ireland, but over all other 
Christian islands,^ crowned most worthily this strange 
and audacious transaction; which presents, in all re- 
spects, a perfect instance of (hat sort of hypocritical 
prelude to wrong, that hcly le.igue for purposes of ra- 



* ''* Jam Hiberniam etonioes IdsdIm quibos SoliintitisB Cliristiw illaiit, 
et qute lire nnwnta Kidei C hristifiiie lecepenmt, adjni beati Petri et aacro- 
sMMite Roninne (Cccletife (qnod tua etiain oobilitaa rrco^osdO, oLfli est 
dublum pci tiuere ?* 
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pioe, beUveea the papal and regal powers, in which 
most of the usurpations, frauds, and violences of those 
dark and demoralised times originated. 

The permissioa accorded to Henry by the pope to 
invade and subdue the Irish for the purpose of reform- 
ing them, was accompanied by a stipulation for the 
payment to St. Peter of a penny annually from every 
house in Ireland, this being the price for which the 
independence of the Irish people was thus coolly bar- 
tered away. Together with the Buil,^ containing the 
grant and stipulation, was sent also to Henry a gold 
ring, adorned with a valuable emerald, as a token of 
his investure with the right to rule over Ireland ; and 
this ring, as we are informed by the bearer of it, Joha 
of Salisbury, was, by Adrian's orders, deposited in the 
public archives. 

It has been supposed that Henry, in speculating on 
the conquest of Ireland, intended that kingdom for the 
youngest of his brothers, prince William, for whom 
no provision had been made by their late father GeoiTry. 
Whatever might really have been his design, at the 
time when he sought the papal sanction for his views, 
other schemes and interests, more pressing, diverted his 
attention from this object; and among the most urgent 
was the not very creditable operation of possessing 
himself forcibly of some territories in Anjou, which 
his brother Geoflfry had inherited under the will of the 
late king; a will which Henry himself had sworn to see 
faithfully fuliilled,— though ki utter ignorance, as ap- 
pears, of the dispositions which it contained respecting 



* Some aealoiH chaitipions, as xveW of the papacy as of f rtlafMJI, have 
endeavoiirrtly but wiihoiit any success^ to demonstrate that both this Bull, 
and the 6idt of Alexander Vth cotifirinint; it, are, upon the face of them, 
rank forgeries. "See Gratianus Ileitis, toe. cliat ; and the abb6 Geoghe- 
g-an's Hist d'frlfi^de, torn. 1. c. 7. The chief argument of the latter writer 
is founded on the improbability, as he conceives, that either (f these popeit 
coidd have thouspl^ o( selecting as an apostle for the reformation of Ireland 
so irreliRioiisancTproflif^ate a prince as Henry It. " VoiUi done (says the 
abbe) Pap^tre. voili 'e rcformatenr que le saint Sit^ge anroit chcisi ponr con- 
vertir I'lrlandts" 
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bis brother. Id addition to these various demands on his 
attention, the opinion of his mother, the empress Ma- 
tilda, was decidedly opposed, it is said, to his Irish enter- 
prise; and the Bull was, accordingly, left to repose 
undisturbed for some years in the archives of Winches- 
ter. 

Owing to the secrecy, doubtless, with which this 
singular grant was negociated, no intimation seems to 
have reached Ireland of eveti the existence of such a 
document, during the whole of the long interval that 
elapsed between its first grant and the time of its pro- 
mulgation. Some writers, it is true, have surmised that 
the Irish clergy were from the first informed of it; and 
account thereby for the increased activity with which 
from the date, as they say, of Adrian's Bull, public 
synods were assembled, and decrees and regulations 
multiplied, — as if to remove from the Church that stigma 
of general laxity in morals and discipline which bad 
been made the pretext for so deliberate a design 
against the independence of the whole country.^ But 
it is by no means easy to believe, that, had any know- 
ledge of this singular document transpired in Ireland, 
there should have occurred no allusion or reference to 
it at any of the numerous synods held throughout the 
country; nor even the slightest notice taken in any of 
our native records of a transaction so full of moment to 
the future destiny of the kingdom. 

That Dermot's resolution to apply for aid to England 
was, in any degree, prompted by a knowledge of the 
papal grant, is by no means necessarily to be implied. 
Already the proximity of the two islands must not unfre- 
quently have suggested the likelihood of an invasion, at 
no distant time, from the shores of the larger and 

* Gratianas Lncias, on much more convincing gronnda, attributes tliia 
increased zeal for the reform of ecclesiontical discipline to the example and 
remonstrances of that great himinary of the ancient Irish church, St. Ma- 
lachy :— Etenim post Hibemos ad bonain frugem a S. Malacbia revocatos, 
soppe ssepios indicta sunt comitia ma!to principum it antiatitnm onmero 
frequent;ita *^—Cambren8. Evers. 
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more powerful. Up to this period, the tide of incur- 
sion appears to have been entirely from the Irish side of 
the Channel; and, in all the struggles of Wales against 
English domination, troops were wafted over to her aid 
in the corachs of her warlike neighbours. In the rebel- 
lion of Godwin and his sons against Edward the Con* 
fessor, Ireland furnished, as we have seen, men and 
ships in their cause; and, after the defeat at Hastings, 
three sons of the conquered king sought refuge and 
succour in the same country, and were enabled to fit out 
from thence a large fleet for the invasion of England. 
On the other hand it appears pretty certain that both 
William the Conqueror and the first Henry entertained 
serious thoughts of adding the realm of Ireland to 
their dominions ; and William Rufus, in one of his ex- 
peditions against the Welsh is reported to have said, as 
he stood on the rocks in the neighbourhood of St. 
David's, and looked at the Irish hills, that he would 
'* make a bridge with his ships from that spot to Ire- 
land."* 

* See Leiand, book i. chap.i. Girald. Cambr. litnerar, Cambr. I. n, 
cap. i. Instead of citing thn words of the origioal, 1 shall give the wh(^e 
anecdote, as rendered by Hanmer, in his Chronicle : — ^ Cambrensis io 
his Itinerarie of Cambria, reporteth, how that king William, standing upon 
some high rocke in the farthest part of Wales, beheld Ireland, and said, * I 
will have the shii>pes of my kingdome brought hiUier, wherewiih I will 
make a bridge to invade this land.' Marchardt> king of Leynster, heard 
thereof, and after he had paused awhile, asked of the reporter, * flath iha 
king, in that his great threatening, inserted these words, if it please Godf* 
' No/ *■ Then,' said he, * seeing tiiis king putteth his trust only in niao, 
and out in Qod, I feare not his comming.' " 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

DeriDot solicits Aid from King Henry. — Receives Permission to raise Forces 
in England. — Negociates with the Earl of Pembroke and others. — Re- 
turns to Ireland.— Arrival of Fitz Stephen. — Surrender of W(?«ford. — 
First British Settlement in Ireland. — Invasion of Ossory. — ^Arrival of 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald.— Unworthy Conduct of the Monarch Roderic. — 
His Negotiations with Dermotand the Foreigners.— Dermot aspires to< 
the Monarchy. — Encouraged in his Design by the English. — Arrival of 
Raymond le Gros. — Barbarous Execution of Irish Prisoners.^ Landing 
of Strougbow. — His Marriage with the King of Leins.'er's Daughter. — 
March to Dublin.— Roderic's Weakness.— His Cruelty.— Remarkable 
Synod at Armagh. 

It has been already slated thai Dermot, the dethroned 
king of Leinster, finding himself an object of general 
odium in his own country, and without the means of 
encountering his enemies in the field, took the resolution 
of applying for succour to England; and the port of 
Bristol, then most in use for communication between 
the two islands, was that to which he sailed/ On 
his. arrival, however, he learned that the English king, 

* ^ Ad nobilis oppidi Bristolli partes se contalit; ubi etiahi occasione 
oavinm, quae de Hibernia eo in portu crebis applicationibus snscipi con- 
sueverant, etc.'^ Girald. Cambrens. Htb. Expug. 1. i. c. 3. 

Giraldus says nothing of the sixty followers who, according (o some 
writers^ accompanied Dermot in his flight; though Leland has carelessly 
cited him as his nuthoritv for the assertion. Considering the circumstances 
of his departure, it would seem improbable that he should have taken with 
him such an escort. We find, however, in Sayer's History of Bristol, the 
following curious notice : — " One of our MS. Calendars says, that ' he 
(Dermot) came to Bristol in I16S. with sixty friends and attendants, and 
was here entertained by the ancestors of the lords of Berkely, that is, by 
Robert Fifzharding or his family.* ** Chap. ix. 

According to the English chronicler Bromton, Dermut's first step had 
been to send over his son into England, in conseauence of which, aays 
Bromton, he received from thence some triflirjg aid: — " Cum autem cito 
post contra eundem regern ft^rocisf^irrii totius Hibernisp populi indi^nari et 
tumultuari inciperent, eo quod gentem A ngiicanam Hibernia immisisset, illi 
Angli paucitate hv« metuentes, accilis ex Anglia viris iyopia laboran- 
tibus et lucri cupidis, vires paulatim auxerunt." There is, however, I 
believe, no authority for this mission of Dermot 's sou in any of our native 
annals. 
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to whom it was his intention to apply for assistance, 
was at that time in Aquitaine, and thither he accord^ 
ingly hastened to seek him. Though engaged anxiously 
then in his protracted and mortifying contest with 
Becket, and also in breaking the refractory spirit of some 
barons of Bretagne, over whose territories he had ac- 
quired authority, Henry yet listened with politic com-* 
placence to the fugitive Irish prince, while he told 
indignantly of the treatment he had met wUh from bis 
rebellious subjects, and offered, if restored to his kingdom 
by Henry^s aid, to receive it as a fief, and render him 
homage as his vassal. 

Fully aware of the advantage to be derived, towards 
the furtherance of his views upon Ireland, not more 
from the personal alliance and co-operation of a power- 
ful native prince, than from the influence such an 
example would be sure to exercise upon others, Henry 
saw not, or at least was unmoved by, those better and 
nobler considerations which would have led a more 
, high-minded man to reject so unworthy an instrument 
of success. He therefore received, without hesitation, 
the proffered fealty of his new liegeman, and, as the 
only mode in which he could, at present, forward bis 
object, gave him letters patent, to be employed through- 
out his dominions, in the following words : — ** Henry, 
king of England, duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, and 
earl of Anjou, to all his liegemen, English, Norman, 
Welsh, and Scotch, and to all the nations under his 
dominion, sends greeting. As soon as the present letters 
shall come to your hands, know that Dermot, prince 
of Leinster, has been received into the bosom of our 
grace and benevolence. Wherefore whosoever, within 
the ample extent of our territories, shall be willing to 
lend aid toward the restoration of this prince, as our 
faithful and liege subject, let such person know that we 
do hereby grant to him, for said purpose, our licence 
and favour." 

Having succeeded thus far in the object of his mis- 
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A.h. sii», Dermol hastened back, full of hope, to England, 
^^^' and repairing once more to Bristol, made every effort, 
by causing the letter of the king to be promulgated, and 
h<dding forth liberal offers of lands and other rewards, 
to induce adventurers to take up arms in his cause. 
All these exertions, however, proved Fruitless, and there 
appeared, for some time, scarcely a chance of success; 
when, at length, fortune threw in his way the verj- 
description of person most fitly qualified, as well by 
nature as by extrinsic circumstances, to take a lead id, 
and lend importance to, such an enterprise. Richard 
de Clare, earl of Pembroke, surnamed as his father 
had been before him, Strongbow, was, at this time, at 
Bristol; and in his brave nature, munificent spirit, and 
mined fortunes, combined all that was likely to stimu- 
late as well as adorn a course of warlike adventure. 
To this nobleman Dermot addressed himself, and, in 
addition to the temptations opened by the prospect of 
fame and conquest, offered not only to bestow on him 
his eldest daughter, Eva, in marriage, but, however 
inconsistent with the law of the land, to secure to (he 
earl himself the succession to the throne of Leinster, on 
condition that he would raise for Dermot an eflBdent 
body of forces, and, in the course of the ensuing spring, 
bring them over with him into Ireland. 

To these propositions Strongbow assented; and the 
Irish prince, thus far successful, was also lucky enough, 
in the town of St. David^s, whither he had removed 
from Bristol, to engage in his service two young men 
of high rank, Maurice Fitz-Gerald and Robert Fitz- 
Stephen, both Normans and maternal brotliers (being 
sons of the beautiful Nesta, mistress of Henry I.*) ; and 

* Thif lady, who was do less celebrated for her gallantries than for her 
beanty, after separatinf^ from Ler royal lover, married Gerald, eoTemor of 
Pembroke and lord of Carew, by whom she had two (or three) sont, and 
the second of them, Manrice Pitz-Oerald, was the brave adtentarer who 
now enlisted iu the service of the Irish king. His mother, Nesta, after 
having been carried olT from her hnsband by a Welsh prince, named Ca- 
r idoc, became, on Gerald's death, the mistress of the constable, Stephen de 
Marisco, and by hini had a son, Robert Fits-Stephen, the same who 
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both fitted, like the earl of Pembroke, by broken for- 
Cunes aad political difficulties, to embark ia any enter- 
prise, however desperate, which held forth a prospect 
of speedy relief and change. In consequence of impe- 
diments thrown in the way, by Rees ap Gryffyth, prince 
of that country, who, on some grounds of political diffe- 
rence, not requiring to be here enlarged upon, had kept 
Fitz-Slephen confined in prison for three years,and was 
now unwilling to let him escape from his grasp, the ne- 
gociation lingered for some time, but, at length, was con- 
cluded satisractorily to all parties; — Dermot pledging 
himself to give in fee to the two brothers, the town of 
Wexford and two cantreds of land adjoining; while 
they, in their turn, engaged to transport into Leinster, 
in the course of the ensuing spring, a body of English 
and Welsh forces to aid him in recovering the throne 
of that kingdom. 

Thus precarious and limited were the means, and 
thus obsure the instruments, by which an invasion so 
truly momentous in all its consequences was to be 
accomplished ; — the prime mover of the whole enter- 
prise being a rude and unprincipled chieftain, of whose 
existence, probably, the persons he applied to for aid had 
never even heard till the moment he presented himself 
before them; and the few adventurers, of any note, 
whom he contrived to attach to his fortunes, being per- 
sons ignorant alike of the country and the nature of the 
cause with which they connected themselves, but who, 
broken down, either by misfortune or their own impru- 
dence, at borne, found sufficient in the allurements of 
lucre alone to supply the place of all other more worthy 
inducements. 

. Being thus far assured of foreign aid, the traitor 
Dermot ventured to return into Leinster, and proceeding 

engag^ed, at this time, in the Irish ware, in compaoy with hit half-brother 
Maance Fita-Ofrald. See for farther notices of this faoiilf , LtM Monimo- 
rmcy dt France et dlrlande, and abo Mr. Sheffield Grace's intereatiof 
account of the Orace Family. 

II. \^ 
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privately to Ferns, remained concealed there the greater 
part of the winter ; being harboured^ as it is said, with 
grateful fidelity, by the monks of a monastery for 
Augustin Canons which he himself had founded."^ He 
must, soon, however, have felt sufficient confidence in 
his own strength, — beint; emboldened, most probably, 
A. D ^y ^^^ arrival of some straggUng Welsh followers, — to 
1169. emerge from his concealment, as we find him early in 
this year taking the field, and regaining possession, with 
the aid of foreign auxiliaries, of that part of his terri- 
tories called Hy-Kinsellagh. Surprised, at the sudden- 
ness of his reappearance, in arms, and attended by 
foreigners, of whom rumour, as usual, exaggerated the 
numbers, the monarch hastily collected some forces, 
and, being joined by his faithful ally, Tiernan O^Ruarc, 
marched into the territory of Hy-Kinsellagh. As this 
outbreak of Dermot was evidently premature, — none 
of the Anglo-Norman chiefs with whom he had nego- 
tiated having yet made their appearance, — he was able 
to oppose but a feeble resistance to the attadk of the 
monarch, and, after a skirmish or two, retreated into 
his woods. In one of these encounters, the son of a 
petty prince of South Wales, who had been among the 
foreigners lately arrived, was slain ; and the annals of 
theday, with the proneness, too common among the Irish, 
to look up to and eulogise strangers,f for no other 
reason but that they are strangers, des(sribe this Welshr 
man, in recording his death, as 'Mhe most exeelleat 
warrior in all the island of Britain/';f: 

* Ware's Annals. 

t In noticing the partiality of the Irish for strangers, Peter Lombard 
accounts for the pecuhar exceplioo to this tendency, which he thinks their 
feeling towards their English neighbours evinces, by the sense of injary 
which the tyranny of that people has left in their minds, and the cohscioiu- 
ness that tbe^ themselves are looked down upon by them as only fit to be 
treated with insult and injustice : — ''* Quod enim putentur non amare An- 
glicanam nationem, quicquid est de ek re, procedit totum ex his fontibos, 
partim anod servitutem putent <)n&) sub iis est snbjectio, partim quod per- 
soasum habeant se ab iltis despici et i^joriis affici.'^— <^e Hihemia Cam- 
mentarius. 
i IV Mag. ad ann 1167. 
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How critical was the state to which Dermot had now 
reduced himself by his. rash and weak movement, maybe 
collected from the terms on which, as a matter of com- 
passion, the monarch and O^Ruarc consented to receive 
his submission. Renouncing all claim to the government 
of Leinster, he requested to be allowed to retain only 
ten cantreds of the province, agreeing to hold this ter- 
ritory in dependence upon Roderic, and giving him 
seven hostages for his future fealty; while the forbear- 
ance of his old enemy O^Ruarc he conciliated by a gift 
of a hundred ounces of gold. This specious submission 
was, of course, but a means of gaining time till the 
arrival of his expected succours, and in so far warding 
off the peril to which his rash and premature sally had 
exposed him. 

Though it must be clear that the fate of a nation 
such as the Iri^h were, at this period, embroiled and 
distracted among themselves by an almost infinite divi- 
sion of interests and fractions, nor as yet recovered 
from the effects of a long series of barbarous invasions, 
which, though not powerful enough to reduce them to 
subjection, were but too efficient for the purpose. of 
enfeebling and demoralising them, — though the doom 
of a people, thus lamentably circumstanced, was sure 
to be sealed, and perhaps irreversibly, whenever a 
morf civilised foe found footing on their shores, with- 
skill .<> avail himself of their dissentions, and a dis- 
ciplined force to oppose to their rude numbers, yet it 
must be owned that the almost unresisted facility with 
which a mere handful of men was allowed to acquire 
that footing, — the either infatuated or treacherous pas- 
si veness with which the first steps of a design so formi- 
dable were witnessed ,-^far outwent even all that might 
naturally be expected from the weak, degenerate, and 
disorganised state of the whole kingdom. 

That neither the monarch nor any of the other princes 
were yet aware of the extent of Dermot's designs, or of 
the powerful patronage he bad secured for himself, 
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appears to be highly probable; though assuredly there 
were wanting no further facts to awaken vigilance, if 
not foresight, than the flight of the traitor himself from 
the country, on avowed purposes of revenge, and his 
sudden reappearance in the field attended by foreign 
troops. Even then, had the Irish monarch and his 
liegeman of BrefTny but followed up vigorously their 
first advantage over the fallen renegade, they might 
have crushed at once the whole base conspiracy, and 
at least postponed, if not wholly averted, the fatal 
extinction of their country's dearly-bought indepen- 
dence. 
A D. But it was soon apparent, even to the most infatuated, 
1IG9. Jq •^hat manner the faithless Dermot had all along de- 
signed to requite theirweakand ill-judged mercytowards 
him. In the month of May, this year, took place the 
first landing of the Anglo-Normans in Ireland.^ The 
commander ofthe expedition was Robert Fitz-Stephen, 
whom Dermot had engaged, as we have already seen, 
in his service at St. David's, and who brought with him 
now 30 knights, all of his own kin, or household, 60 
men in coats of mail, and 300 of the most skilful 
archers of South Wales. With this small paKy which 
landed at acreek called the Bann, near the city of Wex- 
ford, came also Hervey de Montemarisco, or Mount- 
Maurice, the paternal uncle of the earl of Pembroke,f 
and described as a person in needy circumstances, who, 
without either arms or means, had joined the expedi- 

* Ware» Awnala of Ireland, at Henry II. chap. i. Flaherty,. O^^ia, 
part. iii. chap. 94. Hespectinz the date of thL event,^ there ia aoine dif- 
ference amoDx our hit torians j out that which 1 have givea appears to Bie 
• the moit correct 

-}- Girald. Cambrenii. I.odffe has mistakenly made him the nephew of 
Strongbow, while the French Kenealoitical anthorities, Ducb^ane and 
Diisormeanx. make him oiit to be the father-in law of that noMeman : — ^^11 
epousa (says the latter writer) Elisabeth de Meallent, veave de Oitlebert 
de Claire, comte de Pembrocen ^nglttterre. et mere de Richard de Claire, 
somomro^ Strongbow, comte de P^mbroc, domptear de THiberaie, diiqnel, 
i raiaoD d«> cette alliance, an autear du temps fe quaiifie parAstre oa beaa- 
li^re.** This whole acconnt, however, is manifestly incorrect^ A pamber 

other miMtakes reaoecting Hervey occnrs in ao account given of tha 
Ormonde f imily by a Mr. Butler, wlurh we find cited in Carte. 
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lion, rather as the emissary of bis noble nepbew tban 
as a soldier. On the day following there arrived also 
at the same spot, Maurice de Prendergast, a valiant 
gentleman of Wales, at the bead of 10 knights and 
60 arcberi ; and, as the excitement naturally caused 
throughout the vicinity by the landing of a foreign 
force, rendered their situation somewhat precarious, 
messengers were despatched with all speed to apprise 
Dermot of their arrival. 

Full of joy at the welcome intelligence, this prince in- 
stantly collected together all the forces it was then in 
his power to muster, consisting of but 500 men; and,, 
aware that in despatch lay bis only chance of success, 
hastened to join the invaders. The engagements al- 
ready formed between them having been renewed and 
ratified, it was resolved to march with their united forces 
to the town of Wexford, which both from its proximity, 
lying about 12 miles from the place of their land- 
ing, and the rank it held as a maritime city, was a 
post combining all the advantages they could desire. 
On reaching the suburbs of that place, which was 
inhabited chiefly by Dano-lrish, they v/ere met by about 
2000 of the inhabitants, who, on being apprised of their 
coming, had boldly sallied forth to meet them. But the 
advantage of a regular and disciplined force over mere 
untrained numbers, — adisparity manifest throughout the 
whole of the sad struggle we are about to contemplate, 
was no less conspicuous in this its first trial. The crowd 
that had poured forth to meet the enemy, as soon as 
they observed the orderlyarray of the troops, the cavalry 
drawn up on the flank of the archers, according to the 
forms of Norman discipline, when they beheld the shin- 
ing armour and shields of the knights, the novelty of 
the spectacle caused them to hesitate in their advance, 
and, after a few moments of deliberation, they set fire (o 
the suburbs, and retired hastily into the town. This 
slight panic, however, was but of short duration ; for 
when FitZ'Stepben, taking- advantage of the circum- 
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fitaiice, led on his men to scale the walls, so brave and 
obstinate was the resistance he met with from the towns- 
men, who hurled down huge stones and beams of wood 
on the heads of the assailants, that he was compelled 
to withdraw his troops, and for the present content him- 
self with burning all the ships that were then lying at 
anchor in the strand before the town/ 

The following day, resolving to renew the attack, he 
caused masses to be solemnly celebrated throughout the 
camp, and prepared deliberately foranother assault. This 
the inhabitants of the town perceived, and being struck, 
most probably, with the patient resolution which such 
perseverance implied, began to consult among themselves 
as to the prudence of making any further resistance. It 
is even alleged that, among the motives which now dis- 
posed them to surrender, were some feelings of com- 
punction at the rebellious part they had been led to take 
against their king, — feelings, which the clergy within 
the walls would not fail, it is supposed, to encourage, 
being, like most of their clerical brethren througfaont 
the country, disposed to view with indulgent eyes the 
enormities of Dermoids career, in consideration of the 
extent and muniiicence of his contributions to the 
Church. But, whatever were the real motives that 
led to the step, it was finally resolved by the citizens 
to capitulate; and terms were obtained through the 
mediation of two bishops, by which, on condition of the 
town being immediately delivered up, and hostages 
given for their observance of fidelity in future, the inha- 
bitants were to be pardoned their first rebellion,f and 
again received into the royal service and favour. 

* Ilibern. Espngnat. lib. i. c. 3. 

t Thus early was it coDsidered ** rebellion" in the Irish to defend their 
own rightful possessions. A similar view of the historical relationa bctwees 
the two countries, has continued to be entertained ever since. Ttiiis. 
Thomas Warton. in the preface to his spirited ode, " Stately the feast, and 
high the cheer,'' speaks of Henry U. ^ nodertHking an expedition int> 
Ireland to suppress a rebellion raised by Roderic, king of Connaagfat," and 
describes him in the ode as— 

Prepared to stain the briny flood 
Of Shannon's laket with reM blood. 
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Having acquired, thus, possession -of Wexford, Der- 
mot hastened to fulfil his engagements to the two Nor- 
man brothers, by investing Fitz-Stephen and Mauriot 
Fitz-Gerald (the latter of whom was daily expected) 
with the lordship of the city and its domain; while, at 
the same time, he gave in fee to Hervey of Mount- 
Maurice, in order to attach him to his service, two 
cantreds lying on the sea-side between Wexford and 
Waterford. This tract of country is now comprised in 
the baronies of Fonh and Bargie, and it is not a little 
remarkable that the descendants of its first settlers re- 
mained for ages a community distinct, in language and 
manners, from the natives/ Even to a recent period, 
a dialect has continued in use among them, peculiar to 
these baronies, aiid .which, judging from the written spe- 
cimens that remain of it, bore a close affinity to the 
Anglo-Saxon. * 

Had the invaders met with defeat in this their first 
experiment, such a failure might have changed ma- 
terially the subsequent fortunes of the war; as the junc- 
tion of Strongbow and others, not actually pledged to 
the king, depended mainly, of course, on the success of 
the first blow. In a like proportion, therefore, advan- 
tageous to the invaders was the impression produced 

* Vallancey, Trcmaact. Royal Irish Acad, for 1788. The reader will 
tind in Vallance^r's account, a vocabalary of the language of these Baroniei, 
and also a song in their |>ecoIiar dialect, which he supposes to have been 
^ handed down by tradition from the arrival of the colony in Ireland." 

In the Four Masters we find those foreigners who joined the army of 
Dermot from Wales called more than once Flemings, and of this people 
we know some colonies were allowed to establish themselves in Sooth 
Wales (about Teoby and Haverfordwest), daring the reigns of the first 
and second Henrys. It was most probably, therefore, of Flemings that 
the colonies planted in these two Irish Baronies consisted. ^ Even at tiie 
present day,*^ savs Mr. Beanfordj ^the i)ort and countenances of the inha- 
Lifants often designate their origin, especially among the females, many 
of whom, if dressed in the garb of the Netherlands, migHht be taken for 
veritable Dutchwomen ." — MS. of ]Mhr. Beanford, cited in Brewer's 
Beauties, etc. 

^Retaining, at this day ^says Speedy in speaking of these baronies), the 
ancient attire of the Boglisti, aad the language also itself, though brackith 
with the mixture of very Irish^ whick therefore by a distinct name is 
called Weiaford speech, evmi/i only in that city and the coimtry abouf— 
Speed. 
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hy this first achievement at Wexford ; though so little 
effecthad it in rousing the unworthy rulers of Ireland to 
any sense either of their danger or their duly, that Der- 
mot was enabled, after his triumphant entry into Wex- 
ford, to conduct the foreign forces to his own abode at 
Ferns, and there remain for no less than three wcfeks, 
without interruption or molestation, refreshing the 
commanders and (heir troops, and laying the plans of 
his future measures. 

The first object to which he now eagerly directed his 
force, increased by the accession of the garrison of 
Wexford to about 3000 men, was an expedition into 
Ossory,^ for the purpose of revenging himself upon 
the prince of that territory, Mac-Gilla-Patrick, who 
had, some time before, in a paroxysm of jealousy, 
seized on the son of the king of Leinster, and, accord- 
ing to the savage practice ^ common at that time both 
in England and Ireland, ordered his eyes to be rooted 
out. This chieftain had also been the first to revolt 
against Dermot, when the tide of his prosperity began to 
turn. Well knowing what they had to expect from such 
an enemy, now flushed with recent success, the Ossorians, 
guarded by their morasses and forests, stood manfully 
and unshrinkingly his alt^ick; and, as long as they 
trusted to these natural defences of their territory, the 
repeated assaults made upon them, by the Lageniansand 
Anglo-Normans, were all triumphantly repulsed. Misled, 
however, by a feigned retreat of the enemy, they were 
induced to follow him into the open and level country ; 
where, being exposed to the onset of the foreigners' 
cavalry, they were overpowered and borne down ; and, 
the native infantry of the king then rushing upon them, 

* HiberD. Ezjiiignat. 1. i. c. 4 

f Hennr 11., id nis excursion iDto Wales, in 1164^ having received as 
hostages the children of the noblest families of that country^ gave orders 
that the eyes of all the males should be rooted out, and the ears and noses 
of the females amputated. See Liugard, Hist, qf England, c. 13. In the 
reign of Henry IV. it was made felonv ^ to cat out any person's tongne, or 
to put out his eyes *, crimes which,'' the act says, ** were very freqaenf— 
Hume, c. 18. 
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with those long batlle-axes, which they used, cut off 
their heads. After the battle, 300 of these heads were 
laid, as a trophy, at the feet of Dermot, who, tum-^ 
ing them over, leaped with delight, as he recognised 
the different fdces; and then, holding up his hands, 
shouted aloud thanksgiving to God. It is likewise 
added, though hardly to he credited, that perceiving 
in the midst of this fiightful heap, the head of a man 
whom alive he had mortally hated, the barbarian seized 
it by both ears, and lifting it to his mouth ferociously 
bit off the nose and lips.^ 

Following up promptly this signal advantage over the 
Ossorians, Dermot and his allies, now meeting with no 
further resistance, carried fire and sword into the inmost 
regions of that territory. While they were employed, 
however, in this work of destruction, isome symptoms 
of activity had begun to be manifested on the part of the 
monarch, indicating a sense, at least, of the imminent 
danger which threatened the country, and the urgent 
necessity of expelling the foreign troops. Foreseeing 
the likelihood, therefore, of their force being wanted for 
a much more serious struggle, Dermot and his friends 
resolved to suspend their present havoc; and, accord- 
ingly, a peace, of which reconciliation formed no 
ingredient, was granted to the harassed people of 
Ossory.f 

The step by which Roderic had thus far alarmed the 
king of Leinster, and which wore a promise of vigour 
but ill borne out by the sequel, was the assembling of a 
large army of** Irish," — as, for the fii*st time, we find a 
force distinctly and nationally called,:): — and the con- 
voking of the princes and nobles of the land in general 
council at Tara. From this site of traditional fame the 
royal confederates proceeded to Dublin ; but there, the 

* In the narrative attriboted to Ref^an, Dermofs attendant, this inci- 
dent is not mentioned, and Harris snppoacs him to have suppressed it ontof 
consideration for his master. The anthenticity. however, claimed for thia 
record. I ahall avail myself of some other opportunity of ron8i4prioff« 

t Hibern Expugnatl.i c.B. t IVMaf. 
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of all Irifh aNusdk, dhvicn, bcipui to vork ill 
Mttmifymed panlvaag cffiecis: aod erca m this cri a ii of 
their country's Eauei nnaUe to eo-operate far htt* ddi- 
>€raace, the DortLern princes, amocg iriioim were 
Eoefaad. king of ULdia, and O'Carrol, priDoe of Oriel, 
drew oil the whole of their forces and retained home; 
lejiTing to the monarch and his provincial troops, as- 
misled by O'Ruarc, and the Dano-Irish of Dublin, to take 
the field against the intniders,and punish the traitor who 
had bronght such a sconrge upon the land. 

Hovr effective, at this critical moment, in crushing at 
onec, the whole treasonous design, woold hsTe been a 
combined and vigorous movement of all the princes of 
Ireland, may be judged from the panic into which Der- 
mot was now thrown, and the almost cowardly pre- 
cautions of defence he was driven to adopt. For, ihoa|^ 
already completely protected, in his fastness near Ferns, 
by impassable woods, precipices, and morasses, he yet 
called in the aid of art to strengthen still further his 
position ; and, under the special advice and direction 
of Fitz-Stephen, caused artificial pits and trenches to be 
formed, in addition to those with which nature had 
already provided him. Besides the grounds for alarm 
exhibited in the menacing posture assumed by Roderic, 
there was also another warning presented to him in the 
dispersion of most of his Irish followers; leaving him, 
at last, but few supporters besides his small band of 
English, who all, to a man, adhered unflinchingly to his 
cause. 

Such was the relative strength and bearing of the 
two parties, when Roderic invested with his immense 
force the position of Dermot at Ferns; and when, had 
buta portion of the courage and patience which actuated 
the besieged few been felt by the numerous force which 
encompassed them, the final result of the experiment 
could not have been doubtful. But, as it was on the 
part of the Irish — or, to speak more justly, on the part 
of their unworthy commander — there was shown a total 
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want not merely of the high and national feeling which 
should have predominated in such an emergency, but 
even of the ordinary, worldly policy which a prudent 
regard to self-interest and safety would dictate. Pre- 
ferring a tame and temporising line of conduct to manly 
decision and vigour^ Roderic tried his ground by nego- 
ciation, first with Fitz-Stephen, and then with Dermot, 
hoping, by a plausible appeal to the interest of one or 
the other, to dissolve their mutual league. But, the 
consciousness of weakness this conduct betrayed, and 
the deceit towards both parties which the attempt to 
tamper with each implied, produced an effect the very 
reverse of what was intended, and but confirmed the 
two leaders the more fixedly in their plan of alliance and 
mutual aid. 

The feeble monarch, though thus exposed and baffled, 
condescended, after a short interval, to renew the ne- 
gociation, and preferring any course, however inglorious, 
to the obvious alternative of the sword, accepted such 
terms at last from the enemies of his country's inde- 
pendence as gave them but refreshed power and inclina- 
tion to assail it. By a compact now entered into between 
the two parties, it was agreed that the full right of 
sovereignty over the kingdom of Leinster should be en- 
joyed inalienably by Dermot and his heirs, on the usual 
condition of his acknowledging the supremacy of the 
present monarch, and rendering him homage as his 
liege subject. In pledge for the performance of this 
service, Dermot delivered up as hostage his favourite son 
Gonnor;"" the monarch promising on his part that 
should the compact be faithfully observed towards him- 
self, he would give to this youth his daughter in mar- 
riage. 

By this mean and disgraceful treaty all those pos- 
sessions which Dermot had forfeited through his treason, 
were, under the sanction of the supreme authority, 

« IV Mag. ad ami. 1160. 
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restored (o him; and the only effort^ made towwds 
saving the country from a foreign yoke, was the ad- 
dition of a secret article to the treaty, by which the 
king of Leinster pledged himself not to call over any 
more foreigners into the kingdom, promising, at thesame 
time, that he would dismiss those now in bis service, as 
soon as the affairs of his province should have settled 
into a more tranquil state. Whether to this article, as 
well as to the others, the solemn sanction of an oath 
was appended, does not clearly appear; but it was 
soon seen that the '^ Foreigners' Friend," as he was 
nicknamed, could not be trusted either on his honour or 
his oath. In the mean time, the treaty of peace having 
been ratified, Roderic drew off all his forces, leaving 
this prince and his foreign auxiliaries to pursue their 
career of spoil and aggression unmolested. 

How little sincere were Dermot's promises, witb 
respect to the further employment of foreigners in his 
service, there was soon an opportunity afforded him of 
proving, fay the arrival, in the poit of Wexford, of 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald, Fitz-Stephen*s brother, attended 
by ten knights, thirty horsemen, and about a hundred 
archers. So far from scrupling to employ this small, 
but, to him, most seasonable succour, the king hastened 
immediately in person to receive them; and, as Fitz- 
Stephen was just then occupied in erecting a castle, 
or fort, on the summit of a hill near Wexford, asso- 
ciated the new comer with himself in the command 
of an army he was about to lead against Dublin. The 
allegiance exacted by the throne of Leinster from that 
city had been, at all times, reluctantly and precariously 
submitted to; and the exceeding rigour of Dermot'ssway 
during his prosperity, had rendered him as odious as 
he was formidable to the inhabitants. They had, there- 
fore, availed themselves of the change in his fortunes 
to get rid of a yoke so insulting and oppressive, and had 
chosen for their governor a prince of their own mixed 
race, named MacTorcill. To revenge thiis and soma 
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Other still stronger marks of their hate towards him 
was the object of his present expedition; and being 
attended by Filz-Gerald and his force to the confines of 
Dublin, he there initiated hisforeign allies in that process 
of havoc, spoliation, and burning, of which he himself 
was so practised a master; till, at length, the wretched 
and exhausted inhabitants, sinking under the well-known 
scourge, implored for mercy and peace; and their 
proffers of allegiance being, in the very satiety of re- 
venge, accepted, the invading army was withdrawn. 

Even fortbe relief thus reluctantly granted, his victims 
were, in a great measure, indebted to a new impulse in 
another direction of wrong, which his ever active bad 
passions had just received. The monarch Roderic, 
whose military zeal was always most prompt when 
exerted in conflict with his own countrymen, had, after 
his ignoble capitulation with Dermot and the Anglo- 
Normans, carried his forces into North Munster, for the 
purpose of attacking and punishing Donald, the prince 
of that country, who, encouraged by the tottering state 
of the monarchy, had cast off his allegiance to Roderic, 
and bade open defiance to the power of Connaught. 
To assist this rebellious prince, and thereby distract and 
enfeeble still more the authority of the monarch, was 
the object to which Dermot now found himself able to 
transfer the whole of his victorious force; inconsequence 
of which Roderic, outnumbered and overpowered, was 
compelled, after several unsuccessful efforts, to retire 
into Connaught. 

Elated by this flow of prosperity, the king of Leinster 
no longer limited his ambition to the secure possession 
of his own hereditary sovereignty, but extended his 
prospects to the acquisition of the supreme throne itself; 
nor on consulting his confederates, Fitz-Stephen and 
Filz-Gerald, did he find them, in any degree, indisposed 
to his design. On the contrary, these able and zealous 
partisans, perceiviiig how efficiently such a scheme 
might be turned to account for the English interests, 
n. ^^ 
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gave every encouragement to his ambitious project ; ad- 
vising most strongly, as the only means of insurii^ 
success, that he should immediately renew his application 
to Strongbow,"* and urge him to fulfil his promise of aid 
without further delay. 

This lord, who had been watching the progress of 
his countrymen in Ireland with all the anxiety which 
his own contemplated share in their proceedings would 
naturally excite, had even already observed enough in 
the state of affairs throughout that country, to convince 
him that, as a field of speculation, it was well worth 
the working, nor presenting any difficulties but such as 
courage and judicious conduct might easily find means 
to overcome. At the time, however, when be had 
made up his mind to this conclusion, the definite object 
for which letters patent had been granted to Dermot, 
namely, the recovery of his own dominion, had beeo 
fully accomplished ; and, as the war was to be hence- 
forth continued on new and different grounds, it ap- 
peared to the earl that, before himself took any part io 
it, a further authority should be asked and obtained 
from the king. For this purpose he repaired to Nor- 
mandy, where Henry was at that time sojourning; and, 
having urged his suit with earnestness, received in 
return an evasive and ambiguous answer, such as, from 
a prince of Henry's calculating nature, must have been 
designed, he knew, to admit of a double interpretation. 
He accordingly accepted it as meaning an assent to his 

* Oireldnn (Hib. Etpug, lib. i. c. Id ) professes to give the snbatanee 
of the letter aadresaed, in pursoance of this adyice, to Stroogbow. Bat, 
like thoiie speeches which he occasionally pnts into the moaCha of hit 
heroes, this letter is evidently of his own florid manafiictiire. The fol- 
lowing is the sentimental style in which he supposes Dennot and^ bis 
Norman associates to have addressed the earl :^^ Ciconias et hirandioei 
obserTaviroos ; venerant aves lestivaB ; veneront, et, Circio jam flante, re- 
Ferse sunt. Desiderabilem et dio expectalam jprsesentiam vestram nee 
Favouias nee Earns advexit** Thns translated by Hooker: — ** We have 
already aeen the storks and swallows, as also the samroer birds are cmm, 
«Dd with the westerly winds are gone again; we have long ^wked and 
wished for yonr coming, and, albeit the winds have been at east and 
f esterfy. yet hitherto yoa are not come to os.'* 
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prayer; and returning to England, proceeded to prepare 
i^ith all due vigour for his expedition. 

As soon as the season admitted of the embarkation 
of troops, he sent over to Ireland, as his advanced 
guard, ten knights and seventy archers, under the con- 
duct of Raymond le Gros ; * who, landing with his small 
party at a place not far from Waterford, under a rock 
then called Dundolf, was soon joined by Uervey of 
Mount-Maurice, and a few other knighls.f Here, with 
the hopes of being -able to maintain themselves till the 
arrival of Strongbow, they hastily raised a small fort of 
turf and wood. But the lodgment of foreign troops so 
near their city being viewed with apprehension by the 
citizens of Waterford, it was thought advisable to attack 
the intruders before their numbers should be increased ; 
and a large tumultuary force, amounting, we are told, 
to 3000 men, which had been collected with the aid of 
O'Faolan, prince of the Desies, and O'Ryan of Idrone, 
crossed the Suir which divides Leinster from Desmond, 
and advanced to attack the English fort. 

In the confidence of valour, the young Raymond le 
Gros had sallied forth with his small garrison to receive 
this multitude ; but, on seeing their immense superiority 
of numbers, retired again into the fort, being followed 
so closely by the assailants that many entered along with 
him. Thus pressed, the gallant Raymond, with the 
true instinct of courage, faced round on his pursuers, 
and ran the foremost person of those who were within 
the gateway through the body, crying out at the same 
time to his own companions to be of good cheer ; and 
this example having animated his small band, while 
their assailants, panic-struck by the suddenness ^nd 



* This yonng officer, whose name was Raymond Fitz- William, but who 
foore the cognomen of Le Gros, as a personal characteristic, was of the 
same ancient and noble race from whence sprung so many other of the 
leaders of this Irish expedition, being the second son of William Fitz- 
Gerald, Lord of Carew, and, accordingly , nephew both to Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald and Robert Fitz- Stephen. 

t Hibem. Expognat. 1. i. c. 13. 
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daring of the action, gave way, the young warrior 
again sallied forth at the head of his comrades, and the 
whole muhitude fled before him in utter confusion and 
dismay. Above 500 men, it is stated, were cut down 
in that rout by the pursuers; and when tired of killing, 
says the chronicler, they carried a great number of those 
whom they had made prisoners to the rocks, and cast 
them headlong into the sea. 

Seventy of the principal inhabitants of Waterford 
having been made prisoners in the pursuit, suais of 
money to any amount were offered for their ransom b; 
the inhabitants; and even the surrender of the city itself 
was proffered as the purchase of their liberty. But it 
had been determined that the fate of these citizens 
should be decided by a council of war ; and seldom, if 
ever, has an achievement so truly heroic been sullied by 
a sequel so wholly unworthy of the character of soldiers 
and brave men. The gallant Raymond, as might have 
been expected, declared strongly for the humane alter- 
native of accepting ransom for these prisoners, and res- 
toring them all to their families. But the pitiless counsel 
of Hervey of Mount-Maurice, who urged thus early the 
policy vainly pursued ever since of ^' striking terror into 
the Irish," was unfortunately suffered to prevail;^ and 
the prisoners, borne away to the rocks, were there most 
cruelly put to death, by first breaking their limbs, and 
then casting them down headlong into the 8ea.f 

* Hibern. Expugii. c.l4, 16. Some ofthe argaroents employed respectiveijr 
by the two leaders have formed the staple of almost all that has been said or 
written upon the sabject ever since.— ^Recollect." said Raymond, ''they 
are not enemies now, but oar brother men ; not rebels, bat conqpered fi)es, 
— conqaered by adverse fortune while standing in defence of their owd 
conntry. Honourable was the cause for which they stood. — ^ Hi non hostes 
jam, sed homines ; non rebelles, seddebellati, sed victi, sed fatis argentibiis, 
ob patriie tutelam snperati. Honesta qaidem occnpatio.'' Hervey, oo 
the other side, could see no safety but in severity. — ^ Let our victory," be 
said, ^ be so osed, as that the destruction of these now in our hands sboald 
act as a warning to others, and that in future this lawless and rebelUout 
nation may be struck with terror by the exam pie.*'—'* Nostra siquideu sic 
victoria consumetnr, nt istorum ioteritus aiiorum sit metus. JBt ipsoram 
exemplo populus effrenis ac rebellis nobiscum de cetero congredi m- 
formidet." 

t An act (says lord Lyttelton) which stains the whole glory of tlieir 
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While these events were passing in Ireland, the earl 
of Pembroke, having left Chepstow for that country, pro- 
ceeded through the coasts of South Wales to St. David's, 
gathering new followers to his standard all the way. 
Having collected thus a sufficient force, consisting partly 
of volunteer adventurers, and partly of his own vassals, 
he was just on the point of embarking with his army from 
Milford, when an order reached him from king Henry, 
forbidding positively that he should leave the kingdom/ 
A command so decisive from his royal master could not 
but occasion at least a pause in the earFs purpose ; and 
had the prospects that awaited him at home been some- 
what less dark, or the hopes that beckoned him to the 
opposite shore less inviting, the duty of the subject might 
possibly have prevailed over the sanguine promptings of 
the adventurer. As it was, however, his hesitation could 
be but momentary; the order to sail was boldly issued; 
and, on the eve of the feast of St. Bartholomew, his fleet 
• landed him near Waterford with an army of about 1200 
men, of whom 200 were knights.f 

Immediately on their arrival, these troops were joined 
by Raymond le Gros, with a small body of horsemen ; 
and, as Strongbow was anxious to commence his ope- 
rations by a successful attack upon Waterford, it was 
determined that, with the forces then under his 
command, and without wailing for the promised junc- 
tion of Dermot, the assault upon the city should be under- 
taken on the following day. 

Though but little display of heroism was to be expected 
from the people of Waterford, who had tamely suffered 

honourable Tictory, and which the kin^ should have punished, when he 
came into that coantry, by some Tery signal mark of his royal displeasure 
against the adviser.'' Even Stanihurst, the warm apologist of tiie English 
throughout, thus reprobates this act: — Ex quo tempore Herveins ^vi 
diuturnaque infami& et invidi^ flagraret; cum nemo repertns esset, cui non 
ista civium iaternecio prorsus displiceret.'' — De Reb. in Hist. Gest. 1. ^ 

* GtUielm. NeubriQ. 1. 2. c."2o. — ^ Cunique jam solvere pararet, affhe- 
runt qui ex parte Regis transfretatiooem inhiberent Hie vero, nullius rei 
quam in Angla possidere videbatur remoratus affecto, nihilominus trans- 
Iretavit." 

t Hibera. Expngnat. 1. 1. c. 16. ., 

20 • 
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the murderers of their seventy citizens to remain three 
whole months^ unmolested in their neighbourhood, their 
defence of the city on the present occasion appears to 
have been spirited and vigorous; and, with the assistance 
of Foalan, prince of the Desies, they twice repulsed the 
attempts of the assailants. At length Raymond, perceiv- 
ing in the east angle of the walls a small house project- 
ing on timber props, ordered some of his knights to hew 
down the props, which having been done, the house fell, 
and, with it, part of the wall. A breach being thus 
opened, the troops all poured into the city, and there took 
dreadful revenge for the resistance which they had en- 
countered, by a general slaughter of all whom they met 
in the streets, without distinction or mercy. In a tower, 
of which Reginald, a Dano-Irish lord, was governor, that 
chieftain himself, andOTaolan, prince of the Desies, had 
taken refuge ; but, being dragged forth from thence, were 
on the point of being put to death, when most unexpec- 
tedly they found themselves rescued by the interposition 
of king Dermot, who had just arrived at this scene of car- 
nage, with his daughter Eva, the destined bride of Stong- 
bow, and accompanied also by his trusty liegemen Mau- 
rice Fitz-Gerard and Fitz-Stephen 

The earl received him with all the honours of 
triumph; though but short was the time allowed for ce- 
remony or welcome, as, in consequence of news from 
Dublin of the revolt of the governor of that city, it was 
necessary to march the army thither without delay. The 
still reeking horrors, therefore, of the sacked and ruined 
city were made to give place to a scene of nuptial festi- 
vity; and the marriage of Strongbow with the princess 
Eva, according to the promise pledged to that lord at 
firistol, was, in haste and confusion, celebrated. Imme- 
diately after the ceremony, the banners of the respective 
forces were displayed, and the whole army, with the ex- 
ception of a few troops left to garrison Waterford, were 
in full march for Dublin. 

* Ward, Annalt. 
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The bold step now taken by Hasculf, the governor of 
that city, in declaring his defection from Dermot, is rap- 
posed to have been adopted chiefly in consequence -of 
this new descent of the foreigners, and also in concert 
with the monarch, Roderic, who, under a similar alaiiii 
at the progress of the English, had assembled an im- 
tnense army, and, joined by the troops of the princes of 
BrefTny and Oriel, had taken up his post at Clandalkan, 
a few miles southward of Dublin. In the mean time, the 
confederate forces of the earl and Dermot were rapidly 
pursuing their march; but, having learned that the 
woods and defiles, between them and the city, were oo- 
eupied by native troops, they wound their course along 
the tops of the mountains of Glendalough, and so reach- 
ed, uninterrupted, the walls of Dublin.^ The inhabi- 
tants, who had relied for the protection of the city on the 
strength of the Irish force immediately in its vicinity, 
were now seized with consternation at the sudden ap- 
pearance of so large an army at their very gates. 

In this emergency, their only resource was one not 
unfrequently resorted to, in Irish warfare, the mediation 
of the Clergy; and the pious and exemplary archbishop 
of Dublin, St Laurence OToole, who was then within 
the walls, undertook, at the earnest request of the 
citizens, to intercede with Dermot in their behalf. But, 
to men with arms in their hands, and confident in their 
own superiority, such late and weak attempts at propi- 
tiation could hardly be expected to appeal with force or 
success. Accordingly, while the negociators, on each 
side, were conferring together, outside the walls, reipect- 
iog the demand of thirty hostages, which Dermot had ad- 
vanced as the condition of his agreeing to terms, the 
young Milo de Cogan, and his adventurous comrades, 
were eyeing the ramparts in search of an assailable 
point ; and, as soon as the time allowed to St. Laurence 
for the purpose of parley had expired, or, according to 

* ^ Per coDveia montium de Olandeloehaii latere, eTercitom ad nobit 
moenia doxit iDdemiieni.'''-Ht6eni. Eipu§nai 1. I.e. 17. 
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some accounts, even before Milo de Cogan and Ray- 
mond gave the signal for the assault, and, leading their 
troops to a part of the walls which they had observed to 
be ill defended, were, in a few moments, in the streets 
of the city; where the wretched inhabitants, thus taken 
off their guard, having been led to expect terms of peace, 
became almost unresistingly victims of the slaughter and 
plunder which ensued. 

Notwithstanding, however, the suddenness of .the 
assault, the governor, Hasculf, and a number of the 
leading citizens, succeeded in gaining some small vessels 
which lay at anchor in the harbour, and, with the aid 
of a favourable wind, made their escape to some of the 
Orkney isles.^ In the midst of all the confusion and 
massacre, the good St. Laurence was seen exposing 
himself to every danger, and even, as his biographer de- 
scribes him, dragging from the enemies' hands the palpi- 
tating bodies of the slain, to have them decently interred.7 
He also succeeded, at great risk, in prevailing upon the 
'new authorities to retain most of the clergy in their si- 
tuations, and recovered from the plunderers the books and 
ornaments which had belonged to the different churches. 

On Strongbow's departure from Waterford, he hadleft, 
' for the defence of that town, a small garrison, chiefly of 
archers; which Cormac McCarthy, king of Desmond, by a 
jsudden and vigorous attack, surprised, and defeated. :{: 

While the invaders were thus employed in possessing 
themselves of the most important city in the kingdonit 
the forces of the monarch, instead of opposing them, and 
endeavouring to embarrass, if not wholly defeat, their 
operations, had been drawn off for the local and par- 
tisan purpose of supporting his liegeman O'Ruarc, in the 
possession of the territory of East Meath, over which be 
had lately, by an act of arbitrary favour, placed him. To 

* IV Mng. ad ann. 1170. It is stated, in the accoont given by the Fov 
Masters of this event, that Asgall MacRagnall, the king of the NorthmcD 
of that city, also made his escape. 

t Vita S. Laanntii, cap. la %l\ Mag. ad an. 1170. 
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back by arms his own and O'Ruarc's claims, in that ter- 
ritory, was (he object for which he now marched his 
forces into Meath; and ^ no sooner had Dublin been 
taken possession of, than Dermot determined to transfer 
the scene of his own operations to the same quarter. In 
addition to the desire of still further humbling RoderiOi 
the indulgence of his old and inveterate grudge to Tier- 
nan O'Ruarc lent, of course, a peculiar zest to the en- 
terprise. Having, through Strongbow's recommendatioti, 
intrusted the government of Dublin to the gallant Milo 
de Cogan, he sent the earl, with a large force, to invade 
and lay waste the lands of Meath, and followed himself, 
soon after, with the remainder of the army. 

Besides the usual waste and ruin of which (ire and 
sword were the prompt instrun^nts, a more than ordi- 
nary excess of barbarity is said to have marked the course 
of these confederate chiefs, as well through the parts of 
Meath now under the government of O^Ruarc, as in that 
chieftain^s own principality of Breffny, The sacrilegious 
violence once so foreign to the character of the Island of 
Saints, and which had been engrafted on Irish warfare 
by the evil example of the Danes, was exhibited, in the 
course of (his expedition, in its most revolting form ; 
and the churches of Cluanrard, Tailien, Cell-Scire, and 
Disirt-Ciaran are among those mentioned as having been 
despoiled and burnt down by the ravagers/ 

Of all these insulting acts of aggression, the humbled 
monarch found himself forced to be ain unresisting 
witness, wanting the power, even if possessed of the 
spirit, to resent such reiterated defiance of his authority 
and arms. In this dilemma, resorting once more to his 
old expedient of negociation, he despatched deputies to 
the camp of Dermot, who were charged to upbraid him, 
in the name of their monarch, with these gross and re- 
peated violations of all his most solemn engagements ; 
and to threaten, moreover, that if he did not instantly 

*^lVMag. adao.1170. 
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withdraw his troops, and restrain the excursion of hid 
foreigners, the head of his son, who was still in Rodericks 
hands as a hostage, should be cut oiF and sent to him. To 
this message Dermot haughtily replied, that he meant to 
persevere as he had begun, nor would desist till he had 
brought Connaught, his ancient inheritance, under his 
sway; and also recovered for himself, not merely by 
arms, but in right of his title * the supreme government 
of all Ireland. On receiving this insolent answer, the 
weak and angry Roderic, whose few accesses of vigour 
were as odious as his general weakness was contemptible, 
ordered the unoffending son of Dermot to be beheaded, f 
putting to death, at the same time, a grandson of that 
prince, the son of Donald Kavenagh, and also a third 
hostage he had received from him, the son of his Corn- 
halt, or foster-brother, O'Coallag. By these multiplied 
acts of cruelty, the wretched monarch drew down upon 
himself universal odium. 

Among a people of strong religious feelings, sueh as 
the Irish had, even to this period, remained, notwith- 
standing the ignorance and barbarism to which internal 
misrule and foreign invasion had reduced them, it was 
not unnatural that the new scourge which had now 
fallen upon their land should be viewed with terror as 
a judgment of God on account of the sins of the people, 
— an awful renewal, by the hand of Providence, of all 
that their fathers had endured in days gone by, when first 
the Black and the While Strangers descended in swarms 
upon their shores; That some such panic must at this 
period have taken possession of them appears manifest, 
not merely from the unmanly alarm with which, on se- 

* It appears to have been od his descent from the monarch Morkeitach 
O'Brian, that he founded this claim to the sovereignty. 

t Stanihnrst, lib 3.— IV Mag. ad ann. 1 170. ^ in the face of this record 
— if, indeed, he knew of its' existence^Keatiog tells os that Roderic, **■•- 
tonisbed at the insolence of this petty prince (Dermot). resolved in his 
passion to ezecate his purpose upon the royal hostage he had in his hands, 
bat, upon mature reflection, he desisted knowing that such a bar- 
barous act would render him odious to his people, whose affectioiis were 
his only support" 
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veral occasions, whole multitudes of the natives are said 
to have fled before small parties of these foreigners, but 
also from the proceedings of a remarkable synod, con- 
vened at Armagh this year, for the purpose of taking 
into their consideration the perilous state of the country. 
Concluding that the sins and oiFences of the people were 
the great cause of the awful calamities that threatened 
them, they resolved to seek, in some general and national 
act of repentance, the salutary means both of propitiation 
and self- relief. 

''The synod declared," says the chronicler,'' that this 
calamity was to be held as an infliction of divine 
justice, on account of the sins of the Irish people ; and 
more especially because that, in former times, they used 
to make bond-slaves of the English whom they had 
purchased as well from merchants as from robbers and 
pirates ; — a crime, for which God now took vengeance 
upon them by delivering them into like bondage them- 
selves. For the English people," it was added, " while 
yet their kingdom was in a state of security, were ac- 
customed, through a common vice of the nation, to ex- 
pose their children for sale ;^ and, even before they 
were pressed by want or distress, to sell their own 
sons and kinsmen to the Irish.*}- It was therefore na- 
tural to suppose that the purchasers, as well as the 

* Dr. Warner, in referring to this cnrioos document,^ observes, Tery 
justly, — ^ Canibrensis, bishop of St. David's, who gives this acconnt, adds, 
' That the English, by a common vice of their conotry, had a custom (o 
sell their children and kinsfolk into Ireland, altho(%h they were neither in 
want nor extreme poverty.' The English reader, after this, must never 
charge the Irish of that age with being rode and barbaroii«; becaase he W]H 
be bid to look at home."— H'*/. of Ireland, vol. i. book 2. 

t Bv reference to the origiiial it will be seen how carelessly, if notig- 
noratitly, Dr. Campbell has interpreted the meaning of this passage, — "It 
was the common vice," he says, " of all the English, from their first settle- 
ment in Britain, to expose their children and relations to sale rather than 
thai they should etmer any want. "^—Strictures, §fe. sect. 12 With the 
extremities to which want reduces its victims^ the Irish were themselves 
bat too well acquainted; and the annalists freqnentlv. in describing the 
horrors of the famine, say that it was such as " woula compel a father to 
sell his son or daughter for food." Thus in the Ulster Annals {ad ann. 
964} :~" Gorta mor diulocta in er, eo renadb an tathair a mac et ingen 
arbiadh." 
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sellers, in such a traffic, would well deserve, for their 
enormous crime, to be doomed themselves to wear the 
yoke of servitude.^ ** Acting upon the spirit of these 
humane and Christian views, the synod unanimously 
decreed and ordered that all the English throughout 
the island, who were in a state of slavery, should be 
restored to their former freedom." 

It may be remarked here that slavery had, from a very 
early period, existed among the Irish, as is proved by 
the regulations respecting bondmen and bondwomen, 
which are found in some very ancient canons of our 
Church.f Wherever the practice, indeed, of piracy, 
whether in ancient or modern times, has prevailed, 
there the traffic in human creatures, as an ordinary article 
of commerce, has also existed ; and it was in the course, 
as we have seen, of a predatory expedition of Nial of 
the Nine Hostages to the coast of Gaul, :|: that St Pa- 
trick, then a youth, was carried away and sold as a 

' *^ '^ Tandem communis omnium in hac sentenlia resedit, propter peccati 
scilicet populi sui, eoque precipue qnod Anglos dim tam a mercatoribus 
qnun a pnedoDibna atqne pyratis. emere passim et in servitutem cedigeR 
consoeverant, divinse censura viodictaB hoc eis incommodum accidisse, at 
et ipsi qaoqne ab eadem eentein servitutem vice recriproca jam redifltttor. 
Anglorum namque populus adhuc integro eorum regno, comatuntgaUii 
vitio, liberos suos venales exponere^ et, priusquam inopiam ullam mi 
inediam sustinerent. jilios proprios et cognatos in Hioemiam. V€»den 
eousueverant. Unde et probahilUer credi potest, sicui vendiloree oUm, 

itaet emptores tam ennrmi delicto juga servitutis jam meruisse.** Gi- 

rald. Cambrens. Hib. Expug. lib. i. c. 18. In Ware's AnnaU, as tran- 
slated into Eoj^lish, there occurs a most gross and^ as it appears, wilfal 
misrepresentation of the meaning of the sentences here printed in Italics, 
which the writer thus shamefoilv perverts : — ^ W^ith the consent of the 
-whole clergy it Wss concluded that Ood for the sins of the people had 
afflicted the Irish ; and particularly for their selling the English tuen br 

Sirates, or otherwise.*^ Of all share in this bare-faced falsification, sir 
ames Ware himself is to be acuuitted, being, as Dr. Lanigan jnstly te- 
marks, ^too honest to corrupt bis authority.'' The blame, thereKurv, 
of the dishonesty, or the ignorance, whichsoever it may have been, most 
lie at the door of nis translators. The calumny, however, has been adopted, 
without examination or scruple, by others, and we find Rapin confasedly 
assigning, as the pretext for Henry's invasion, ^thc Irish havinj^ taken 
some Englishmen prisoners ^wadi afterwards sold (hem for slaves** Speed, 
also, who takes the same false view of the subject, adds, in the genmne 
spirit of misrepresentation, ^ which made the Irish clergv tliemselres con- 
fess that they had deserved no other than that their land shoald be trans- 
ferred to that nation whom they had so cruelly handled." 
t See, for these canons, Ware Antiq. c 20. 
i See First Volume of this Work, chap vii. 
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I bond slave ia Ireland. Besides the slaves imported 
I from England, of which traffic Bristol was the great 
i mart, * the Irish had also a class of bondmen called 
Villeins, which were regardant, as the law expresses it, 
J to the manor, and esteemed a part of the inheritance 
^ or farm. 

In referring to the remarkable synodic decree, just 

cited, an Irish writer of the seventeenth century, — one 

j^ of the many whom, at that time, the persecution of their 

g country's creed at home compelled to carry their talents 

|, and industry to other shores, — indulges in a wish as 

J deeply significant, at it is melancholy and hopeless. '' If, 

1^ then, the Irish," he says, ^'as Giraldus intimates, made 

^ themselves accomplices in the guilt of the English by 

^ buying their children, when offered willingly by them 

y for sale, it were to be wished that the English nation, 

which reduced the children of those Irish to slavery, 

contrary to the will and wish of their parents, would in 

so far imitate the act of the Irish of that period, as to 

■ release their posterity, long suffering in^ servitude, and 

i restore them to their former independence and freedom. 

" For, if the lighter crime drew down on its perpetrators 

I such punishment, how heavy a judgment must fall upon 

» the greater and more lasting wrong !"f 

* " Slaves," says Seyer, " were exported from England in sncli nambers 
' that it seems to have been a fashion samong the people of property in Ire* 
land, and other neighbouring countries, to be attended by English slaves.*^ 
' —^History of Bristol. He onght to have added, that it was from his own 
! city, Bristol, the slaves were chiefly, and to so late a period at the reign 
' of king John, exported. William of Malmesbury, who describes the num- 
bers of yoang English slaves, of both sexes, who used to be shipped offfiriAn 
' Bristol to Ireland, tied together hj ropes, attributes to St Wlstan the credit 
of having suppressed this unchnstian traffic.—^ Homines enim ex omni 
Aiiglia coemptos majoris spe qusestns in Hiberniam distrahebaot ; ancillak- 
' que prius ludibrio lecti habitas jamque prasgnantes veuum proponebant. 
Videres et gemeres concatenate s fnnibus, miserornm ordines et utriosqno 
sexns adolescentes ** — De Vit. Wlstani 

i* Colgan. — ^^^Sed si Hiberni, ut ipse innnit, fneriot participes delicti 
Anglornm emendo fllios eorum ab ipsis parentibus sponte divenditos, iitinam 
et Angli postea filios Hibernorum contra pareutnm vota et volnutates in ser- 
vitutero redigentes, sint imitatores Hibernorum in filios eorum servitutis 
vinculo diu mancipaios in pristinam revocando libertatem, et vercantor 
ubi delictum levins severe jam punitum est graviori delicto severiorem via- 
dictam aliqaando doo defectwiim.'' — Trias Tkaumai. Sept Append, ad 
ann. 1170. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

^larin ofHenry at the Progress of Strongbow. — His ProdamaliDa. — Ray- 
mond despatched to him with a Letter. — Death of the King of Leiuter. 
—Attack upon Dublin by Hascolf.— His Defeat and Death.— Patriotic 

, fizertiens of Archbishop Laoreoce.— Dablin invested by a large Anaj 
of the Irish. — Negociation between Strongbow and Roderio. — ^Intrepid 

. Sally of the English.— Retreat of the Irish Forces.— Fits -Stephen be- 

' sieged at Carrig. — Strongbow marches to relieve him. — ^Treacherooi 
Condnct towards Fitz-Stephen. — Strongbow repairs to England. — ^Blakei 
his Peace with King Henry. — Embarkation of Heniry lor Irekuid.— Re- 
ceives the Sobmissbn of several of the Irish Princes. — Holds bis Coart 
in Dnblio. — ^Synod of Cashel. — Its decrees. — Council held by Henry at 
Lismore. — Laws enacted by him. — Grants of Estates and Dignities to 
Hugh de Lacy and others.— -Henry removes to Waterford. — Hk Depar- 
ture for England. 

The open defiance by Strongbow of the mandate of 
his king, together with the independent course of eoa- 
quest he was now pursuing, would, even in a prisoe far 
less tenacious of his kingly authority than Henry 11^ 
have awakened resentment and alarm. It was not to 
be expected, therefore, that he would any longer brook 
such encroachments; and the earl, in the midst of his 
flow of success, found himself checked, at onoe, by the 
appearance of an edict of the king, forbidding strictly all 
traffic and intercourse with Ireland, from any part of his 
dominions; and commanding all his subjects, now in that 
country, of every order and degree, to return home before 
the ensuing feast of Easter, on pain of perpetual banish- 
ment and the forfeiture of all their estates. The eflfects 
of this measure were soon most embarrassingly felt by 
Strongbow in the total stopjpage of his supplies from 
England, and the desertion of a number of his soldiers 
and knights; which state of things being ominous of min 
to his future prospects, he consulted the most judictoos 
of those persons about him, as to the steps advisable 
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for him to take, and the resolt was bis sending off 
Raymond Le Gros to the English king, who was then 
in Normandy, witk a letter expressed in the following 
terms : — 

*' My sovereign lord, I came into this land, and (if I 
remember aright) with your permission, for the purpose 
of aiding inlberesloralioB of your liegeman Dermot Mac- 
Morrough ; and, whatsoever the favour of fortune has 
bestowed upon me, wbeliier from his patrimony or from 
any other source, as to your gracious munificence I 
owe it all, so shall it all return to you, and be placed 
at the disposal of your absolute will and pleasure/' 

Though this acknowledgment comprised in it all that 
the king could desire, both pride and policy forbade his 
yielding too ready a pardon to acts of self-will so dan- 
gerous in their example. He did not deign, therefore, 
even to notice the earFs letter, and Raymond watted 
some time at his court, expecting an answer, but in 
vain. In the meanwhile the assassination of that re- 
markable man, Thomas h. Recket, had drawn down 
upon Henry, throughout Europe, such a load of su^h- 
cion and odium as required all the resources of mind 
he so eminently possessed, to enable him to confront 
and overcome; and, accordingly, for a time his views 
upon Ireland were merged in objects of more deep and 
pressing interest. 

In the state of embarrassment to which the English 
adventurers were now reduced, they had to suffer an- 
other serious blow in the loss of the great projector and 
patron of their expedition, Dermot himself, who died 
about the close of this year * at Ferns, of some unknown 
and frightful malady, which b said to have rendered 

* From thia last king of Leioater, Dermot MacMorrough, descenf^ed the 
family of the O'Cavenagfas, the head of whom, through each successive 
generation, continned to style himself The MacMorrous^h till the reign of 
Henry VIII., when, on (he submission of the Irish cfateJs to lord Leonard 
Grey, Charles O'Cavanach surrendered his title to Henry, and was con- 
stituted governor^ for the king, of the castle of Ferns. See, for an acconnt 
of this circnmstaoce, u weHas of the titie snbsequently conferred upon the 
family, Hibemia Dominieana, c. tf., where the author thus cites hi^aa- 
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hiiii, in his last moments, an object of horror and dis- 
gust. It is added, too, that so dreadful was the state of 
impenitence in which he departed, that his death com- 
bined, at once, all the worst features of moral deprava- 
tion with the most loathsome form of physical disease. 
This evidently exaggerated account must be taken as a 
record, not so much of the real nature of his death, as 
the deep and bitter hatred with which he was regard 
by most of his contemporaries; the instances being nu- 
merous in history, where the mode of death attributed 
to personages who had rendered themselves odious 
during their lives, have been rather such as, according 
to popular feeling, they deserved, than as they actually 
did su£Fer. 

On the demise of the king of Leinster, the earl of 
Pembroke succeeded, in defiance of the law of the Jand, 
to the throne of that province, having been raised most 
probably to the post of Roydamna, by a forced election, 
during the life-time of the king.^ As he had been in- 
debted, however, for much of his following to the per- 
sonal influence acquired by Dermot over the lower 
classes, he now, in addition to his other diJBKculties, 
found himself deserted by the greater number of those 
partisans whom only fidelity to the fortunes of his father- 
in-law had led to range themselves under his banner. 
With the view of looking after his possessions^and ad- 
herents in other parts of the country, the earl now left 
Dublin, and the commanders intrusted with the charge 
of that city during his absence were soon afforded an 



thority for the facts: — " Hoc poiro faciant seqnentia verlm qusB 

tertiiis vidi in Regesto Feciaii Regis Annornm id hao Dublimenu civitate, 
nempe : Antiqaissima familia de O'Cavanah origiDem ducit a Morroqgii 
Rege LagenisB,'^ etc. 

* The explanation of this anomaly given by Mr. Sheffield Grace (in hit 
Account of TuUryoan) is as follows : — ^^^ Altlioagh, in the eves of the Eng^ 
lish nation and sovereign, Strongbow was merely regarded as an EZnglin 
noble, holding of their kmg, yet, in the estimation of the Irish, he was ac- 
cepted as the king of Leinster, in right of his wife Eva, beiress of that king- 
doro.7 But as, Dv the old Irish law, wome^a themselves were excluded 
from inheritance, tbey were also, of course, incapable of communicaliiyi 
right of inheritance to their husbands. 
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opportunity of displayiog as well their good fortune as 
their valour. The late governor of Dublin^ Hasculf, 
who on its capture, as we have seen, by Strongbow and 
the king of Leinster, succeeded in escaping te the 
Orkney Islands, had been aUe to collect there a large 
army, as well of Norwegians as of other inhabitants of 
those isles, with which he now sailed up the Liffey ; his 
armament, consisting of no less than sixty ships, while 
the troops armed, as we are told, in the Danish manner, 
wearing coats of mail and round red-coloured shields,'' 
were under the special conduct of a chieftain called by 
his countrymen John the Furious. 

Landing with this force, Hasculf attacked the eastern 
gate of the city, where, being encountered by Milo de 
Cogan, he was repulsed with the loss of 500 men. But 
the Anglo-Norman, flushed with this advantage, and 
leading his knights in pursuit of the fugitives too eagerly, 
found himself beset at length by superior numbers, — 
some of his best men falling around him, while others 
were, it is said, seized with sudden panic, on seeing the 
thigh of a knight, which was cased all over in iron, 
cut off by a Danish chief with a single blow of bis 
battle-axe.f Thus hardly pressed, Milo endeavoured, 
with his small band, to regain the gate for the purpose 
of retiring within the walls; but, the besiegei^ still 
crowding upon him, he was on the very point of falling 
beneath their numbert, when his brother, Richard de 
Cogan, whether from knowledge of his perilous situa- 
tion, or more probably in pursuance of a pre-arranged 
plan, issued forth with a body of horse from the southern 
gate of the city, and coming unobserved on the rear of 
the assailants, raised a loud shout, and suddenly charged 



* Hiberii. Expugnat. 1. 1, c. 21.—^ Viri bellicosi Danico more, aiidique 
ferro vestiti, alii loricis fong^, alii lambis ferreis arte consutis, clypeia 
quoqne rotaodis et rabris.'' 

t Regan. By this metrical chronicler the feat here described is attri- 
buted to John, the Norwegian chief himself, who bore the cognomen, ac- 
cording to Giraldas, of Thetoooi^, meaiUBg the Mad, or Fnrioas. 

81* 
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them.'' Dismayed by so unexpected an attack, and 
imagining it to proceed from some newly arrived re- 
inforcement, the besiegers filed in such headlong terror 
and confusiQn, that, in the efforts of all to save them- 
selves, but a small number escaped. 

After a long and fierce struggle with his assailanls, 
John the Furious was at length felled to the ground; 
and an English knight named Walter de Riddlesford 
with the assistance of some others, slew him. Hasculf, 
himself, in flying to his ships, was taken prisoner upon 
the sands, and brought back alive to be reserved for 
ransom. On appearing, howeve.p^' before the governor 
and a large assembly in the council house, he haughtily 
exclaimed, '^ We came here with only a small forcCi 
and this has been but the beginning of our labours. If 
I live, far other and greater things shall follow." More 
angry at the insolence of this speech than touched by 
the brave, though rash, spirit which dictated it, the 
governor ordered the unfortunate chieftain to be imme- 
diately beheaded. 

Notwithstanding this turn of success, as signal and 
brilliant as it was fortuitous, which had come thos 
seasonably to relieve the sinking fortunes of the Englisb, 
it was clear that the relief could be but superficial' and 
temporary; the small amount of force they could com- 
mand being dispersed through different garrisons, while 
the defection of the natives had become almost universal, 
and all means of supply or reinforcement from Eng- 
land were interdicted. Under such circumstances, it 
can hardly be doubted that there wanted but a single 
combined effort on the part of the Irish, to sweep at 
once this handful of hardy and desperate adventurers 
from the face of the land. That there should have 
arisen, at a crisis so momentous, not even one brave 
and patriotic Irishman to proclaim aloud to Us divided 
countrymen that in their union alone lay strength and 

* Lambeth MSS. 
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safety, would be a fact which| however disgraceful to 
the whole nation, might have been in so far conso- 
latory, that it would prove all to have been alike worthy 
of the ignominious fate that befell them. 

But the history of that period is not so utterly un- 
redeemed and desolated, for such a patriot did then 
exist ; and in the pious and high-minded St. Laurence 
O'Toole Ireland possessed at that time both a coun- 
sellor and leader such as, had there been hearts and 
swords worthy to second him, might have rescued her 
from the vile bonds into which she was then sinking. 
Observing the reduced and straitened condition of the 
enemy, the archbishop saw with delight that the mo- 
ment was arrived, when by a prompt and general co- 
alition of his countrymen a blow might be struck to 
the very heart of the yet infant English power,-^ablow 
that would crush at once the swarm of foreign intrudfiisi 
now on their soil, and hold forth a warning <i( similar 
vengeance to all who, in future, might dare to follow in 
their footsteps. To effect this great national purpose a 
cordial union of the Irish princes was indispensable, and 
neither labour nor eloquence was spared by St. Laurence 
in his noble efforts to accomplish so glorious a result.* 
He flew from province to province, to every chieftain of 
every district, imploring them to forget all trivial animo- 
sities at such a crisis, and to rally round their common 
sovereign for the salvation of their own and their fathers' 
land. He likewise, in conjunction with Roderic, de- 
spatched emissaries to6odfred,king of the island of Man, 
as well as to the princes of the neighbouring isles, in- 
treating them, for their own sakes, as having a common 
interest in the reduction of the English power, to assist 
with their ships in the general attack which was now 
meditated upon Dublin. 

Informed of these designs, Stongbow. threw himself 
into the city, accompanied by Fitzgerald and Raymond, 

* LanreDtio Dobliniensi Aritistite, zelo' si^sb ge^ntis, ut ferebatar, hoc 
proewnsl».^m^ Bxpug. 1. 1. c. 32, See Ware, Annah, ad ann. 1171. 
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— the latter but lately retnrned rrom his fruitless missioD 
to Henry, — and (hough considerably straitened for the 
maintenance of the army, prepared boldly for defence. 
Nor was it long before his resolution and means were 
put to the trial ; as a force, far more considerable 
than he could have expected to see assembled, was now 
brought to invest his position on every side ;«^ the 
fleet of the Isles, which consisted of thirty ships, being 
so stationed as to block up the harbour, while the con- 
federate Irish forces were all encamped around the 
city, and amounted, according to an estimate most pro- 
bably exaggerated, to no less than 30,000 men. Among 
the leaders of this great national force was seen St Lau- 
rence himself, — bearing arms, it is said, like the rest, 
and endeavouring to animate, by his example and elo- 
quence, the numerous chieftains of all septs and factions, 
whom he had brought thus together under one banner. 

But, encouraging as was all this commencement of the 
enterprise, the results fell miserably short of the cheer- 
ing promise which it held forth. Whether from some 
difficulty in coming to an agreement among themselves, 
as to the peculiar mode of assault, or probably a per- 
suasion among the msjority that a patient blockade, 
preventing entirely the introduction of provisions, would 
be the most secure mode of compelling the garrison 
to submission, it appears certain that for nearly two 
months this great besieging force lay wholly inactive be- 
fore the city. In the desired object, however of reducing 
the garrison to the utmost difficulties, the policy adopted 
Was completely successful ; and the earl having at 
length notified a desire to negociate with the besiegers, 
the archbishop of Armagh, as the most worthy repre- 
sentative of all that ought) at least, to have been the feel- 
ings of his countrymen at such a crisis, was unanimously 
deputed to receive his overtures. 

The proposition of Strongbow was, that, provided 
Roderio would raise the siege and consent to receive 
him as his vassal, he would, on his part, agree to receive 
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the province of Leinster from the monarch, and to ac* 
knowledge him as his sovereign. This proposition hav- 
ing been laid before Roderic by the archbishop, an 
answer was returned, so much more in consonance 
with the character of the prelate himself than with 
that of his unworthy master, that it was most probably 
of his own dictation, in which it was declared that, 
unless the English would forthwith surrender to Roderic 
the towns of Dublin, Waterford, and Wexford, together 
with all the forts and castles then possessed by them, 
and would agree, on a day assigned, to depart with all 
their forces from Ireland, the besieging army would 
without delay attack and storm the city. Taking into 
account the relative position of the two parties, the gar- 
rison being at that moment reduced to extremity, and 
apparently at the mercy of the besiegers, while the lat- 
ter were still a fresh unbroken force, there was assuredly 
nothing in the nature of these terms, however mortify- 
ing to the hitherto successful invaders, which the Irish 
were not justified, as well on grounds of equity and 
mercy to the conquered, as by a sense of duty towards 
their own aggrieved and insulted country, to demand.* 
So utterly hopeless was the state of the garrison, that 
there appeared every prospect of the earl being driven 
to accept of these terms, or even to surrender at discre- 
tion ; when, byone of those inspirations of despair which 
for the time, invest men with an almost supernaUiral 
strength, and enable them to control and conquer fortune 
itself, the whole complexion of the fortunes of the English 
were, in a few eventful hours, brightened and changed. 
Having eluded, by some means, the vigilance of the 
enemy, Donald Kavenagh, the son of the late king Der- 
mot, had contrived to enter the city, and acquaint 
Strongbow with the distressing intelligence, that Fitz- 



* See Leland, who views in the same light the terms proposed on this 
occasion by the Irish. Dr. Campbell, confoandio^ Leland with Lord Lyt- 
telton, qaotes the latter as expressing this opinion respecting the terms, 
thoagh he has said nothing whatsoever abont tnem. 
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Stephen was now closely besieged in tbe fort of Carrig, 
by a large mukilude of the people o( Wexford and Hf 
Kinsellagh,* and that having with him but five knights 
and a small company of archers, if not relieved withii 
a few days,f not merely himself and his followers, hot 

* ** Ecce Dovenaldas Dfrmifii filioii Kenceliae fioibafl •dvcnicni, 8I»- 
phanidein inter Karractense cantnioi 4 GunfordnB civibiw d^g bob «i 
Kenceliensibas qiuui tribat \irornin millibas can paocit obeessui imalii- 
vit ^^Hib. Erpug 1. i. c. 28. Lord LytteltoD, wboae general accaraq 
is the poilioD of his bistoij which relates to Irelaad, ia denerviag of the 
highest praise, has here follen iuti» a slight freographicai error. " Fits- 
Stephen, " he ssts, "was besif^ged in his fort at Carrick. near Wexford, by 
the citiz<>ns of that tuwn and the Irish of KinBole ;**— thaa eoBfooDdiv^ the 
seaport town of this name in the cooatT of Cork ¥rith the preaft ternlory 
cvlied Kinsellagh, or Hy-Kinsellagfa^ which comprehended tlie chief por- 
tion of the southern part of Leinster. 

f It is stated, in Kegan's account, that Fitz-Stepben bad atill fnifarr 
weakened his small garrison by contributing thirty-six of hisaoUlien toihe 
force collected fur the defence of Dublin by Stroogbow. 

As the historical fragment attribn^^d to Reg^an, tbe senrant and 
preter, as it is pretended, of l>ermot. king of I^inster, wilt b« or ' 
referred to in these notes, it is ri^ht that the reader should know . 
gronnds the pretensions of this tract to an aothentic character are fooaded. 
Of the alleged author, or rather dictater, of this fragment, Maurice Regain 
■0 mention whatever is made in our annals; and the original maanaoript 
preserved at Lambeth, from which Sir George Carew made his tiaai- 
lation, instead of l)eing in Irish, as might have neen expected, was wrillM 
in old French or Noroia^ verse, having been taken down, as we are toUi 
in that form by a contemporary and friend of Regan himself. The foUow- 
log are the introductory fines of the Fragment : — 

** Parsoea demande Latinner 
L'moi conta de sim Historic 
Dnnt far ici la Memorie 
Mnrice Regan iret ceini 
Buche a buche par la alui 
Hi cest gest enaita 
Lestorie de loi mi mostra 
Jeil Morice iret Latinner 
Al rei se Mnrcher 
Ici lira del Bacheiler 
Del rei Dermod, voos voil conter." 

This metrical narrative, which comprises a period only of three years, 
differs, on many essential points, from tbe accounts given of tbe same 
transactions by Oiraldos and others ; and notwithstanding the emphatic 
declaration of Harris that ** whoever writes the history of Ireland during 
the English period, must make this piece the main basis of his account,'* 
tbe preference given by almost every writer who has hitherto treated of 
this period, to the authority of Giraldus over that of the supposed Regan, 
is a sufficient proof of the doubt entertained of tbe authenticity of this 
Fragment. ** I cannot think," says lord Lyttelton, ^ that this rhyming 
chronicle, drawn from a verbal relation, nnperfectly recollected, and mixed 
with other hearsays, picked up, we know not how, or from whom, ii of 
e(]aal credit with the hivtory oTOiraldus Camhrenms, whose near khMmea 
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also his wife and childreo, who were shut up with him 

in the fort, must fall iato the hands of the fierce andim- 

placahle besiegers. On learning this painful intelligence, 

the earl summoned without delay a council of war to 

consult as to the measures that should be pursued ; and 

for some time, all thoughts of their own reduced and 

desperate condition were forgotten in their anxiety for 

> the fate of Fitz-Stephen and his family* At length, with 

I a courage which could only have arisen out of the very 

' hopelessness of (heir common lot, Maurice Fitz-Gerald 

! proposed to his comrades, as the only chance now left 

i for their own deliverance, or the relief of his kinsman 

I Fitz-Stephen, that they should at once sally forth with 

' the whole of the garrison, and cut their way through 

) the besieging army. 

' This bold suggestion the gallant Raymond, with 

I characteristic zeal and eloquence, seconded; and Strongr 

I bow, adopting readily the project, selected from the 

I garrison three bodies of horse; the first of which, 

I forming the vanguard, consisted of thirty knights under 

the conduct of Raymond ; while the second, thirty 

in number, and forming the centre, had for its leader 

Milo de Cogan, and the third, consisting of about forty 

knights, under the command of Strongbow himself and 

Fitz-Gerald, was appointed to bring up the rear. The 

remainder of the force, which amounted altogether, it 

is said, to but 600 men, was made up of the esquires of 

the knights, also on horseback, and of some infantry 

composed of the citizens of Dublin. With this small 

band the earl salUed forth, about the ninth hour of the 

day, to attack an army stated by the English chroniclers 

to have been no less than 30,000 strong. 

In the presumed security of their own numbers and 
strength, and expecting hourly the surrender of the ex- 
were actors, and principal actors, in most of the facts he relates.'' Vol. v. 
note, p. 70,71. 

The notion of Mr. Whitty [Popular Hist, of Ireland], that this Fraf- 
ment ma^r have been written by some Norman rhymester, who had 
accompanied his cooDtrymen into Ireland, seems by no means improbable. 
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hausted garrison, so sudden and vigorous an outbreik 
from the city was the very last of all possible events 
that the besieging multitude could have expected. Ii 
the terror and confusion, therefore, into which all were 
thrown by the first onset, their great numbers were but 
an impediment to ellectual resistance; and the panic 
spreading also to the armies of Irish that were quar- 
tered to the north and south of the city, they, in like 
manner, with scarcely even an attempt at resistanoe, pit- 
cipitately broke up their camps and fled. The monardi 
himseir, who was at the time indulging in the luxury o( 
a bath, received the first intimation of what had occurred, 
from the sudden flight of his attendants, and succeeded 
with difficulty in effecting his own escape. Having 
thus, notwithstanding the fewness and feebleness of 
their force, dispersed in a few hours the mighty army 
that had held them in durance for nearly two months, 
the English returned at the close of the evening into 
the city loaded with the spoils and baggage of the 
enemy, and having gained sufficient provisions to victual 
the city for a year.* 

The relief of Fitz-S(ephen from his alarming positioo 
was now the great object to which Strongbow*s attentioi 
was devoted; and having committed the government of 
Dublin to Alilo de Cogan, he without delay marched 
towards Wexford, to effect the delivery, if possible, of 
the fort of the Carrig.f In his way thither the road 
lay through a narrow pass, in the territory then called 
Idrone, where he found himself stopped by 0*Regan, 

« Hibeni. Expngnat. 1. 1. c. 23, 23. 

"f Ad eloquent Irishman of the present day, in a speech deliveied hf 
him some years since, at Wexford, thus alludes to this, meiiionible tower 
and its history : — ^ Situate at the gorge of the mountain! and commaDdiiC 
the passage over the stream, whoRe waters are darkened with its ahadow, 
it is invested with ntany melancholy associations, and imparts to the so- 
lemnity of tlie scene what I may call a political pictoresque. FVoalk 
fosse of that tower, memory may take a long and dismal retrospect : . . . . 
years have flowed by, like the watt rs which it overshadowi, and yet it ii 
not changed. It stands as if it were the work of jresterday ; and, aiit 
was the first product of English domination, so is it its type. Cec Cm *— 
8p9€ch qf Mr. Sheit dtHvend at fVeT/ord, 22d qfJmfy, ^^^ 



\ 
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the priQce of that difltricty who waited to receive him 
with a considerable force. An action ensued, which 
was, for some time, maintained with balanced suc- 
cess, when at length an arrow, shot from the bow of 
a monk named Nicholas, who fought in the English 
ranks,* brought the prince of Idrone to the ground, and 
his troops, disheartened by the death of their leader, 
took to flight, and left the English army masters of the 
field. Among the knights who most distinguished them- 
selves in this action was the young Meyler Fitz-Henry, 
another of the descendants of the fairNesta, and nephew 
of Maurice Fitz-6era|d. A tale is told, but on no other 
authority, as it appears, than tradition, of a son of 
Strongbow, a youth of but seventeen years of age, who, 
making on this occasion his first appearance in a field 
of battle, was so terrified by the war-cry of the Irish, on 
advancing to the attack, that he instantly took to flight, 
and, returning to Dublin in the utmost terror, an- 
nounced that his father and all the English forces were 
slain. 

Hurrying on from Idrone impatiently to his object, 
the earl was met at a short distance from Wexford by 
messengers sent to convey to him the painful intelli- 
gence^ that the fort he was on his way to relieve had 
fallen, by an act of the basest treachery, into the hands 
of the Irish. After repeated and fruitless attacks upon 
the castle, the besiegers, despairing at length of success, 
had resorted to a stratagem which, if at all fairly repre- 
sented, must for ever draw down the historian's most 
unmitigated reprobation on all those persons, lay and 
clerical, who took part in so base and impious a fraud. 
In order to inveigle Fitz-Stephen into the surrender of 

* " We have a sample," says Dr. LtoAf^, ** of the hopeful kind of ec- 
clesiastics who came over to Ireland with Strongbow and others, in one 
Nicholafl, a movik who fought in their armies. . . ■ Such were the mission- 
aries who, according to the wish of Adrian IV., were to establish pure 
religion and sound ecclesiastical discipline in IrobuDd." — Eccles. Hist, 
chap. xxiz. note 106. 

II. 22 
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bis castle, information was conveyed to him that Roderic 
and his army had made themselves masters of Dublin; 
and a parley was proposed for the purpose of satisfying 
him of the truth and accuracy of this intelligence. With 
utter disregard as well of religious as of all moral obli- 
gations, they brought forward, it is said, at this confe- 
rence, the}>ishops of Wexford and Kildare, who, coming 
arrayed in their sacred vestments to the brink of the 
ditch, there took a most solemn oath, upon some relics 
of saints which they had brought for the purpose, that 
the Irish were in possession of Dublin; that the whole 
of the garrison, including the earl .himself, Fitz-Gerald 
and Raymond, were all cut to pieces; and that the mo- 
narch was now on his march to Wexford, to extirpate 
the remains of the English adventurers in that quarter. 
It was partly out of friendship, as they pretended, to 
Fitz-Stephen, on account of his mild government of the 
territory over which he had been placed, that they now 
communicated to him this information; and, should he 
think right, while there was yet time for his rescue, to 
avail himself of their protection, they solemnly pro- 
mised to convey both himself and his garrison safely to 
Wales. 

Deceived by this gross stratagem, Fitz-Stephen sur- 
rendered himself into the hands of these perjurers; when 
instantly the mask they had assumed was thrown off, 
some of his companions were basely murdered by them, 
and the remainder, after having been beaten almost to 
death, were, together with himself, chained and thrown 
into prison. 

Scarcely had this infamous fraud been accompliirfied, 
when, to the utter dismay of all the accomplices in it, 
intelligence reached them that earl Strongbow, having 
forced the Irish to raise the siege of Dublin, was ad- 
vancing with his army to Wexford. Thro\('n into con- 
sternation by this news, they immediately set fire to the 
town, and taking with them their effects, amd all the 
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prisoners they had made at the Carrig, retired to dti 
island, lying off the harbour, called Beg-Erin, or Little 
Erin.^ 

On Strongbow's arrival in the neighbourhood of the 
scene of this transaction, he had to endure the double 
mortification of at once hearing of the melancholy fate 
of his friends, and finding himself debarred from even 
the satisfaction of taking revenge ; for, on his approach 
fo the town of Wexford, he was met by persons sent 
from Beg-Eri, to give him warning that, should he at- 
tempt to invade or molest that retreat, the heads of all 
the English prisoners would be cut off and sent to him. 
As there appeared no means, therefore, of releasing 
Fitz- Stephen at present, the earl and his companions 
abandoned their intention of proceeding to Wexford, 
and " with sorrow in their hearts," says the chronicler, 
*' turned their reins towards Waterford."f 

It has been already stated that Raymond le Gros, 
whom Strongbow had sent with a letter of submission 
to his royal master, returned to Ireland without any 
answer from the king. In the intelligence, however, 
brought by him, there appeared sufficient encourage- 
ment to induce the earl to despatch another envoy, and 
Hervey of Mount-Maurice, his own uncle, was the per- 
son selected for this mission. On the earPs Arrival now 

* Accordingly to Regan*8 accoant, Beckerin ^as he calls it) was ^ a cattle 
situated upon the river Slane." — See Ware, Antiq. ch. 6. atEdri; also 
ch. 30., where, in speaking of Beg- En, he says, " Perhaps this is the island 
which Pliny calls Edros, and Ptolemy, EdrtJ* This island was celebrated 
for a monastery bnilt npon it by St. Ibar ; in reference to which there 
occurs a passage in the life of St. Abban, another Irish saint, which will 
be found confirmatory of what I have above stated, as to the extent of the 
territory anciently called hy-Kinsellagh. ** In famosissimo quondam et 
Kanctissimo monasterio sno quod Beg-Erin, id est, Parva Hibemia vocatnr, 
et situm est ad Australem partem regionis Hua Kensellach." — Quoted by 
Usher, Eccles. Primord. Addend, et Emendand, 

O'Halloran's Irish learning, such as it was, ought to have taught him 
better than to identify Hy-Kinsellagh in extent with Wexford. **Mac- 
Murchad," he says (book xiii. ch. ij, ** was to possess the country of Hy- 
Cinsellai^, or Wexford." 

t ** Quibus anditis, non sine magna mentiam amaritudine versis in dexte- 
ram loris, versus Guaterfordiam iter arripiunt."— -f/t6. Expugnat. 1.1. c. 28 
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at Waierford, he found this gentleman just landed from 
England, charged with messages and letters from per- 
sons whom he had consulted, all advising him to lose 
not a moment in presenting himself hefore the king. 
This advice Strongbow followed without delay, and, 
repairing to England, waited upon Henry, . who was 
then at Newnham in Gloucestershire, with a large army 
in a state of preparation to pass over with him into 
Ireland. To meet the expenses of this expedition he 
had levied, from the landed proprietors throughout his 
dominions, that pecuniary composition, in lieu of per- 
sonal service, called Escuage, or Scutage ; and from the 
disbursements made for the arms, provision, and ship- 
ping of the army, as set forth in the Pipe Roll of the 
year 1171, still preserved, it would appear that the 
force raised for the expedition was much more nume- 
rous than has been represented by historians."^ 

Still maintaining his tone of displeasure towards 
Strongbow, the king refused at first to admit him into 
his presence; but the loyal readiness evinced by the earl 
to submit unconditionally to his will, soon smoothed 
the way to peace, and succeeded in satisfying as well 
the pride as the self-interest of offended majesty. 
Through the intervention, accordingly, of Hervey, a re- 
conciliation was easily effected ; — the terms agreed upon 
being, that the earl, renewing his homage and oath of 
fealty, should surrender to the king the city of Dublin 



* Lvnch, Feudal Dignities, &c. Some of the smaller paymeDts, a« 
given by this writer from the Pipe Roll (17 Henry II.)« preserved in 
iMmerset House, are not a little curioos. Thus we fioa 26«. 2d, paid 
for adorning and gilding the king's swords ; 12/. 10«. for 1000 pounds of 
wax ; 118«. 7d. for 569 ptonnds of almonds sent to the king in Irefand ; 15«. 
l\d. for five carts, bringing the clothes of the kinff*s honsehold from 
Stafford to Chester, on &eir way to that country: 107. 7«. for spices and 
electuaries for Josephus Medicus, his majesty's doctor; 4/. for one ship 
carrying the armour, &c. of Robert Poer ; 29/. Os. 2d. for wine bought at 
Watertord ; 9s. Sd. for the carriage of the king's treasure from Oxford to 
Winton ; 333/. 6«. Sd. to John the marshal, to cdrry over to the king in 
Ireland ; and 200/. to the king's chamberlain, to bnng to his majesty on 
returning from that country. 
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and the adjacent country, together with all the other 
sea-port towns and forts possessed by him in Ireland; 
the king, on his part, graciously consenting that all the 
other Irish possessions of Strongbow should remain in 
perpetuity to that earl and his heirs, to be held under 
homage and fealty to the English crown. 

At the time of Henry's proclamation against Strong- 
bow, he had also seized on the English estate of that 
nobleman, as forfeited to the crown by his act of 
disobedience.* The restoration of this property was 
one of the fruits of the reconcilement now effected; and 
the whole having been satisfactorily arranged, the king, 
attended by Strongbow, proceeded, by the Severn-side 
and western coast of Wales, to Pembroke, where he 
took up his abode for the short interval during which 
the ships, for the transport of his army to Irelandi 
were collecting in Milford Haven. Even here, however, 
the jealous wakefulness of Henry^s fears, with regard to 
the danger likely to result from Strongbow's example, 
very strikingly manifested itself; as, during his stay at 
this time in Wales, he called severely to account all 
those baronsf who had suffered an Expedition, forbidden 
by himself, to sail unopposed from their coasts; and 
even punished this proof of disloyalty, as he deemed it, 
by seizing on the castles of these lords and garrisoning 
them with his own troops. 

The whole armament being now in a State of readi- A. D. 
ness, the king, having previously performed his devo- *^^^* 
tions in the church of St. David, embarked at Milford, 
attended by Strongbow, William Fitz-Aldelm, Humphry 
de Bohen, Hugh de Lacy, Robert Fitz-Barnard, and 
other lords. His entire force, which was distributed 
in 400 ships, :]: consisted of 500 knights, and about 
4000 men at arms; and, after a prosperous voyage, 

* Guiielm Neubrig. f Hibero. Ezpngnat lib. i. cap. 29. 

% ^ Applicnit in Hibernia cum 400 magnis oavibns." Lord Lyttelton 
makes the nnmber of ships 440 ; but I know not on what authority. Ger- 
vas, Diceto, and Bromton, all agree in the namber I have stated. 
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he landed at Croch,^ a place near Waterford, on St. 
Luke'a day, the ISthof October, A. D. llTl.f 

During the whole of these momentous and singular 
transactions, while a foreign prince was thus dealing 
with Ireland as with his own rightful property, and 
affecting to consider as rebels to himself all those minor 
intruders and depredators, who had but anticipated him 
by a few months, and on a smaller scale, in that work 
of usurpation he was now come by wholesale to accom- 
plish, — during all these deliberate arrangements for the 
utter extinction of an ancient nation's independence, the 
nation itself was awaiting tamely, and with scarcely even 
a show of alarm or resistance, the result. As if ex- 
hausted, or rather satisfied, with the few feeble and 
scattered efforts already made by them, the people now 
heard, without even an attempt to arouse the national 
spirit, of the mighty preparations in progress to invade 
their shores, and stood unmoved as if under the in- 
fluence of some baleful fascination, to allow the collar 
of political slavery to be slipped quietly round their 
necks. 

One short and unsupported effort was, indeed, 
ventured upon by the veteran O'Ruarc, who, en- 
couraged by the weakened state of the garrison of 
Dublin, in consequence of the troops drawn from thence 
by Strongbow on his departure, raised hastily a force in 
Ulster and East Connaught, and made a furious assault 
on the walls of the city. But, as usual, the want of pa- 

' * BromtoD, — ^ Com magno gaudio in Hibernia applicuit, in ' loco qui 
dicitur Croch qai a Waterfordia per octo miliaria distat et ibi nocte re- 
mansit." This place is supposed to be the Crook, over against Hook 
Tower. — See Wnitelaw's /««/. of Dublin. Introdact. 

f Doctor Leiand has fallen, somewhat strangely, into the error of 
advancing the date of Henry's arrival to ^ the October of the year eleven 
hundred and seventy-two •" a mark of carelessness, onqnestionably, bat 
by no means meriting the grave severity with which Dr. O'Connor remarks 
upon it, as being a false step at the threshold, which inspires distrust in all 
that follows : — ^^In ipso itaqae limine titubantis, etin rebas praecipuis, qnid 
in minatioribos sperandum sit accurate scriptum, qiiod critico acamine ad 
trutinam revocatum, vix divinari relinqnont." — Ker. Hib, Scrip, torn. 2. 
Gxv. It should be recollected, also, that for the date 1173, Leiand has the 
authority of Qiraldnt Cambrensis. 
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tient coolness and discipline rendered even valour itselfof 
liille avail. Just as the Irish were rushing forward 
to the attack, Milo de Cogan sallied forth unexpectedly 
from the gates, and charging them, at the head of a small 
but gallant band, put the whole multitude, with im- 
mense slaughter, to rout. With the exception of this 
one headlong effort, not a single movement appears to 
have been hazarded against the common enemy, during 
the whole interval which elapsed between the depar- 
ture of Strongbow from the country and his return in 
the train of a foreign sovereign. Nor was it that the 
habitual warfare of the natives was, in other respects, 
suspended at this crisis, for, on the contrary, there 
occur few periods in our history during which its 
annals are found more crowded with records of civil 
strife; and a fierce war was actually raging in the heart 
of Ulster^ at the very moment when a foreign prince 
was about to descend upon the shores, and reduce all 
parties alike to one common level of subjection and 
vassalage. 

Soon after his landingf at Waterford, the king was 
waited upon by a deputation of those citizens of Wex- 
ford who bad been concerned in the atrocious capture 
of Fitz-Stephen -, nor could he have been presented 
with more genuine specimens of that worst species of 
Irishmen, at once cruel and servile, tyrants as well as 
slaves, who were destined in future to render them- 
selves useful as tools of the English power. Making 
a merit in the eyes of Henry, of their flagitious con- 
duct towards Fitz-Stephen, these citizens brought with 
them their captive in fetters, like a criminal, and 
presented him to the king, as ** one who had made 
war without his sovereign's permission in Ireland, and 
had been thereby the occasion of much enmity and 

* Rer Hib. Script, torn. ii. cxiii. note. 

-)- Hoveden mentioiii, as a locky omen, that on Henry's landing a white 
hare was seen to jnmp oat of a neighbouring hedge. The animal was caoght 
immediately, says the chronicler, and presented to the king ^'insignnm 
victoriae." 
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wrong.'' Though at once fathoming the mean policy 
of his new courtiers, Henry was resolved not to be 
behindhand with them in dissimulation, but, affecting 
sincere indignation against Fitz-Stephen * for '^ daring 
to attempt the conquest of Ireland without his leave,'* 
he ordered him to be handcuffed and chained, and 
committed him, as a prisoner of state, to R^inald's 
Tower. 

The design of the king was clearly to impress on the 
minds of the people that he came rather to protect 
them from the aggressions of others than to acquire 
any advantage or possession for himself; and this skilful 
policy it was, combined with the total want of a united 
or national spirit among the people themselves, that 
rendered his progress now, as far as it extended, much 
more like the visit of an acknowledged sovereign to his 
own states and subjects than the first descent of a royal 
invader upon wholly alien and yet unconquercd shores.f 
After receiving the homage of the King of Desmond, 
who came forth voluntarily with offers of submission 
and tribute, Henry advanced, at the head of his army, 

* See Stanihurst (lib. iii.)* who, in his usoal inflated style, has made the 
■Oft of this incident The following may be taken as a specimen of the 
mock- heroic language which he supposes the king to^ address to Fit2- 
Stephen : — ^ Qaare ocnloram ardore m renm contomeliis opertom atqae 
oppressQM intoens: qais taes, inqnit, qui hnjus reipuh. mania sustinere 
andeas? Nihil, pneter regiam dignitatem ainbitiosnm toum animnm sa- 
tiare polerit? Me doctore, condisces optabilius esse nobis servire, qnam 
aKeDis iroperare." 

j* It has been stated b^ Bmmton, by the abbot of Peterborough, and by 
otnm, that all the archbishops and bishops of Ireland waited npon Henry 
on his MTiyal, and not only tendered their own obedience, but gave him 
letters with their seals attached r^^Iiteras," says Bromton, '' cum sigillis 
sois in modum cartas pendentibus^), confirming to him and his heirs the 
sorereignty over Ireland for ever, cut ther** is not the slightest foundation 
for this story, of which neither Giraldus nor any of our Irish authorities 
say a single word. A still more glaring mistake respecting die histoijof 
this period has been fallen into by Camden, who supposes a meeting ofthe 
states of Ireland to have taken place on Henry's arrival, at which Roderic 
O'Connor and most ofthe other princes attended, and there made over to 
him, by charters signed and delivered, their whole i>ower and anthorit^r; 
in consequence of which, as he states, pope Adrian invested Henry with 
the sovereignty of that kingdom. It need hardly be added, that no such 
proceeding of the states occurred, and that the gprant to Henry, by the popp, 
of the sovereignty of Ireland, had taken place near sixteen yean before. 
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to Lismore, and from thence, after a sojourn of about 
two days, proceeded to Cashel,near which, on the banks 
of the river Suir, he was met by Donald O' Brian, * 
King of Thomond, who, surrendering to him his city 
of Limerick, became tributary and swore fealty. Having 
placed rulers of his own over Cork and Limerick, the 
king next received the submission of Donchad of Ossory, 
and OTaolonof the Desies ; and the example of these 
princes was speedily followed by all the other inferior 
potentates of Munster, each of whom, after a most 
courteous reception, was dismissed to his territory laden 
with royal gifts. 

From Cashel Henry returned, through Tipperary, to 
Waterford, where his prisoner Fitz-Stephen being again 
brought before him, the sight of so brave a man in 
chains, after the many gallant services performed by 
him, touched the king's heart with compassion, and, at 
the intercession of some of his nobles, he readily con- 
sented to set him free. Acting on the same principle, 
however, as in Strongbow's case, he asserted his own 
right to the possession of Wexford, and annexed that 
town and the territory belonging to it to his royal 
demesne in the island. It is satisfactory, too, to leaifffi 
that some of those base wretches, who, having pos** 
sessed themselves of Fitz-Stephen by treachery, gave him 
up as a tribute of servility to a new master, suffered, 
themselves, the ignominious death they so richly de- 
served. 

After remaining for a short time at Waterford, die 
king marched to Dublin, — a city which, from the ex- 
tent of its commerce, had risen at that time to such 
importance, as to have become, according to an old 

* This brave bat onprixtcipled cbieftaio was one of the first, according 
to the Munster Anncus, cited by Vallancey, who availed himself of the 
aU'iaDce of the new comers in making war against his own countrymen. In 
the year 1170 he foaght several battles against Roderic, assisted by the 
forces of Fitz-Stephcn ; in 1171, he paid homage and delivered hostages to 
the same prince ; and, in a few months after, as we see, swore homage and 
allegiance to Henry II. 
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English chronicler, Ihe rival of London/ Here he was 
joyfully, we are told, received by the inhabitants; while 
all the neighbouring lords and chieftains hastened to 
proffer their allegiance ; and among the rest, O'Ruarc 
of Brefi^ny, so long the liegeman of Roderic, now joiaed 
in the train of the English sovereign,f and became his 
tributary and vassal. In the midst of this general 
defection, the monarch Roderic himself, — an object, for 
the first time in his life, of sympathy and respect, — 
having collected together his provincial troops, and taken 
up a position on the banks of the Shannon, appeared 
disposed for a time to follow the example of the hardy 
Ultonians, and to noiake a last stand for the indepen- 
dence of the nation. This show of resistance, however, 
was not of long duration ; as, shortly after, he consented 
to meet, on the borders of his Connaught -kingdom, Hugh 
de Lacy and William Fitz-Aldelm, the persons em- 
powered to receive his act of homage, and treat 
of the tribute he was to pay. These preliminary mat- 



* ^ Divelinnm, urbein maritimam, totius Hlberaise MetropoliiD, portu<^ae 
celeberrimo in commerciis et commeatibas nostraram smulam Lnndonia- 
ram.*'— G«/te/. Neubrig. Rerum Angl. I. 2. xxvi. 

t Adverting to the ^vain and ridiculons parade/' as he describes it, ''of 
English writers'' respecting Heurv, O'Halloran says, — ^ We are told that 
his army proceeded in slow and solemn marches throughout the country, in 
order to strike the rude inhabitants with the splendour and magnificence 
of their procession; and we have been already entertained with the terror 
which the appearance of Fitz-Steuhen and his armed forces impressed on 
the natives, who had never beheld the like ! Assertions of this kind might 
indeed appear plausible, had this people dwelt on the other side of the 
Atlantic ; but, when a brave and polished people were the subjects, the 
futility of the assertion diverts our thoughts from choler and contempt. 
The reader has been already sufficiently acquainted with the distinguished 
figure which the Irish nation cut in arts and arms: he has; heard how 
remarkably attentive they were to the article of their armour; that their 
corslets and head-pieces were ornamented wilh gold ; that the handles of 
their swords were of the same metal ; and the shields of the knights and of 
the nobility were mostly of pure silver ! he has been informed that their 
heavy-armed infantrv were cased in armour from head to foot; and he 
ronst be convinced that the eauestrian orders among the CeltsB of Europe 
originated from hence." — Book xiii. chap. 2. 

Could anything add to the feeling of melancholy and shame with which 
this sad period of our history is contemplated, it would be assuredly the 
pompous vapour thus thrown around it by such weak and vaunting histo- 
rians as O'Halloran. 
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lers haviDg been arranged, peace was declared between 
the two sovereigns. 

The festival of Christmas being now at hand, the 
English king» who was no less knowingly practised in 
all the lesser and lighter policy of his station than in 
the deeper and more important, proposed to celebrate 
that festive season in the metropolis of his new king- 
dom, with all the state which the limited resources of 
his present situation would permit; and, as the city 
afforded no building sufficiently large to contain his 
numerous court, a large pavilion was raised temporarily 
without the walls, constructed of smoothed twigs, or 
wattles, according to the Irish fashion -,* and here the 
guests, both English and native, were feasted with 
sumptuous hospitality. The Irish princes and nobles, 
present on thrj occasion, appear to have come but as 
curious spectators of the feast : till, being invited by 
the king to join in the Christmas efaeer, they took their 
places at the royal board, and were, it is said, struck 
with admiration both at <^the plenty of the English 
table and the goodlycourtesy of the attendants."-)- 

Early in the year 1172 a synod was held, by the a d. 
order of Henry, at Cashel, concerning the acts of which l^^'^- 
there has been handed down, from historian to his- 
torian, much of ignorant, and, in some instances, wilful 
misrepresentation. It will be recollected that the prin- 
cipal object which Adrian professed to have at heart in 
bestowing the sovereignty of Ireland on the English 
monarch, was the reformation of the alleged abuses 
of the Church of that realm, for which he looked to 

* ^ Ibi fecit sibi constrni palatium regium miro artificio de viris levi- 
gatis ad modnm patriae ilKus constructom, in qao ipso CTnn Regibns et 
principibna Hibernis festom solemne tenait die Natali Domini.'^ — 
Hoveaen. 

*{- DobliDiam terrsc illins principes ad Cariam "videndam accessere qaam 
plurimi. Ubi et lautam AnglicaDn meose copiam veDUstisnmum quoqiie 
verna obsequiam plarimum admirantes." It is also meDtioned by the 
chronicler that, at Henri's desire, they were induced to partake of some 
crane's fleshy— a food which, till then, it seems, they had always held in 
abhorrence. — ^ Came ^uina qnam hactenns abhorraerant, re^tia volnntate 
passim per aalam vesci ceperunt.— flif6er». Expug. I. i. c. 32. 
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the pious efforts of its new sovereign ; and, the synod 
now held being meant as a redemption of this pledge, 
it is obvious that as strong a case would be made 
out against the Irish Church as could decently be ha- 
zarded, for the purpose both of justifying the grounds 
or pretext upon which the pope had acted, and en- 
hancing the merit of his royal vicegerent in performing 
effectually so urgent and arduous a task. With all 
these pretences, however, of reformation, it will be seea 
in the few following decrees, — the most important of 
all those passed by the synod, — how insignificant, after 
all, was the amount of reform which it appeared the 
Irish Church wanted, and to obtain which was the 
pretended object of Adrian's grant of Ireland to the 
English king. 

It was decreed, '4. That all the faithful through- 
out Ireland should contract and observe lawful mar- 
riages, rejecting those with their relations, either by 
consanguinity or affinity. 2. That infants should be 
catechised before the doors of the church, and baptised 
in the holy font in the baptismal churches. 3* That all 
the faithful should pay the tithe of animals, com, and 
other produce to the church of which they are parish- 
ioners. 4. That all ecclesiastical lands, and property 
connected with them, be quite exempt from the ex- 
actions of all laymen. And especially, that neither the 
petty kings, nor counts, nor any powerful mcH in Ire- 
land, nor their sons with their families, should exact, as 
was usual, victuals and hospitality, or entertainments, in 
the ecclesiastical districts, or presume to extort them by 
force; and that the detestable food or contributions 
which used to be required four times in the year, by 
the neighbouring counts, from farms belonging to the 
churches, should not be claimed any more.*' 

These, and one or two other such regulations,* having 

* Among these there is one regulating the testamentaiy disposal of pro* 
perty, the chief provision of which is as follows :—^ That ail the faitliful 
lying in sickness do, in the presence of their confessor and neigkboorS} 
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no reference whatever to religious dogmas, to matters of 
faith, or even to points of essential discipline, comprise 
the whole of the wonderful reforms, for which a king- 
dom was not thought too costly a price ; and, in speak- 
ing of which, a court-flatterer of those times says, '^It 
was worthy and just that Ireland should receive a better 
form of living from England, seeing that to its mag- 
nanimous king she entirely owed whatever advantages 
she enjoyed both as to church and state, and that the 
manifold abuses which had prevailed in the country, 
had, since his coming, fallen into disuse/'* 

As neither in the nature nor the extent of the few 
abuses which the synod of Cashel professed to rectify, 
is there found anything to justify this pompous vaunt, 
succeeding writers have endeavoured to prop the mis- 
representation by invention, — alleging that the decree 
relative to marriage, which regarded really only the 
degrees of consanguinity within which it was lawful to 

make their will with doe solemnity, dividing^ in case tbey have wires and 
children (their own debts and servants' w;figes being excepted}, til their 
movable goods into three partn, and beqae'athing one for the children, an- 
other for the lawful wife, and a third for the funeral obsequies." 

* Hibem, Expug 1. i. c. 34. — ^The whole of this passage, which clearly, 
on the face of it, is nothing more than a landatory comment annexed by 
Giraldiisto his report of the proceedings of the synod, is stran^ly repre- 
8ented« both by lord Lyttelton and Leiand, as the langua^ of the synod 
itself, — a comment of that body on their own acts, and a tribute of flattery 
to their royal master. This mistake, which, in two such writers, was 
clearly not wilful, can only be accounted for by their having relied too 
much npon Hooker's translation, in which the passage is made to assume 
an appearance of the import they have given to it: and that snch was the 
source of their mutake appears the more probable from their having also 
followed Hooker in a mistranslation made by him, not without desig^n, of a- 
(Mssage which soon after follows. Giraldtis, still speaking in his own 
person, remarks, that the manifold abuses which had prevailed in the church 
previousljr to Henry's coming, had now gone into disuse — *'indesueta< 
dinem abi^re." But to say that the synod bad met but for the purpose 
of abolisliing abuses which had already gone into disuse, would have bih 
I>eared, of course, ridiculous. In order, iherefore, to accommodate the 
meaning of the passage to the supposition of its baring formed a part of 
the synod's decrees, the words ^in desnetndinem aoidre" have been 
rendered by Hooker, ^ are now abolished ; " and in this mistranslation both 
lord Lyttelton and Leiand have, without reference to (he original, followed 
him. 

In Wilkins's ConeiUa^ as well as in the account of the sjrnod, by Lanigan 
(chap. zxix. note 12.), the Acts of the synod and Oiraldns's comment vpon 
them are kept correctly distinct. 

fl, ^^ 
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marry (and vihieh were extended to an unusually 
rigorous point in Ireland),* was enacted in consequence 
of the prevalence of polygamy f among the Irish. 

According to the same veracious authorities, the 
decree relating to baptism had for its object to put 
down a practice also common, as they allege, among the 
richer natives, of baptising their new-born infants in 
milk.:|: For neither of these often repeated assertions 
does there appear to have been the least foundation in 
truth. 

In addition to the decree of this synod, above-men- 
tioned, exempting lands and other property belonging 
to the Church from all impositions exacted -by the laity, 
there was also another relieving the clergy from any 
share in the payment of the ericj or blood -fine, which 
the kindred of a layman, convicted of homicide, were 
compelled to pay among them to the family of the 
slain ; and the extension of such favours and immunities 
to the Church, though by no means in accordance with 
Henry's general policy, appeared to him an expedient 
necessary to be adopted in Ireland, where the support 
of a strong party among the natives, was Indispensable 
towards the establishment of his power ; and the great 
influence gained by the clergy, over all ranks, rendered 
them the most useful and legitimate instruments he 

* While the Chnrch, in generalt did not ezteod the prohibition of mar- 
riage beyond the foarth degree of consaDguinity, the canons of the Iriib 
Charch wonld not, for a long time, allow of marriage within the aeveoth. 
Thos^ in the treatise tU Statu JScclesia, preserved by Usher, it is said, 
" Co^jagatorum est, nallam asqae in sextam, vel etiani septimani progenies 
sangoine sibi comunctam, aut illi qnam haboerit ant quam haboit proximas, 
vel commatrem dacere axorem." — Fet. Epist. Hibem. Sylioge, Ep. xxx. 

f The chronicler Bromtoo even goes so far as, on the strength solely of 
this decree, to accuse the Irish of marrying their sisters : — ^* Pleriqae enim 
illoram qaot azores volebant tot habebaot ; et etiam cognatas snas et ger- 
manas habere solebant nzores.'' 

^ After stating that, in the whole course of his inquiries into the religions 
practices of the Irish, be found no instance of this sort of baptisin, Dr. 
lianigan adds, that ^ perhaps the notion of baptising in milk was takea 
from the Irish having probably retained the ancient practice of giving milk 
to the newly baptisea, which, as those igporant calumiiiators did not un- 
derstand the meaaing of it, they chamged into actual baptism in milk "— 
Chap. zzix. $ 4. 
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could employ. From the same motire, doubtless, the 
payment of tithes, which the Irish had never, during 
their unreformed state, observed, was now enjoined by 
Henry's council, with a hope that they would serve as a 
lasting bribe to the Church. ^ But the people of this 
country were as little disposed to adopt new observances 
as to forget or surrender the old; and accordingly, when 
Cambrensis visited Ireland, several years after the date 
of this synod, he found marriages within the seven pro- 
hibited degrees stiir practised, and tithes still unpaid. 

Besides this synod, which was employed almost wholly 
upon ecclesiastical affairs, (here is stated to have been 
also held by Henry a council, or Parliament, at Lismore, 
in which ^ the laws of England were gratefully accepted 
by all present, and, under the sanction of a solemn 
oath, established.'* * It is by no means improbable 
that, among the acts of authority exercised by him, while 
in Ireland, he may have, more than once, held what was 
called a " Curia Regis,'* or Council of the Realm, for the 
purpose of conferring with his prelates and magnates on 
the important matters in which he was engaged. But to 
apply to a council of this kind the name of *' Parlia- 
ment," is, if not an anachronism in language, at least a 
use of the term calculated to mislead ;-!- as that form of 
legislative council to which we, at present, give the name 
of Parliament, did not develope itself, however long its 
rudiments may have been in existence, for more than 
a hundred years after this period. 

With regard to the important act of policy which is 
said to have arisen out of the deliberations at Lismore, 

* ^Sed rex pater, nnteqatm ab Hybernia redirrt, apod Lisaenor Con- 
rilium congregavit, ubi leges AogKsB ab omoibns santgrataBter racepts^ 
?t Janitoria cautiooe priestita, coufirmatse.— ^o/M. Paris, 

In reference Co tbia council, held by Henry at Lismore, Mr Shaw Mason 
mentions, as rather a cnrioos circamstance, that— ** the dake of Ratland. 
when viceroy, called a privy eoancil at the castle of Lismore^ and issued 
proelaauitions from W**— Parochial Survey. 

tThe queiftion with respect to the *< Modus tenendi Parliamentam,'' said 
we been sent into Ireland by Henri Il.« I shall have, at a later period, 
i more fit opportunity of considering. 
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: — that of oommunicating to Ireland the laws and 
usages of England, — a very false notion has been en- 
tertained by some writers, who, taking for granted that, 
under the head of*' Ireland," the natives themselves 
must have been included, conceive the Irish to have 
been equally sharers in the benefit of this transaction, 
and to have received thankfully the substitution of the 
laws of England for their own/ But such was by no 
means the real nature of this legislative act of the king, 
the sole object of which was to insure to his English 
subjects, settling in Ireland, the continued enjoyment 
of the laws and usages of that country from -whence 
they had sprung, in return for their continued allegiance 
to him and his heirs in the new territories which they 
had adopted. 

So far was Henry, indeed, from wishing to innovate 
on the ancient laws of the land, that in the synod held, 
as we have seen, at Cashel, under his authority, a 
direct sanction was tacitly given to some of the most 
inveterate of those old Irish abuses of which so much 
is heard in the subsequent history of the country. For 
it is clear, that, in exemptitig specially the body of the 
clergy from Coyn,f Coshering, the payment of Eric, 
and other such exactions, that synod left these old laws 
and customs still in full force, as regarded the laity. 

* Thas lord LytteltoD :— ^ Jt is reasonable to infer that a refornaation bad 
been made, not only in the spiritual, bat civil, state of Ireland, before this 
time (the time of the synod of Cashel), by eiving the Irish a better constitQ- 
tion of government, and a better role of life and action than tlieir bar- 
barous Brehon law. Accordingly we are told by Matthew Paris, that a 
council, or (mrliameot,'^ &c ; and again : — ^ However this may have been, 
the commnnicating to Ireland the laws and costoms of England was un- 
questionably a great boon to the people of that country, and a most wise 
act of policy in the king who did it " — Book iv. 

It is rather singular that a notion, so wholly at variance with all snbse- 
qoent facts, should have . acquired so wide a currency. See Ware, who 
adopts the same false view. Even Mr O'Connor (Dissert, sect. 20) un- 
derstands the result of the Council at Lismore to have been ^a grant of the 
laws and constitution of England to the Irish," — a conclusion in which hs 
is followed, almost verbally, by Plowden. — Bist, Review, 

T Called by the Irish themselves, Bonaght, ''This extortion (iiays sir 
John Davies) was originally Irish ; for they used to lay Bonaght upon 
their people, and never gave their soldiers any other pay.^' — Wst, 
Discov. 
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We shall find, as we proceed, that the attachment to 
traditional usages and observances which so strongly 
characterised the native Irish, was by them communi- 
cated, together with miany other features of the national 
character, to the descendants of the forttgners who had 
settled among them ; insomuch, that the spirit of English 
legislation has been forced to accommodate itself to this 
jealous reverence of the past;* and, throughout the 
statutes and ordinances extended to Ireland, exoeptions 
in favour of the old usages and customs of' the limli 
will be found of very frequent occurrence. £!vA' iA 
the Magna Cbarta, as extended to this cOufitl^ A 
recognition of its old laws and usages is to be trftccr#\ 
— a number of minute differences being discoverable 
between the "English and Irish charters, all referable to 
the over- ruling force of the customs of ancient Ireland, 
before which even the legislation of her foreign masters 
was compelled to bow. So far was this deference, in- 
deed, carried, that, in the few instances which occur in 
later times, of the grant of dignities to native chieftains, 
it was thought expedient, in consequence of the ancient 
Irish law of succession, according to which honours and 
possessions did not descend hereditarily, but by election, 
to confer such dignities only during life.f 

Among the enactments of the king and his council, 
at this time, was one known, at a later period, as the 
statute of Henry Fitz-Empress, by which it was pro- 
vided, that, in case of the death of any chief governor, 
the chancellor, treasurer, chief-justices, and certain other 
officers should be empowered, with the assent of the 

* See Lyoch's View of the Legal Instituiiams, etc., in which several of 
these variances in the two charters are pouted out. 

t A remarkable instance of tlus sort dT compliance with the spirit of the 
ancient law of Ireland is focind in the reign of queen Mary, when Kave- 




infantry. 
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lords spiritual and temporal, to proceed to the election 
of a successor to that office. 

It is almost superfluous to observe that, in all the 
laws and ordinances enacted by Henry, during his brief 
stay in Irelandi* for the foundation and future govern- 
ment of the new settlement, he was guided wholly by 
the spirit and principles of the feudal polity according 
to which the ^grieat. body of the English laws was at that 
time iBodfeftipd.: iiThus the estates and dignities con- 
ferrted by:%im;. upon his officers, who had been already 
most of them, tenants in capite from the crown, were 
granted on considerfiH<)p of homage and fealty, and of 
military or honorary. services to be rendered tt> himself 
and his heirs. Of shc1> importance did he conceive the 
general accepjtance.ofjhis system, and of the duties, 
^services, and conditions-c^forced^tij; it, that, even in the 
instance of Strongbow, who, as^$i^^ave seeQ,..acquired, 
by his marriage with Eva, the principality of Leinster, 
it was imperatively required, that he should resign the 
possession of .that estate, and accept a new grant of it 
from the king, subjei^t to the feudal conditions of homage 
and military service. With the view, too, of balancing 
the weight of so powerful a vassal, he granted by charter 
to Hugh de Lacy, whom he had appointed Justiciary of 
Ireland, the signory of the land of Meath, to be held of 
him and his heirs by the service of fifty knights. 

With respect to Meath, we have already seen that the 
Iri^h monarch, Roderic O'Connor, having taken forcible 
possession of this territory, which belonged, hereditarily, 
to the princes.of the house of Melachlin, had appointed 
his trusty liegeman, O'Ruarc, to be the temporary ruler 
of East Meath, retaining the western parts of the province 
in his own hands. Following but too closely this flagrant 

* To Henry is attributed, by Leland and others, the credit of haviqg 
caused the territories sabject to him to be divided into 9hires, or comities ; 
as well as of appointing therein sheriffs and other officers, according to the 
English model. Bat it was clearly in John^s reign that these institutions 
were for the first time introduced into Ireland. 
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example of usurpation, Henry granted the same terri- 
tory to one of his own followers ; and thus, with a dis^ 
regard to the national feelings, as impolitic as it was un- 
just, left to remain as a standing insult in the eyes of 
succeeding generations, the spectacle of an Englbh lord 
holding possession of the ancient patrimony of the kings 
ofTara.* 

The territory thus transferred to Hugh d<B Lacy con- 
tained, as it appears, about 800,000 acrCs; and the 
baron himself, and his family after him, held their 
courts therein with an extent of jurisdiction and cogni- 
zance of pleas which, as trenching upon the rights of 
the crown, it was found, at a subsequent period, neces- 
sary to repress. It seems to have been also soon after 
the arrival of Henry that large possessions in the coun- 
ties of Limerick, Cork, and Kerry were granted to the 
ancestors of the earl of Desmond.f 

There was yet another source of honour and wealth 
of which the politic king adroitly availed himself, as 
well for the reward of his most active chiefs, as for the 
establishment in his new kingdom of a feudal nobility 
attached hereditarily to the crown by oath of fealty and 
honorary services ; and this was the introduction into 
Ireland of the various high offices- of constable, mar- 
shal, seneschal, and other such hereditary dignities, 
which had been attached to the king's court in England 
from the time of the Norman conquest. On the fa- 
voured Hugh de Lacy the office of lord constable was 
bestowed,:): while the dignity of lord marshal is supposed 

* ^The transferring an ancient kingdom of Ireland from the present 
Irish possessors, and from everv branch of that race which coald legally 
claim the inheritance of it, to an English lord and his heirs, was a measure 
which the nation would not easily approve^ or even forgive." — Liord L^t- 
ielton, book iv. 

t ^ One of the territories thos obtained by them was a district now called 
the barony of Connal, or Connelloe, in the county of Limerick, containing 
upwards of 100,000 acres of land ; and this tract, which in ancient doon- 
inents is called **■ Okonayl" and ^ Ogonneloe," was cedec^ to them by the 
native family, or sept, of O^Connel, in consideration of lands assigned them 
in the counties of Kerry and Clare, where branches of that family conUnae 
to the present day."— Xr^^A. 

^ In the year 1186 he witnessed, ai Constable of Ireland, prince John's 
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to have been borne by Strongbow ; and, either during 
the king's stay in Ireland, or some time after, the 
office of high steward, or seneschal, was conferred upos 
Sir Bertram de Vernon. 

Among the ancient honorary offices of the court, 
both in France and England, none stood higher in rank 
or estimation than the ''Pincerna Regis," or king^s 
butler, — an officer who, in the former country, even 
disputed the precedency of the constable of France."" 
On Theobald Walter, the ancestor of the earls of Or- 
monde, this high dignity was conferred by Henry soon 
after 1 170,andfrom a motive, ilis said, which somewhat 
enhances the interest and memorableness of the event. 
Desirous of relieving his character from the weight of 
odium which the fate of Becket had drawn down upon 
it, the king availed himself at this time of every oppor- 
tunity of conferring wealth and honours upon the 
relatives of that prelate ;f and it is supposed that to the 
circumstance of their being descended from the sister of 
Thomas a Becket, the family of Le Boteler were chiefly 
indebted for the high dignities they enjoyed. 

Early in February, 1 1 72, the king removed from 
Dublin to Waterford, having left Hugh de Lacy his 
governor of the former city, with a guard of twenty 
knights, assisted by Maurice Fitz-Gerald and Robert 
Fitz-Stephen, with a similar train. During the whole 
of the winter months so remarkably tempestuous had 
been the weather, that all communication with the 
coasts of England was interrupted ; and, the continued 
storms preventing the arrival of intelligence from his 

charter to the abbey of ^ Valle Salutisy* as well aa several olber charters 
execated inthatreien, — Lynch, Feudal Dignities. 

* A still more lofty notion may be formed of the hononr attached to this 
office from the circumstance of Henry himself having attended on his son, 
as chief bntler, at that prince's coronation. 

f ^ He hoped.*^ says Camden, ^ to redeem his credit in the world by 
preferring the relations of Thomas ^ecketto wealth and hoDonrs." 

According to Carte and Lodse,- the bntlership was not conferred upon 
Theobald Walter till the year 1177, a lapse of time which seems to lessen 
a good deal the probability of the favour havinig originated in a feeling of 
the king reipectiiig Becket. 
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Other dominions, the mind of the king was kept in a 
constant state of suspense. At length, about the middle 
of Lent, there arrived couriers from the Continent with 
alarming intelligence, to the effect that the Cardinals 
Albert and Thcodine, who had been sent into Normandy 
to investigate the circumstances of Becket's death, had 
summoned Henry to appear before them, threatening, 
in the event of his not soon presenting himself, to lay 
all his kingdom under an interdict/ 

He had intended, with a view to the subjection of 
Roderic, to defer his departure to the following sum- 
mer;! and, though it be now but an idle and melan- 
choly speculation, to consider how far, under other cir- 
cumstances, the fortunes of Ireland might have been 
more prosperous, we cannot but regret that he was so 
sooa interrupted in the task of providing for her future 
settlement and government, as there can hardly be a 
doubt that, at such a crisis, when so much was to be 
instituted and originated on which not only the well- 
being of the new colony itself, but also of its acceptance 
with the mass of the natives, would depend, the direct 
and continuous application of a mind like Henry's to the 
task, would have presented the best, if not perhaps sole, 
chance of an ultimately prosperous result, which a work, 
in any hands so delicate and difficult, could have been 
expected to afford. This chance, unluckily, the necessity 
of his immediate departure for ever foreclosed. To effect 
good would have required time, and the immediate 
superintendence of his own mind and eye, whereas mis- 
chief was a work more rapid in its accomplishment, and 
admitting more easily of being delegated. On the 
ready instruments he left behind him now devolved 
the too sure accomplishment of this task ; — his pro- 

* For the tremeiidous coniequencei of atentenceof interdict^tee Hame, 
chap. 11. 

t Benedict, abbot of Peterborou^, referring to the arrival of the cardi- 
nals, njB,—** Niai eomm adventns earn impeaisset, proposnit in proxima 
seqoenti astate ire cam exercitn soo ad sabjiciendnm aibi regem Cognatec- 
■em qoi ad torn venire nolebat.** 
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diga] grants to his English followers and their creatures 
having established in the land an oligarchy of enriched 
upstarts, who could not prove otherwise than a scourge 
and curse to the doomed people whom he now delivered 
into their hands. 

Though for the administration and security of the 
countries ceded to the crown he had made every re- 
quisite provision, the. whole of Ulster still remained in- 
dependent; and this one great exception to the recogni- 
tion of his dominion must, he knew, endanger, as long 
as it lasted, the security of all the rest. How summa- 
rily, however, he was disposed to deal with what he 
considered to he his own property, appears from the 
charter granted by him, soon after he had taken pos- 
session of DubUn, giving that city to the inhabitants of 
Bristol, '' to be held of him and hisheirs^ fully and ho- 
nourably, with all the same liberties and free customs 
which they enjoyed at Bristol and throughout his land. "^ 
The city«f Water ford he gave in charge to Humphrey de 
Bohun, while Wexford was committed by him to William 
Fitz*Aldelm; the former ofiBcer having under him Bo- 
bert Filz-Bernard and Hughde Gundeville, with a com- 
pany of twenty knights, and the latter Philip de Hastings 
and Philip de Breuse, with a similar guard. He like- 
wise left orders that castles should be built, with all 
possible expedition, in both these towns, 
m?'' '^^^ urgent affairs thatcalled him to England not ad- 
' mitiing of any further delay, the king ordered his troops 
to Waterford, where his fleet was then lying, and setting 
sail, himself, from Wexford, on Easter Monday, which 
fell on the 17th of April, arrived the same day ^ at Port- 

* *' Sciatia me dediasa et conceaaiaae et preaenti charta ooDfirmaaae ho- 
luinibQa roeia de Bristow civitatem ineani de Divelin, ad iiihabitandnm. 
Qiiare vnlo et firmiter ursecipio at ipai eam inhabitent et teocant illam de 
roe et heredibna meia oene et in pace," &c, A iac-aimile of thia curious 
charter, taken from the orig^inal, preserved in the archivea of Dublin, 
may be foond in the History of Bnstolt by Seyer, who, in ei|»l«Bation of 
the meaning of the grant, qnotea a paaaage from Camden, atatuig that an 
Bn^h'ah colony had been tranaplanted by Henry from Briajtol to Dublin, 
which latter city was, it is supposed, drained at tnat time of inhabittnta. 
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fiaDan,iii Wales. Here, the lord of so many kiagdoms 
assumed on landing the staff of the pilgrim, and, with 
pious^ humility, proceded on foot to the church of St. 
David, where he was met at the White Gate by a pro- 
cession of the clergy, coming forth to receive him with 
solemn honours.* 

The conclusion that already has suggested itself, on 
merely speculatively considering how far the results 
might have proved more prosperous had Henry been 
able to devote more time to his new kingdom, is borne 
out practically by the actual effects of his presence, 
during the six months which he passed in the country; 
for, whether owing to the imposing influence of his. 
name, or to the hopes that generally wait on a new and 
untried reign^ so long' and unbroken an interval of peace 
as Ireland enjoyed during that time is hardly to be found 
at any other period of her annals. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Conference of De Lacy with O'Raarc. — Death of O'Ruarc. — Marriage and 
Death of De Quincy. — Stronghow sQmmoned Co attend the King in 
France. — Rivalry between Hervey and Raymond ^-Strongbow retoms 
to Ireland. — Raymond's Popularity and Soccesa.-r-Rctires in DiscontfiBt 
to Wales.— Strongbow defeated by the Irish. — Raymond is recalled. — 
His Marriage with Basilia, the Earl's sister. — Meath overran and 
despoiled by Roderic— -His Retreat — Limerick taken. — ^Ball of Adrian 
promalgated.— Raymond's Saccesae8.-r-Treaty between llenry and 
Roderic. 

The apparent calm produced by Henry survived but a ^ ^ 
short time his departure. The seeds of discontent so ii^'^- 
abundantly sown throughout the country, by the many 

* '* Accedena itaqne Mineviam devoto peregrinantiam more pedes ba- 
culo<|ue infaltns, canonicornm ecclesisB prooessione ipsam debita reve- 
rentia et honore soscipientiam, apnd Albam Portam obviam yenit —Bib. 
Expug. c. 37. 
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unjust usuq>aiioii8 on the property of the natives which 
tbe king^s grants to his lords and Mlowers had occa- 
sioned, were quickly matured into a general feeling of 
hostility, which every succeeding year but rendered more 
bitter and deep. The grant of the whole of the prin- 
cipality of Meath to De Lacy was one of those encroach- 
ments on the right of the Irish to their own soil, which, 
though rendered familiar afterwards by repetition, must 
have been then as astounding from their audacity, as 
they were irritating, and at last infuriating, from their 
injustice. O'Ruarc, the party immediately aggrieved 
by this spoliation, * having, on the departure of the king, 
appealed to Hugh de Lacy for redress, it was agreed that 
a conference should be held on the points at issue be- 
tween them, and a day and place were appointed for that 
purpose^ 

Accompanied on each ttde by a stipulated number 
of attendants, they met at a place called O'Ruarc's Hill, 
or, according to other accounts, the Hill of Tara, near 
Dublin ; and, oaths and sureties having been mutually 
given, the two chiefs, unarmed and apart from all the 
rest, held their conference together, on the top of (he 
hill, assisted but by one unarmed interpreter. While 
they were thus occupied, the soldiers who bad accom- 
panied O^Ruarc remained in the vaHey, at a little dis- 
tance ; while a small band of about^ seven or eight 
knights who under the command of Griffytb, the nephew 
of Maurice Fitz-Gerald, formed part of the guard of De 
Lacy, had ascended the hill, ready mounted and armed 
with their shields and lances, for the purpose of being 
near the place of conference, — ^having reason to appre- 

^ The abb^ Geoj^hegan. with the view of makin/i^ out a stronger case 
against the' Gnf^Hsh^as if the story of their wrongs towards Ireland 
needed aid from -the colouring of fiction— has, in place of O'Ruarc, who 
was himself a nsurper of the dominion of Meath, taken upon him to sub- 
stitute, without any authority, O'lMelachlin, the hereditary chief of that 
territory, as having been the prince th\is robbed of his kinadom to enrich 
an Englbh lord. — '* O'MalaghVm, prince h^reditaire de la Alidie, p^n6tr6 
de donlenr & la irue des hostilities qu'on venait d'exercer dans son pays 
natal/' etc.— //is/, dtlrlande^ troisiime part chap. 1. 
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hend treachery od llie part of O'Ruarc. In order lo 
appear as '\{ solely bent upon pastime, this young troop 
conlinued all the time to tilt at each other, as in the tour- 
naments of their own country, occasionally wheeling 
around the spot where the two chieftains stood. 

Their apprehensions, which are ascribed by the chro- 
nicler to a warning dream that had appeared to Grif- 
fylh, on the preceding night, proved not to have been 
without foundation. Whether by a preconcerted design, 
or, as appears more probable, in the irritation of the 
moment, O'Ruarc retiring, under some pretence, to the 
brow of the hill, made a signal to his soldiers in the 
valley to join him, and then returned towards De Lacy.* 
ButMaurice Fitz-Gerald,who, remembering his nephew's 
dream, had observed watchfully the movements of the 
Irish chief, now seeing him advance with pale visage and 
hurried strides, holding an axe uplifted threateningly in 
his hand,^ instantly drew his own sword, and calling out 
to De Lacy to save himself, rushed forward in his 
defence. Before, however, he could reach the spot, 
O'Ruarc had aimed a blow at the English lord, which 
the interpreter, rushing in bravely between them, caught 
on his own arm, and fell mortally wounded. Twice 
did De Lacy fall in endeavouring to escape ;f and was 
only saved by the valour of Fitz-Gerald, who opposed 
his sword to the axe of the Irish prince. Meantime 
GrilTyth, with his troop of knights, having been sum- 
moned to the spot by the shout of his gallant kinsman, 
arrived at the same moment with the band of infantry 

* No decisive conclasion aa to bis hostile intentions coold fairly be 
drawn from this circnmstnnce, it being the custom of the Irish, in those 
times, accordinf^ to Giraldus, to carr^ an axe in the^ hand, wherever 
they went, as familiarly as a walking-stick : — *' Semper in mana qaasi pro 
baculo securini bajiiliint" He then pnns, in his nsnal style, on this formi- 
dable habit: — ^ A secnribiis itaqne nulla secnritas: si securnm te reputes 
securim senties. Te sponte in periculnm mittis : si securim admittis, et 
/secnritatem amittis." Topog. Dist. 3., c. 21. 

f " Ob fiieae maturationem Hago de Lacy bis retro cadens." Stani- 
hnrat, in his Kngiish zeal, soppresses altogether De Lacv's endeavoar Co 
escape; and the Gnglinh translator of Giraldus thus colours it ov^r: — 
' * In which skirmishing Hrgh de I.acie was twice felled to the gronnd." 

II. *l\ 
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which O'Ruarc had called up out of the valley. Seeing 
these well-appointed horsemen, and fearing that his in- 
fantry would be unable to stand their onset, the Irish 
prince endeavoured to escape by mounting a horse which 
some of his attendants had brought to him. But, while 
in the very act of mounting, both himself and his horse 
were pierced through and through by one violent thrust 
of Griffyth's lance, and fell dead together. The three 
attendants also, who, in the face of such dangers, 
had endeavoured to aid his escape, were cut down on 
the spot; and the rest of his followers flying dispersed 
in every direction, were most of them taken and slaugh- 
tered. 

The corpse of O'Ruarc himself was beheaded, the 
body buried with the heels upwards, and the head, 
after hanging some time over one of the gates of Dublin, 
was sent into England to the king. This insulting 
treatment of the remains of one of their most popular 
princes was to the Irish even more galling than the 
wrong previously inflicted upon him; as it showed 
that even to remonstrate against injustice was by their 
new masters accounted an unpardonable and ignominious 
crime. In the chance conflict which led to his death, 
— even judging from the account given of it by one of 
the most prejudiced of chroniclers, — it would surely be 
difficult to assert that the blame of originating the fray 
was not fully as much imputable to the English as to 
the Irish. The great and sole crime, therefore, of 
O'Ruarc was that he, a native prince, holding from the 
monarch of his own country a large territory by^ift, had 
dared to question the right of an intrusive foreign king 
to deprive him of this territory and bestow it upon one 
of his own subjects. 

On the departure of the king for England, Strongbow 
look up his abode at Ferns, the ancient residence of the 
Leinster kings, and there celebrated the marriage of his 
daughter with Robert de Quincy, giving as her dowry 
the territory of the Duffreys in the county of Wexford^ 
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and soon after appoiDting her husband to the high office 
ofconstable and standard-bearer of Leinster. His son-in- 
law's tenure, however, of these civil and military ho- 
nours,^ was but of very short duration. In consequence 
of the refusal of O'Dempsey O'FaHy, a lord of Leinster, 
to attend his court, Strongbow inarched a body of troops 
into thBt chieftain's territory, and, finding his progress 
unresisted, spread desolation wherever he went. On his 
returning, however, laden with booty, towards Kildare, 
just after the vanguard commanded by himself had pas- 
sed through a defile which lay in their way, O'Dempsey, 
who had hovered for some time unperceived around 
them, fell suddenly upon their rear, and, in the fury of 
the first assault, Robert de Quincy with a. number of 
his knights was slain, and the standard of Leinster fell 
into the hands of the assailants. 

However much the earl may have mourned for the 
loss of his son-in-law, the disgrace, for the first time, 
thus brought upon the English arms, and the probable 
effect of such an occurrence in giving encouragement 
to the Irish, could hardly have affected him with much 
less real concern. But no time was left to repair the 
disaster ; as, shortly after, he received orders from the 
king, who was then in France, requiring that he should 
join him instantly with a reinforcement in that country, 
where all the means he could muster together were 
now wanting to oppose the formidable league 'which 
his own sons had been the chief instruments in arraying 
against his power. This royal mandate the earl promptly 
obeyed, though risking, by his departure at so critical a 
moment, the safety of his yet unsettled possessions ; and 
so satisfied was Henry with this proof of his alacrity 
and zealy that he gave him, soon after his arrival, the 
custody of the castle of Gisors, the most important of all 
his frontier fortresses. 

* *' Bj the banner and ensini of Leinster is meant the military govern- 
neniof it; as the oonstableship waf the oiyil anthority thereof '~No^« 
ofHarrif on Regan, 
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Taught thus early to see, in the misforlunes of their 
Eughsh rulers, some opentng of hope for themselves, 
the Irish exulted to hear of the storm that was now gather- 
ing around the king; and openly disavowing their late 
submissions, seemed to be bent on availing themselves 
of Strongbow^s absence to break out into general revolt. 
A spirit of discontent, too, had arisen in the English 
army, which promised to be favourable to their views. 
Hervey of Mount-Maurice, the chief in command, had 
rendered himself unpopular among the soldiers; while 
Raymond le Gros, who acted under him, and was of a 
far more conciliatory and attaching nature, had won for 
himself the favour and affections of all. Hence a jea- 
lousy arose in the mind of the former, which disturbed 
and embittered the whole of their intercourse and pre- 
vented their acting together with the concert necessary 
to success. The serious mischief that might have re- 
sulted to the English cause, from this want of concord 
at head-quarters, was prevented by the return of Strong- 
bow from France. Thinking his presence to be now 
more wanting in Ireland, Henry had dispensed with his 
further services abroad, and sent him back with increased 
power , having invested him with the office of viceroy 
of the kingdom, and bestowed on him also the city of 
. Waterford, together with a castle near Wicklow.* 

Strongbow,on assuming his high office, found it beset 
with considerable difficulties. The troops had for want 
of pay and subsistence become mutinous, and attributing 
much of the hardships they suffered to his uncle, Hervey 
of Mount-Maurice, they at length presented themselves 
in a body before the earl, desiring that Raymond ie Gros 
should be appointed to command them; and threatening, 
if their request should not be granted, either to return 
to their own country, or else join the forces of the Irish, 
who were now, in every part of the island, taking up 



* Vt viri iotegerrimi iDdiiftriam acaeret, GneBfordiam ei'et caatellinn 
Wickloense io perpetaam Maigoavit^ Stanihurst. 
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arms/ However fatal to all diseipline was the com- A. D. 
pliance with demands thus urged, Strongbow had now no **^ 
other alternative, and their favourite officer, Raymond, 
was again placed at the head of the army.f 

Knowing that plunder was their primary object, and 
that the wretched natives must pay the price of his po- 
pularity, Raymond led the troops directly into the heart 
of Ophally , and there allowed them to ravage and plunder 
at their pleasure. Rut, this indulgence having only 
whetted their zest for further spoil, they made an ir- 
ruption also into Munster; and, taking for granted that 
the inhabitants of Lismore were opulent, from their 
commerce with the neighbouring cities of Waterford and 
Cork, they entered and sacked thatvenerable town,:{:and 
extended their pillage through the whole district belong- 
ing to it. Finding some boats just arrived from Water- 
ford, at Lismore, they embarked on board of them the 
greater part of their plunder, and sent them, under the 
conduct of an officer named De Rutherford, to Youghal. 
Rut while waiting there for a westerly wind to convey 
them to Waterford, they were attacked, in the mouth 
of the river, by a fleet of two and thirty barks, which 
the citizens of Cork had sent out to intercept them. A • 



* Hibern. Expugnat. 1. 2. c. 1. 
+ Ibid. 1. 9. c. 2. 

I If aoy reliance oiay be placed on the accounts given by continental 
scDolars of the famous Irish saint CaUialdos, the school^ or university, for 
which Lismore was celebrated, might boast as early a date as the seventh 
century, and was at that time, according to these anthontjes, frequented by 
students from various parts of Europe, all flocking to hear the lectures of 
the yonng and holy Cathaldns. Thus, in the poetical Life of this saint by 
Bonaventnre Moroni : — 

"^ Jam videas populos quos abluit advena Rhenus, 
Qnosqne sub occidno collustrat cardine mundi 
Phoebus^ Lesmoriain venisse ; ut jura docentis 
Ediscant, titnlisque sacrent melioribns aras.'' 

Though this ypem may be questioned as historkal authority^ and was, 
therefore, not cited by me when treating of the eany schools of Ireland, 
in the First Volume of this Work (See chapters 12, 13, and 14); yet, as af- 
fording proof of the celebrity of those schools on the Continent (more espe- 
cially that of Lismore), and of the traditional fame of the scnolars sent 
forth by them, the poem of Moroni may be regarded as strong and inte^ 
resting evidence. 

21* 
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sharp action between the two small fleets ensued, in 
which the Irish, we are told, made the onset with stone* 
slings and axes, while the weapon of the opposite party 
was the cross-bow, and their defence the iron corslet* 
The result was victory on the side of the English ; 
the commander of the squadron from Cork fell in the 
action, a number of his ships were taken, and Adam de 
Rutherford, with his booty andprizes, sailed triumphantly 
into Wateriford. 

In the mean time, Raymond, informed of the designs 
of the citizens of Cork, was hastening, with a select body 
of cavalry, to the support of his countrymen, when he 
found himself encountered by Mac Carthy, prince of 
Desmond, who was hurrying, with equal zeal, to. assist 
his vassals of. Cork. After a short action, however, 
the Irish were compelled to retreat, and Raymond pro- 
ceeded, without further interruption, along the sea-coast 
to Waterford , leading along with him a booty of 4000 cows 
and sheep, taken by bis troops in the territory ofLismore.-]- 
Inglorious and trivial as were these enterprises, it is clear 
that to the licence allowed to the soldiery in such ex- 
peditions Raymond chiefly owed his popularity, and 
the exalted station in which it had placed him. But 
further views began now to open upon him ; and his 
ambition rising with his fortune, he ventured to acknow- 
ledge to Strongbow a passion which he had entertained 
for some time towards that nobleman's sister, Basilia, 
and asked at once the double favour of being honoured 
with the hand of this lady in marriage, and of being ap- 
pointed constable and standard-bearer of Leinster.:|: To 
this suit of the aspiring soldier the earFs answer was cold 
and reserved, but at the same time sufiiciently explicit 

* Dam iste lapidibus et securibns acriter impetoDt, illi vero lam 
sagittis qoain laminibna ferreis, qaibas abondabant, promptissiroe re- 
•iatebanf — Hibem. Expugnat. ut supra. 

flbid. 

% Lambeth MS.— -The office, it appears^ copld only be enjoyed by kiiu 
darioff the miDority of an infant daughter, lefl by De Ouincy ; or rather, 
till thia daughter ahoald be married to some one, by whom the duty of it 
conld be performed. 
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to show that with neither of the two requests did he 
mean to comply ; — a repulse which so deeply offended 
the ambitious Raymond, that be instantly threw up his 
commission and retired into Wales, taking with him 
Meyler and others of his followers who had particularly 
distinguished themselves in these Irish wars. 

The command of the forces was now again committed A. D. 
by Strongbow to his kinsman, Hervey of Mount-Maurice, 
who being desirous of regaining the favour of the army, 
advised an attack, with a strong force, on the territories 
of Donald O'Brian, who had lately manifested a spirit of 
revolt. As if to confirm, however, Hervey's fame for 
ill-luck, this expedition, though commanded jointly by 
him and Strongbow, was unfortunate in almost all its 
results. A reinforcement from the garrison of Dublin, 
which the earl had ordered to join him at Cashel, having 
rested for a night at Ossory on their march, were sur- 
prised, sleeping in their quarters, by a strong party, 
under Donald O^Brian, and the greater number of them 
put, almost unresistingly, to the sword. Finding his 
projects completely foiled by this disaster, Strongbow 
hastened to shut himself up in Waterford, while, in all 
parts of the country, the Irish, as if at a signal given, 
rose up in arms; and, even of the chieftains who had 
pledged their allegiance to Henry, many, following the 
example of the descendant of their great Brian, set up 
the standard of revolt. 

Among others who at this crisis cast off their fealty, 
is said to have been Donald Kavenagh, the son of the late 
king Dermot,* and hitherto faithful to the race which 
had patronised his ever to be remembered father. Even 
the monarch Roderic himself, conceiving the moment 
to be favourable for an effort to recover Meath, made an 
irruption, suddenly, with a large confederate force, into 
that province, from which Hugh de Lacy was then 
absent, and, destroying all the forts built by that lord, 

* Leiand, who quotes as his aathoritjr, Annal Ult. MS. 
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laid waste the whole country to the very confines of 
Dublin. Hugh Tirrel, who had been left to act for De 
Lacy, finding himself unable to defend the castle of Trim, 
demolished the fortifications and burned it down, as he 
did also the castle of Duleek, and escaped with his sol- 
diers to Dublin. 

Alarmed by the spread of this rebellious spirit among 
the natives, and fearing the probable revival of mutiny 
in his own army, Strongbow was left no other resource, 
however mortifying the necessity, than to askof Raymond 
to return and resume his command, assuring him at the 
same time that the hand of Basilta should immediately 
be granted to him on his arrival/ Such a triumph, at 
once to love and pride, was far too tempting to admit 
of parley or hesitation; With a force hastily collected, 
consisting of about 30 knights, all of his own kindred, 
100 men-at-arms, and 300 archers, Raymond, taking 
with him also his brave kinsman, Meyler, embarked in 
a fleet of fifteen transports, and arrived safe in the port 
of Waterford. So critically was this relief timed, that, 
at the very moment when (he ships appeared in sight, 
sailing before the wind, with the ensigns of England 
displayed, the citizens of Waterford, provoked by the 
tyranny and exactions of the garrbon, were about 
to rise and put all the English in the city to death. 
Landing his troops without any opposition, Raymond 
conducted the earl, with the whole of his force, to Wex- 
ford, where, a short time after, his nuptials with the 
noble lady Basiiia were, in the midst of pomp and re- 
joicings, celebrated. How imminent had been the danger 
from which Raymond's arrival had rescued Strongbow 
and his small army, was made manifest soon after their 
departure, when the rage of the citizens, repressed but 
for the moment, again violently broke forth, and a general 



* The rabstance of the letter addretsed by him to Raymond on the oc- 
casion, is thos given by Giraldus : — ^ Inspectis Uteris istis nobis in manu 
forti subvenire non differas : et desiderinm tuum in Basiiia sorore mea tibi 
legitime copalanda, kc. 
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massacre of all the English took place, — with the excep- 
tion only of the garrison left in Reginald's tower, which, 
though few in number, succeeded ultimately in regaining 
possession of the town.* 

Scarcely had the nuptials of Raymond and Rasilia 
been celebrated, when, intelligence arriving of the ad- 
vance of Roderic towards Dublin, the bridegroom was 
forced to buckleon hastily his armour, and take the field 
against that prince. But, added to the total want, in 
Roderic himself, of the qualities fitted for so trying a 
juncture, the very nature of the force under his com- 
mand completely disqualified it for regular or protracted 
warfare; an Irish army being, in those times, little better 
than a rude, tumultuous assemblage, brought together 
by the impulse of passion, or the prospect of plunder, 
and, as soon as sated or thwarted in its immediate object, 
dispersing again as loosely and lawlessly as it had as- 
sembled. In this manner did the army of the monarch 
now retire, having overrun that whole province as far as 
the borders of Dublin ; and there remained for Raymond 
but the task of restoring the disturbed settlers to their 
habitations, while to Tyrrel fell the charge of repairing 
and rebuildiogf the numerous forts which had been 
damaged and demolished by the Irish. 

With the hand of Basilia de Clare, Raymond received 
from the earl, as her dowry, the lands of Idrone, Fethard, 
and Glascarrig, and was likewise appointed by him to the 
high office of constable and standard-bearer ofLeinster. 
It is said to have been also on this occasion that he was 
made possessor of that great district in Kilkenny, called, 
after him, Grace's Country ;^ — the cognomen of Gros, 
which he transmitted to his descendants, being changed, 
in later times, to Gras, and at last, Grace. 

Conscious that his fame and influence with the sol- 
diery could only be maintained by ministering constantly 

* Hibeni. ExpugDat. 1. 2 c 4. 

t At Castle Knock, in the neighboarhood of Dnblin, there are still the 
remains of a castle, said to have been bnilt by Hagh Tyrrel. 
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to their rapacity, Raymond now turned his eyes to Li- 
merick as affording temptations in the way both of ra- 
pine and revenge. The achievement of Brian, the prince 
of that district, the preceding year, in cutting off Strong- 
bow's expected reinforcement at Ossory, had marked 
him out as a special object of vengeance ; and it was 
therefore resolved that his dominionsshould be attacked, 
and Limerick itself, if possible, taken by storm. This 
was found, however, to be no easy enterprise, as that 
town, being built upon an island, was then encompassed 
round by the river Shannon. On approaching the bank, 
the troops hesitated, alarmed by the rapidity of the 
current ; when Raymond's cousin, the valiant Meyler, 
crying out, '^ Onward, in the name of St. David T' spurred 
his horse into a part of the current that was fordable ; 
and, followed at first but by tour other knights, he suc- 
ceeded in gaining the opposite bank, amidst a shower of 
stones and arrows from the walls, which hung over tbe 
margin of the river. Taking courage from this bold 
example, the remainder of the troops then forded the 
stream with the loss of but one knight and two horsemes 
of inferior rank ; while the citizens, struck with alarm 
at such daring, deserted not only the bank, but the walls 
and rampart itself, and fled into the city. The usual 
excesses of slaughter and plunder ensued ; and Raymond, 
leaving behind him a sufiicient force to garrison the 
place, returned, with the remainder of his army, into 
Leinster. 
A. D. It was about this time that the Bull of pope Adrian, 
^^^^' granting the kingdom of Ireland to Henry II., and ob- 
tained by this sovereign from the holy see as far back 
as the year 1151, was for the first time publicly an- 
nounced to his Irish subjects.^ He had, in the interval, 
obtained also a brief from Alexander III. confirming 

* Hibern. Ezpngnat. 1. 1. c. 6. Ware's Annals, ad ann. 1775. Lanigao, 
chap. 29. § 7— By Leland, the promulgation of this Bull, and all the tram- 
actioDs, connected with it, are placed, without any groands or aathority 
that I can discover, so late as 1777. 
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(be grant made by the former pope, and under the same 
condition of the payment of the Peter- pence. His chief 
motive for solong delaying the promulgation of Adrian's 
bull is supposed to have been the fear lest certain 
aspersions contained in that instrument, as well on the 
morals as the religious doctrines of the people of Ireland, 
might cause irritation, among both the clergy and laity, 
and prevent that quiet submission to his claims which 
he then expected. The present rebellious temper of the 
Irish completely falsified this hope ; and the influence 
of the clergy being now the only medium through which 
he could act on the minds and affections of the people, 
and endeavour to incline them to his government, the 
papal authority was thus late resorted to by him as a means 
of^nlisting the great body of the clergy in his service. 

The persons appointed to carry these documents 
to Ireland were, William Fitz-Aldelm, and Nicholas, 
the prior of Wallingford ; and a synod of bishops being 
assembled, on their arrival, the papal grants were there 
publicly read. After performiog their appointed com^ 
mission, the prior and Fitz-Aldelm repaired to the king, 
who was then in Normandy, for the purpose of reporting 
to him the state of his kingdom of Ireland, and ex- 
plaining the causes from whence its increased disorders 
had sprung. As from Hervey these royal commissioners 
had chiefly derived their knowledge and views of 
the subject, their representations would probably be 
tinctured with the feeUng of jealousy which that offi- 
cer entertained towards his popular rival. They were, 
however, not perhaps very remote from the truth, 
when they accused Raymond of having converted the 
English army into a mere band of freebooters, whose 
continued depredations had driven into revolt not only 
the natives themselves, but even the more friendly dis- 
posed population of the Dano-Irish towns. To this, on 
Hervey's authority, they added the serious and startling 
charge, that Raymond intended, with the aid of the 
army, to usurp the dominion of the whole island, and 
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had even bound his soldiers to assist him by secret and 
treasonable oaths. Giving full credit, as it appears, to 
this intelligence, Henry resolved to recall so dangerous 
a subject ; and with that view, sent over two lords of his 
court, in the spring of the year, to Ireland, ordering 
them to bring him with them into Normandy ; while at 
the same time two other noblemen, who accompanied 
them, were charged to remain with the earl, aud assist 
him with their counsels. 

On receiving the orders of his sovereign, Raymond 
lost not a moment in preparing to obey them ; and there 
was now wanting only a fair wind for his departure, 
when intelligence arrived that O'Brian of Thomond, the 
ever active enemy of the English power, had surrounded 
Limerick with a large force, and that, all the provisions 
laid in for the garrison having been exhausted, they were 
reduced to the last extremity. Strongbow, conscious 
of the critical position in which this event placed 
him, ordered his forces to be immediately mustered, 
and prepared to march, at theirhead, for the succour of 
the town. But a new triumph awaited the popular 
general. The troops refused to march under any other 
leader; and theearl, afterconsulting with the king's com- 
missioners and receiving their ^stnction, in consideration 
of the emergency of the occasion, requested of Raymond 
to take the command of the expedition. To this, the 
general, with well-feigned reluctance, consented ; the 
troops saw in his power the triumph of their own ; and 
he was now again at the head of an army in whose minds 
good fortune was identified with his name. The force 
he at present had under his command consisted of four- 
score heavy-armed cavalry, 200 horse, and 300 archers ; 
and the already too common spectacleof Irishmen fighting 
in the ranks of foreigners against their own countrymen 
was exhibited on this occasion; — the detachment being 
joined, on its march, by some bands of Irish infantry, 
under the chiefs of Ossory and Kinsale, whom family 
feuds had rendered inveterate against O'Brian. 
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Before Ihe arrival of this force at Cashel, they learned 
that the Irish, on hearing of their approach, had raised 
the siege of Limerick, and, taking up their position in 
a defile, near Cashel, through which the English ai^my 
must pass, had there strongly entrenched themselves. 
Raymond, on learning this intelligence, pushed forward; 
and when, upon arriving in sight of the enemy's position, 
he proceeded coolly and deliberately to prepare for the 
attack, the prince ofOssory, who, having been accustomed 
to the impetuous onsets of his own countrymen, mistook 
this quiet for irresolution or fear, addressed an en- 
couraging speech to the English troops, exhorting them 
to behave, on that day, in a manner worthy of their 
former exploits, and adding this extraordinary menace 
— " If you conquer, our axesshall co-operate with your 
swords, in sharply pursuing and slaying the fugitive 
enemy. But should you be vanquished, then shall these 
same weapons of ours, which never strike but on the 
conquering side, be as certainly turned against you.'* 
The assault, however, proved as successful as the pre- 
paration for it had been cool and determined ;* Meyler 
Fitz-Henry, who led the vanguard into the pass, having 
broken, at a single charge, through all the defences 
opposed to him. 

The results of this victory, which was attended with 
great slaughter of the Irish, proved also in other re- 
spects important; as not only had Limerick been relieved 
by it, but the brave O'Brian, at length exhausted by his 
long and fruitless struggle, was now induced to ask for 
peace; and, with that view, proposed a conference with 
the English general. At the same time, Roderic also, re- 
pentant, as it would seem, of his late inroads into Meath, 
solicited an interview, with the like object; and the 
precautions used in arranging the parley, showed how 

* ^ I presume^'' says lord Lyttelton, ^ that in tliis and other assaults of 
eDtrencnments, or any fortified places, the English horsemeo dismoaoted, 
and fought on foot, sword in hand ; cavalry not being proper for stich 
operations." 

11. 25 
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little the parties engaged in it were disposed to place 
confidence in each other; — the monarch, Roderic, who 
had come for the purpose with an escort of boats down 
the Shannon, having taken up his station on the western 
shore of Lough Dearg, while the prince of Thomond 
and his train fixed themselves in a wood on the oppo- 
site side of the lake ; and the place chosen by the Eng- 
lish general was near Killaloe, at an equal distance from 
both. The result of the parley, so cautiously conducted, 
was, that the two princes renewed their fealty to Henry, 
and gave hostages for a more faithful observance of 
their respective engagements in future. 

Scarcely had Raymond thus signalised his military ad- 
ministration, by receiving on one day the submission of 
the king ofConnaught and the prince of Thomond, when 
he found himself called upon to assist !Vr Arthur, prince 
of Desmond, whose son had rebelled against him, and 
nearly succeeded in effecting his expulsion from his do- 
minions. This request being accompanied by offers, as 
tempting to the general himself as to his followers, of 
rich gifts, abundant plunder, and liberal pay, the re- 
quired aid was promptly given, and the prince of Des- 
mond, released from the prison into which his own son 
had cast him, took ample revenge, by depriving the 
son of his head. In return for the important service 
thus conferred upon him, M' Arthur bestowed upon his 
gallant deliverer a large territorial possession in that 
part of Desmond called Kerry .^ After so full a flow 
of success, no further thoughts were, of course, enters 
tained of removing Raymond from the country, or de* 
priving him of a post which there appeared no other 
so eminently qualified to fill. 
A. D. An important event occurred at this period, the 
11^^- conclusion of a treaty between Henry and the Irish 



* This property RaytnoDcl settled upon his yoao^r son Maurice, who 
i>ecaine, in riffbt of it, lord of Lixnaw ; and was the ancestor and firander 
of the Fitz*Maurice family, oCwhickihe marquis of Lansdowne, os rari 
4>f Kerry, in now the repiesenlaUiie. 
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moDarch, which owes its importance, however, far 
less to any practical consequences that have ever re- 
sulted from it, than to its bearing on the question once 
so warmly and uselessly agitated, as to the nature and 
extent of the right of dominion which the King of Eng- 
land at that time acquired over Ireland. Even had 
Roderic been a prince capable of grappling with adverse 
fortune, the nature of the armies he had to depend 
upon, and the constant defection of his subordinate 
princes, must have left him hopeless of ultimate success 
in a prolonged struggle against the English, however a 
desperate spirit of patriotism might have urged him 
still to persevere. But the Irish monarch was of no 
such heroic mould. To preserve his province from 
further ravage, and secure, by timely submission, 
favourable terms from the English king, were now the 
great and sole objects of his policy. Accordingly, in the 
course of this year, he sent over to England an embassy^ 
empowered to negociate, in his name, with Henry, 
consisting [of Catholicus, archbishop of Tuam, Concors, 
abbot of St. Brendan's, and '* Master" Laurence (as the 
excellent archbishop is styled), chancellor of the Irish 
king. These plenipotentiaries having, about Michaelmas, 
waited on Henry at Winsdor, a grand council was there 
held by extraordinary summons, and a solemn conven- 
tion ratified, of which the terms were as follows : — * 

Henry granted to his liegeman, Roderic, that, as 
long as he continued faithfully to serve him, he should 
be a king under him, ready to do him service, as his 
vassal, and that he should hold his hereditary terri- 
tories as firmly and peaceably as he had held them 
before the coming of Henry into Ireland. He was 
likewise to have under his dominion and jurisdiction all^ 
the rest of the island, and the inhabitants thereof, 
kings and princes included, and was bound to oblige 
them to pay tribute, through his hands, to the king of 
England, preserving to that monarch his other rl^Vv^s. 

* The exceptions will be foond Bpeci&ed fki^t^vis^A. 
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These kings, princes, etc., were likewise to hold peaceable 
possession of their principalities * as long as they 
remained Faithful to the king of England, and pay him 
their tribute, and all other rights through the king of 
Connaught's hands, — saving in all things the honour 
and prerogative of both these kings. And, in case that 
any of them should rebel against the king of England, 
or against Roderic, and refuse to pay their tribute or 
other duties, in the manner before prescribed, or should 
depart from their fealty to the king of England, the 
king of Connaught was then authorised to judge them, 
and, if requisite, remove them from their governments 
or possessions; and, should his own power not be 
sufficient for that purpose, he was to be assisted b; 
the English king's constable and his household.^ The 
annual tribute demanded of Roderic, and the Irish at 
large, was a merchantable hide for every tenth head 
of cattle killed in Ireland. 

It will be seen by these articles, that the amount of 
power and jurisdiction still left in the hands of Roderic 
was considerable; but, with respect to the territories 
within which he could exercise these powers, strict limits 
were laid down ; nor in any of those districts imme- 
diately under the dominion of the king of England and 
his barons, was Roderic allowed to interfere, or to claim 
any authority whatsoever. In this exempted territory, 
which formed what was afterwards called the Pale, 
were comprised Dublin and all its appurtenances, the 
whole of JVIeath and Leinster, besides Waterford, and 
the country from thence to Dungarvon included. 



* At the time of the invasion of Ireland by the English, that coantry vm 
subdivided into several independent provinces, of which the seven follow- 
ifkg were the principal: — Desmond, under the MacCarthys; Thomoodi 
subject to the O'Brians ; Uy-Kinselagh, or Leinster, under the Hy-Kiase- 
Irkd line of Mahons ; the south Hy Niall, or Mcath, under the Clan-ColmaM 
otherwise the G'Malachlins ; the north Hv Niall, under the O'Neills aod 
O'Donnalls; and Hy-Brune, together with Hy-Fiacra, otherwise Connaogbt. 
under the O'Connors."— />tMtfrte/., Sect. 13. 

t Both Leland aud Lyttelton mention "soldiers " here ; but without any 
authority from the orig*'!ial. 
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ADd if any of the Irish (continued the treaty) , who 
had fled from the territories of the kiDg\s barons should 
desire to return thither, they might do so in peace, pay- 
ing the tribute above mentioned, as others did, or per- 
forming the services they -were anciently accustomed to 
perform for their lands, according as their lords should 
think best; and if any of the Irish who were subjects of 
the king of Connaught should refuse to return to him, 
he might compel them to do so, in order that they might 
quietly remain in his land.^ The said king of Connaught 
was, moreover, empowered to take hostages from all 
those whom the king of England had committed 
to him, at his own and the king of England's choice, 
and was to give the said hostages to the king of 
England, or others, at the king's choice; and all those 
from whom these securities were demanded were to 
perform certain annual services to the king of Eng- 
land, by presents of Irish dogs and hawks,f and were 
not to detain any person whatsoever, belonging to any 

* ^Etsi Hybernienses qni aufugerantredire voluerint ad terrain Barouam 
Regis AnglisB, redeant in pace reddendo tributnm praedictnm siciit aUi red- 
dnnt, vel feciendo antiqua servitia que facere aolebantpro terris bjbm ; ei 
hoc tit in arbitrio et voluntate doninoraai suoram. £t si ali^ redire 
nolaerittt ad dominum eomm regem Conactse, ipse cogat eos redire ad ter- 
ram suam, lit ibi maneant et pacem habeant" — Benedict. Abbas. Thus 
translated by Leland, who has entirely^ it will be perceived, mistaken the 
meaning of the whole passage : — "The Irish who had fled from hence (the 
Englisli districts) were to retam, and either to pay their tribute, or to 
perforoi the services required by their tenures, at the option of their imme- 
diate lords ; and if refractory^ Uoderic, at the requisition of their lords, was 
to compel them to return." 

+ The Irish wolf-dm were at a very early period famous ; there being 
little doubt that the Scoiici canes mentioned bv Symmachns, as havinir 
been exhibited at the Circensian games, were ol that peculiar species of 
wolf-dog for which Ireland was once celebrated, but which, after the ex- 
tinction of wolves in that country, came to be neglected, and of co«ne de- 
generated (See Harris on Ware, chap. 32). liie doga mentioned, how- 
ever, among the annual services required of Roderic, were evidently of 
the greyhound kind ; and how great vras the value set apon Irish grey- 
hounds and hawks in the time of Henry VIII. may be judged from a grant 
made by that king to a foreign nobleman, at ** the instant suit,** as it is said, 
of the dike of Albuquerque, of "two goshawkes and four greyhounds, out 
oflrelaod, yearly." 

To Robert^ Barry is attributed by Carve {Lyra sive Anacephal.)^ the 
credit of having first introduced the diversion of hawkinj; into Ireland :— > 
"Fuit hie primus qui accipitres cicuravit atque venandi sea accipitrandi 
Usui assaefecit.'* 
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land or territory of that priace, against bis will and com- 
mandment. 

Such were the articles of this singular treaty, agreed 
upon and ratified in a council of prelates and barons, the 
names of eight of whom are affixed to the document : 
and among these subscribing witnesses is found the pious 
and patriotic Laurence OToole, then archbishop of 
Dublin. By this compact, it was solemnly determined 
that the kings of England should, in all future time, be 
lords paramount of Ireland ; that the fee of the soil 
should be in them, and that all future monarchs of 
Ireland should hold their .dominion but as tenants in 
capite^ or vassals of the English crown. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

False Notions respecting tiie Conquest of Ireland. — First Appointment of 
an Irish Bishop^by Henry. — ^DeathofStrongbow.— Raymond sumrooned 
to Dublin. — Entrusts the Custody of Limerick to O'Brian. — Dishonour- 
able Act of O^Brian. — ^Fits-Aldlem appointed Chief Governor. — Jealousy 
entertained of the Geraldines. — Death of Maurice Fits -Gerald. — Illi- 
beral Conduct of Fitz-Aldelm toward his Sons. — Success of the Irish in 
Meath. — Character of Fitz-Aldlem*s Administration. — Expedition of Dr 

\ Courcy into Ulster. — Council convoked by the Pope's Legate. — ^Dissen- 
sions in the Family ofRoderic. — ^Unsuccessful Expedition of theEi^lish 
into Connaught. — Henry Constitutes his Son John Lord of Ireland.— 
Grants of Lands to Fitz- Stephen and others. — Fitz-Aldelm recalled 
from the .Government — Cogan succeeded by Hugh de Lacy. 

The reciprocal relations of chief and vassal, which 
arose naturally out of military service, and furnished one 
of the two great principles on which the feudal system 
was founded, had already, with its exactions of homage 
and fealty, formed a part, as we have seen, of the po- 
lity of the Irish. Familiarised, therefore, as had been 
their princes and chieftains to the custom of holding 
their territories from superior lords, on conditions of 
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allegiance and homage, there was to them nothing novel 
or startling in the mere forms, as they deemed them, 
of submission by which Roderic now laid the lordship 
of Ireland at the feet of an English prince. But though 
thus acquainted (as were, indeed, most of what are 
called the barbarous nations*) with that part of the po- 
licy of the feudal system which regulated the military 
relations between chief and vassal, they were wholly 
ignorant of its other more important principle, which 
made property the foundation of this mutual tie, and 
bound together lord and tenant by reciprocal obligations 
of protection and service. It is not improbable, there- 
fore, that the general readiness of the Irish princes to 
tender their allegiance to Henryf arose from their habit 
of viewing this ceremony but as a pledge of military 
service, and their entire ignorance of the important and 
permanent change which, in the eyes of Henry's law- 
yers, would be effected in their right and title to their 
respective territories by that ceremony. 

But though, by the treaty between the two kings ac- 
knowledging Henry to be lord paramount of Ireland, 
the sovereignty over that island was transferred to the 
English crown, yet, in point of real power, the king 
of England was no further advanced by it than when, a 
few years before, he had set sail from the Irish shore; 
and, at that period, as a great law authority. Sir J. 
Davies, has declared, he left behind him not one more 
true subject than he had found on his arrival. Within 
the same limited sphere of dominion, extending to not 
more than one third of the kingdom, did the power and 
jurisdiction of the English crown continue to be circum- 
scribed for many centuries after, nmking no impression 
whatever on the laws, language, or customs of the 
great mass of the natives, but remaining an isolated 

* Meaning, in general, all soch as were beyond the bonnds of the Roman 
empire. 

t The English chronicler, William of Neobridge, attribntes, naturally 
enough, the readiness of their submission to fear :— ^ Advento ejus pave- 
factos, sine sanguine Robjogavit." — L. 3. c. 26. 



cotoay, fli the nidblof Ji koidleaBd ef«r rcnstiB^ people. 
And yet to a fbotn^ oa tke soil tkas finked mad pre- 
cMJOf , tke fint admMci of which were, iadeed, ami- 
cafchr yielded to, hoi ks every rorther ioitad contested 
at every step, aUaost dl of the hinoriaoks of these islands, 
from Giraldns^ dowa to Hme, have straagriy aasigiied 
theaaoieaadattnfaatesoraregiriar'^cooqoest.'' How 
imid^ IB the re^ of Jaiacs L, this cmde and short- 
sighted notioB stood id the way of the soooder views 
thea begianii^ to gain ground with rcqiecC to the 
rriatioBs bctae e n the two eomtrics, appears froa the 
argmnents employed hy the king's attorney-general, at 
that period, to disshose the paUtic mind of so vain and 
mideading-a notion. 

Had Ireland resisted, from the first, her invaders widi 
a spirit worthy of her ancient name, and had she, yield- 
ing only to superior force, been at last.effectnall; 
brought nnder, then, indeed, m^l the history of tbe 
two conntries have had to record a eonqaest honourable 
to both ; while both alike would have been spared that 
long train of demorafising conseqoences whieb arose 
ont of the means, as rash and violent as they were 
inefficient, employed to bring Ireland under subjectioB. 
Hence, the confused and discordant rdatioDs in which 
the two races inhabiting her shores necessarily stood 
towards each other, — the one assuming the rights of 
conquest, without any power to enforoe them; the other 
pretendiog to independence, with a foreign intruder in 
tbe very heart of the land : while, to add to all this con- 
fusion, there prevailed in the country two different 
codes of laws, between whose constantly conflicting ordi- 
nances the wretched people were kept distracted, while 
their unprincipled rulers had recourse indifferently to 

* Giraldofl himself, however, though fltyUn^ his history of these wars 
''The Conqneft of Ireland," ia foredl to admit, on coosideriiiff tba result 
of the struggle commemorated by him, that it was a drawn batUe betweea 
the two nations :—** Ut nee ille ad plenmn victor in Palladia hacteoos 
areem victoriosos asceoderit, nee iste vietos oatnino plenss senritulia jogo 
colla solmiiaerit **— Ht^em. Es^pmgnai. I. 3. c. 33. 
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oae or the other, according as it suited the temporary 
purposes of spoliation or revenge. 

It is said of the Norman followers of William the 
Conqueror, that they despised the English for submit- 
ting to them so easily; and such was evidently the 
feeling awakened in their Anglo-Norman descendants 
by the facility with which the Irish gave way to their 
iii*st encroachments. But as soon as these intruders be- 
gan to discover that, however feebly opposed in their ac- 
quisition of the spoil, they were left not a moment of 
peace or security for the enjoyment of it; when they 
found that the Irish '' enemy,*' as if to atone for the 
weak submission of their forefathers, never once slum- 
bered in the task of harassing the despoiler, and ren- 
dering the throne of their ruler a seat of thorns ; then 
was there added to the haughty contempt they had be- 
fore felt for the natives a deep and inveterate hatred ; 
and how far both these feelings were allowed to ope- 
rate, will be seen in the History of the Parliament of 
the English Pale, whose successive enactments against 
the '* mere Irish " exhibit almost every form of insult 
and injury that the combined bitterness of hatred and 
contempt could, in their most venomous conjunction, 
be expected to engender. 

With respect to Henry's alleged '' conquest" of this 
country, how far that able monarch himself was from 
laying any claim to the rights of a conqueror, appears 
from the spirit and terms of his treaty with Roderic ; 
according to which, but two of the five kingdoms of 
which Ireland consisted, and three principal cities, were 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the native monarch, 
while, in all the other parts of the country, the ancient 
authorities and laws remained in full force : the princes 
appointed their own magistrates and officers, retained 
the power of pardoning and punishing malefactors, and 
made war or peace with each other, according to their 
pleasure. 

In the same council which ratified this singular treaty. 
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Henry exercised his first act of authority over the Irish 
Church. As in the subjection of England to the Nor- 
mans, the native clergy were found to be useful in- 
struments, so in those parts of Ireland, beyond the 
English boundary, the influence of the clergy was 
Henry^s chief support. Desirous of strengthening this 
interest, he now appointed a native of Ireland, named 
Angustin, to the bishopric of Waterford, and, recog* 
nising the primatial rights of Cashel, sent him to be con- 
secrated by the archbishop of that see. 
A. D. About this time, the venerable St. Laurence, being at 
"^^' Canterbury, in attendance on the king, escaped narrowly 
a frantic attempt upon his life. Having been requested 
by the monks to celebrate mass, he was proceeding to 
the altar, dressed in his pontificals, when a man of de- 
ranged mind, who had heard of his fame for holiness, 
and thought it would be a meritorious act to confer on 
him the crown of martyrdom, rushed forth upon him 
from the crowd with a large club, and laid him prostrate 
before the altar. On recovering from the effects of 
the outrage, the good archbishop, finding that the king 
had condemned his assailant to death, begged earnestly 
for his pardon, and with some difficulty obtained it. 
1176- Iq (he year 1176, the English colony was deprived, 
by death, of one of its most distinguished and successful 
founders, Richard de Clare, earl of Pembroke, who died 
in Dublin about the end of May, of a cancerous sore in 
his leg. His sister Basilia, who was with him in his 
, last moments, despatched secretly a messenger to Ray- 
mond, who was then in Desmond, with a letter enig- 
matically conveying intelligence of the event. Her 
great tooth, she told him, which had ached so long, was 
now at last fallen out, and she therefore earnestly be- 
sought of him to return to Dublin with all possible 
speed. Feeling how necessary, at such a juncture, was 
the immediate departure of himself and his army for 
Leinster, yet unwilling to abandon Limerick, a con- 
quest redounding so much to his interest and fame. 
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Raymond saw, at length, that he had no other alterna- 
tive than to deliver up that city to Donald O'Brian, to 
aflect reliance on his faith as one of the barons of the 
king, and to exact from him a new oath of fealty, taking 
his chance for the lord of Thomond's observance of it. 

The result was precisely such as, without any great 
stretch of foresight, might have been anticipated. Force 
alone having procured the submission of O^Brian, no 
sooner had the English troops passed over one end of the 
bridge, than they saw the other broken down by the 
Irish, and, at the same time, the city, in all its four 
quarters, was in flames, — having been set fire to by 
command ofO'Brian, in order that Limerick, as he re- 
marked, might never again be made a nest of foreigners.* 
It is said, that when Henry was told of Raymond's con- 
duct respecting Limerick, he pronounced the following 
generous and soldierly judgment upon it : — ** Great 
courage was shown in the taking of the town ; greater 
in the recovery of it; but wisdom only in the abandon- 
ment of it."f 

On the arrival of Raymond in Dublin, the earl's 
remains were interred with the pomp becoming his 
station, in the Cathedral Church of the Holy Trinity, 
now Christ Church, in that city ; —the archbishop Lau- 
rence presiding over the ceremony. 

The political position occupied by Strongbow, in 
relation to Ireland, renders it difScult to sum up, im- 
partially, any general estimate of his character; the very 
same qualities and achievements which won for him the 

* The Abb^ O'Geoghegan, in the fulness of his Irish seal, thns endet* 
yonrs to defend this anchivalrousactofO'Brian : — ^^Cette action d 'O'Brien, 
que les Anglols ont trait^e de perfidie insigne, n'est pas aussi noire qu'elle 
le parait d'abord. II faat observer qae c'etait le d^fant de toot autre 
deienseur qui avait engagi les Anglais a confier cette place k O^Brien. 
Celui-ci ne semblait il pas dispense de reconnoissance pour une confiance 
A laquelle forfoit la necessity? D'ailleurs O'Brien etait naturelleraent le 
maitre de cette contree ; ne semble-t-il pas juste qu'il ns&t de I'unique 
moyenqu'il avait pour l'arracher& d'injustes nsurpatenrs^ et qui ^tait de 
d^truire lenrs places ?'* . , 

* ^ Magnus fuit ansos in agi^rediendo ; mtgor in subveniendo ; sed sai- 
pienta solum in deseroDdo.'' Hibem, Expugnai, 1. 3. c. 15. 
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eulogies of one party, having drawn down on his me- 
mory, from the ether, the most bitter censure and hate. 
What his own countrymen have lauded as vigour and 
public spirit, those who were the victims of his stern 
policy have pronounced to be the grossest exaction and 
tyranny. Full allowance, of course, is to be made for 
the difficulties and odium of such a position; and where 
there are great or shining qualities to divert censure 
from the almost unavoidable wrongs which a military 
adventurer in a foreign land is, by the very nature of 
his mission, led to inflict, the historian, in such cases, 
may fairly suffer his judgment to relax into some degree 
of leniency in its verdict. 

The splendid results, as far as regarded his own per- 
sonal power and enrichment, which arose ont of Strong- 
bow's Irish expedition, threw round his career that sort 
ofspurious lustre, which great success, however attained, 
is almost always sure to impart ; and that this success, 
as well as the courage by which it was achieved, recom- 
mended him to Henry's favour, appears from that prince 
having called in his aid when pressed by the dangers 
he was exposed to by the rebellion of his two sons. But 
here all the grounds on which we can rest any favourable 
opinion of Strongbow's character are exhausted ; nor 
does he appear to have possessed any one great or 
elevating quality, by which the views that first prompted 
his enterprise could be ennobled, or the means which 
he adopted for their accomplishment can be palliated. 
Even in warfare — the walk where his talents most 
shone — it is evident that he was wanting in one of the 
chief requisites of a general, the power of originating 
plans of military operations; as we learn, from a most 
flattering painter of his character, Gerald of Cambria, 
that all his enterprises were advised and planned (or 
him by others, and that he never of himself ventured 
upon any movement in the field. 

How strong was the traditional impression of the 
cruelty of his character, appears from the tale told — 
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whether truly or not appears more than doubtful — of 
his inhuman conduct towards his son. Thi» youtit, as 
already has been stated, having been alarmed by the 
war-cry of the Irish,* at the battle of the Pass, in 
Idrone, fled in a panic to Dublin, and there announced 
that Strongbow and his army had all been destroyed. 
When assured, however, of his mistake, he hastened to 
join the earl in his camp, and was cheerfully congratu- 
lating him on his victory, when the inhuman father drew 
his sword, and, as the tradition runs, cut the ill-fated 
youth in two.f 

The taste for founding and endowing religious esta- 
blishments, which prevailed at this time among the chiefs 
of both nations, presented a painful contrast to the 
scenes of blood and havoc in which they were almost 
daily engaged ; more especially as the wealth employed 
for such pious uses was, in general, the unholy produce 



* See Harris on Ware, Antiq. chap. 21. sect. 3. Harris, by the way, 
has done injustice here to Staninarst, in numbering him among those who 
subscribed to the Oadelian, or Milesian, legend ; that writer's views on 
the subject being, as the following passage will show, such as most men of 
any sense, if they give but fair play to their understanding, must take : — 
" Habuerint Scoti, sicut et plurimsB quondam nationes, que jam nunc cele- 
britate famse in magno nomine sunt, sua quasi cunabula, aliqna barbarie in- 
fnscata, Et hoc prudentius esset confiteri, qn^ro commentitia hac remm 
gestarum gloria, seipsos apud imperitos venditare." — De Reh, Hibem. 

The misrepresentation which Harris has given of Stanihursf s opinions be 
took npon trust from Spenser (View of the State of Ireland), who hat 
himself hazarded an explanation of the cry " Farrah,'' which is hardly less 
absurd than the other. ^ Here also," he says, ** lyeth open another maiUH 
festproofe that the Irish bee Scythes, or Scots, for in all their encounters 
they use one very common word, crying Ferragh, Ferragh, which is a 
Scottish word, to wit, the name of one of the first kings of Scotland, called 
Feragus, or Fergus." 

j ^ This tradition," says Leiand, ^ receives some countenance from the 
ancient monument in the cathedral of Dublin, in which the statue of the son 
of Strongbow is continued only to the middle, with the bowels open and 
supported by the hands. But as thu monument was erected some cen- 
turies afler the death of Strongbow, it is of the lesd authority. The Irish 
annals," he adds, ^ repeatediv mention the earPs son as engaged in several 
actions posterior to this perioa." 

Staninnrst mentions that, by the falling in of a part of the cathedral in the 
year 1568, this monument was very mncn injurea, but through the care of 
Sir Henry Sidney was afterwards repaired and restored ,-^^Coactis fabris 
marmoreom imrentis et nati tymbon singulari opere artificioqae interpo- 
landum cnravit." 
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of jfoliatkMi amd wmmg. We have already seen that 
fklraitor, Dermol, wm ibosI liberal in his endowmeot 
of rdgioBS hoascs; and Us son-in-law, SCrongbow, 
fMamimg in his footslepa, banded at Kilmainham, 
near Dublin^ a priory for knights of the order of 
StJohnof Jerasalem.* Bnt how little even this lord's 
mnnifioence to the chnrdi eoold eonctliate respect for 
his memory, appears from the terms in whidi an Elfish 
chronicler, of his own times, speaks of his death: ^He 
carried to the grave vrith him," says WiUiam of Nea- 
bridge, ** no part of those Irish spoUs he had coveted so 
eagerly after in life, patting to risk even his eiemai 
salvation to amass them; batatlast, leaving to nnthadk- 
fol heirs all he had acquired throng so mudi toil and 
danger, he afforded by his fate a salutary lesson to man- 
kind ''t Strongbow left by his wife Eva, the dangbter 
of Dermot, king of Leinster, an only diild,:^ named 
Isabel, heiress of all his vast possessions, and afterwards 
married to WiUiam Mareschall, earl of Pembroke. 

On Strongbow's death, the two English noUemei 
who had been sent by Henry to assist him in his govern- 
meotretorned to that prince, leaving in Raymond's 
hands all the authority of the state till the will of ike 
sovereign should be known. As no opportunity, 

. * ** TheBobleloQiider,'' mq9 AnthdaH, ''Itfid eofeoffed the pnoriatlie 
whole lands of KiliDaiiibam.>'/lfait Biiem. He adds that "^kiw Uemrrll 
kttriag enfeoffiid Hogli Tirell the elder in the lands of KilKahalbck, 
^Mkmt appnrtenaoces, togetherwHIi the moiety of the river Lifty m 
ior M the water-coone near the gallowa, Hogh bestowed the said lands on 
tha prior of this hospital. 



dlbos ; salnbrem qooqiie mnltis ex soo occasn dodnnam reliant. — Rtr. 
Angl 1. 2. c. 26. 

% There is some confosion in the accounts civen by different hIatoiiaBi 
of the nomber and ses of the children Strongbow left behind him. The 
chronicler Diceto stales, in opposition to all the known facts, that a bo^, 
bjr the fprincess Eva, scarce three years old, was his heir : — ^ Fitiom ?ii 
plane tnennem, ex fiha memorati regis soUatiun relinqoens haBredem." 
Accordioff to lord Lyttelton, he left a son and a daughter, both infiwti. 
Bitt a male child by Eva would have inherited, of coarse, the Irish pos- 
sessions } and any soof the earl might have had by a former wile were no 
loager imants. 



I 
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however, had yet been afforded for a refutation of the 
charges advanced against Raymond, 4he king's jealousy 
of the influence of that officer still remained unabated. 
Accordingly, he sent into Ireland, as his justiciary, or 
viceroy, William Fitz*Aldelm, attended by a guard of 
ten knights of his own household, and having under his 
order, with each a similar train, John de Courcy, Ro- 
bert Fitz-Stephen, and Milo de Cogan ; all of whom 
had served the king gallantly, both in England and 
France. On being apprised of their arrival, Raymond 
hastened to meet them, on the borders of Wexford, 
with a chosen body of cavalry ; and having received 
them with all due marks of respect^ went through the 
ceremony of delivering up to the deputy all the cities 
and castles held by the English, as well as the hostages 
of the princes or chieflains of Ireland committed to his 
keeping. 

A proof of the jealousy already entertained of the 
Oeraldine family, of which Raymond was one of the 
earliest and noblest ornaments, is mentioned by the 
chronicler as having occurred during this ceremonial. 
On seeing him approach at the head of so fine a troop 
of young men, all of their leader's own kindred, bearing 
the same coat of arms emblazoned on their shields, and 
all mounted on beautiful horses, which they coursed 
playfully over the field, Fitz-Aldelm said, in a low voio^ 
to some of his attendants, *< I will shortly cheek tbfit' 
pride, and disperse these shields;"* and from that hottr« 
adds the chronicler, such was the policy pursued, not 
only by Fitz-Aldelm himself, but by every deputy who 
succeeded him. Nor was it long before an opportunity 
for the display of this feeling was furnished by the 
death of Maurice Fitz-Gerald, the original stock from 
whence, by the three sons he leftbehind, have descended 
all the noble and illustrious families of this name in 
Ireland. Scarcely bad the breath left his frame, when 

* ^^ Ad f 008 se verteM, demissa voce^ soparbiam hanc^ inquit, in brcTi 
rompnoMm et elypeos istoa disper^m.''— ffff&em. Eaepugnat. I. 8. c. 15. 
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Fitz-Aldelm seized oa the castle of Wicklowi which 
Strougbow had granted to Maurice Fitz-Gerald for his 
services; and, by way of atonement for this injustice, 
gave to the three sons the small city of Ferns; where, 
however, from the want of strongholds, they were much 
exposed to the incursions of the neighbouring inhabitants. 
They had built, for the security of their territory, a rude 
fortress; but this, by order of Walter Aleman, Fitz- 
Aldelm's nephew, in consequence, it is said, of bribes 
received from the natives, was maliciously razed to the 
ground. 

How unavailing, sometimes, were even such defences 
against sudden attacks, had been seen on a late occasion, 
when the castle of Slane, in Meath, which had been 
granted by De Lacy to Richard le Fleming, having been 
surprised by the Irish chief to whom that principality 
legitimately belonged, the whole garrison and inmates 
of the castle were put to the sword, and Le Fleming 
himself slain. Such alarm did this event spread 
throughout Meath, that the garrisons of three other 
castles, built by the same lord, all quitted them the fol- 
lowing day. 

The unpopularity which attended Fitz-Aldelm's ad- 
ministration may be sufficiently accounted for from its 
general character, without laying much stress on the 
particular charges which have been brought against it 
by the chroniclers; and the simple fact, that he was 
actuated in his government more by political than by 
military considerations, abundantly explains the con- 
temptuous impatience with which he was submitted to 
by the colonists, who, being for the most part armed and 
rapacious adventurers, had hitherto prospered, and 
expected still further to prosper, by the trenchant policy 
of the sword. Among those most impatient of snch 
inaction was Johnde Courcy, abaron second in command 
to Fitz-Aldelm, and gifted with extraordinary prowess 
and daring. Having looked to Ireland as a field of 
spoil and adventure, De Courcy was determined not to 
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be baulked in bis anticipations : So, choosing out of the 
troops under bis command a body of two-and-twenty 
kttigbts, and about three hundred other soldiers, he 
proposed to lead them into the heart of Ulster,— « 
I'egion unvisited yet by the English arms, and therefore 
opening to his fierce ambition a fresh source of aggran- 
disement and military fame. 

At the beginning of the year 1 1 77, in defiance of a pe- 
remptory order from the deputy, De Courcy set out from 
Dublin with this small force, and arrived in four days, 
by a rapid march, at Downpatridc, the metropolis of 
Ulidia,^ or Down, and the residence of the king of that 
territory, Roderic MacDnnlevy. The alarm caused by 
this inroad of foreigners into a country where they had 
hitherto been known but by rumour, and where, trusting 
to their distance from the scene of conflict, the inhabitants 
were unprepared with the means of defence, was at first 
so general and overwhelming, that scarce any resistance 
was made; and the people of the town, unapprised of 
the approach of an enemy till they heard, at day-break, 
the clang<Mr. of the English bugles sounding^ in their 
streets, became helpless victims of the rage and rapacity 
of the soldiery. It happened that the pope^s legate, car- 
dinal Vivian, was then at Downpatrick, having arrived 
there a short time before kom Scotland;:j: and struck with 
horror at this unprovoked aggression, he endeavoured to 
mediate terms of peace between the two parties ; pro- 
posing that De Courcy should withdraw his army from 
Ulidia, on condition of the prince of that country paying 
tribute to Henry. 

This offer De Courcy sternly refused ; and Vivian, 

* Uiidia or Ullah, comprised at tiie most the now coonty of Dowb, and 
«one parts of Antrim. 

f ^Adeo innEpectatos penetraTit, ut ciTea, netu Tacai, BritamiicM 
copias in UHoniam infliKre nuninii somoinriDt, asqae e6 dnm, in variit 
pwtibnii arbis distnrbatis. bncGinaram olaogor prima isoe intomiit.'' Siani- 
Jiurst, 14. 

t Hibern. Expngnat. 1. S. c. 16. Galielm. Neobrlg. \. 3. c. 9. Lelaod 
mistakeDly represents Vimn as having come to iTelaod in the train of i^- 
Aldein, the new jwfticiary. 
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provoked by soch gross iDJostioe, now strenuously 
advised the fjlidian Prince, and even besought him, as 
he valued his blessing, to stand up manfully in defence 
of bis violated territories.* The panic into which Ae 
natives had at first been thrown haying by this tine 
subsided, a large tumultuary force was collected, consst- 
iug of no less, it is said, than ten thousand men; at the 
head of which the king marched to drive the enemy from 
his capital. De Courcy, however, advanced from the 
town to meet them, and a hard-fought battle ensued, in 
which this lord himself and some of bis knights, per- 
formed prodigies of valour, and which ended in the total 
defeat and rout of the Iri6h.f In the course of the 
action, Malachy, the bishop of Down, was taken 
prisoner; but, through the intercession of the cardinal, 
was again set at liberty, and restored to his see. 

With the superstition common to most of the heroes 
of that period, De Courcy persuaded himself that he had, 
by this expedition, fulfilled a prophecy of Merlin, which 
had declared, that a white knight, sitting on a white 
horse, and bearing birds on his shield, would be the 
first that with force of arms would enter and invade 
Ulster. The important battle, ako, which he had now 
gained, was the same predicted, as he fancied, in one of 
St. Columba's prophecies; where it was foretold, that 
so great would be the carnage of the Irish, that the 
enemy would wade up to the knees in their, blood. So 
strongly had the predictions of this saint affected De 
Courcy's imagination,:|: that he always carried about 

^ * ^^ Qui pugnapdumpro patria esse dixit, et pugnatnris cam obsecra- 
tionibus benedixit.'^ Gulieltn. Neubrtg. ut supra. 

f Adopting the improbable stalement of Giraldus respecting this battle, 
that the nnmber of Insh engaged in it was ten thoasand, while their Tictors, 
the English, were not quite four hundred, Stanihnrst yet falls into the gross 
absurdity of praising the militaiy valonr on both sides as equal. Thns, for 
the mere pleasure, as it would seem, of turning a tnr^d sentence, he says, 
''Nnlli parti militaris virtus deest sed victoriae elargitor. Dens," etc. etc. 
Again, ** Uitonienses,at est hominum genus natnr& et usu valde bellicoram, 
nam condncti in armis levum agunt, visis Britannis, non timide ac diffi- 
deoter, fed ordinate et andacter processum efficiunt" 

t According to Staniharst, 3o\iti de Cox»c^ > VciNsab anas^Vik^dA^t i 
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with him a book/ in the Irish language, wherein they 
were written, and slept with it under his pillow; regard- 
ing these prophecies as a sort of "mirror" of the won- 
drous achievements he was himself destined to perform. 
In the month of June following, De Coiircy again defeated 
an army of the Ultonians; and among the English 
wounded in this second conflict, was Armoric of St. 
Laurence, ancestor of the barons of Howth. 

While John de Courcy was thus overrunning Ulster, 
where his small force had extended their incursions 
into Dalriada and Tyrone, the legate, whose mission, 
notwithstanding his generous efiort in favour of the 
Ultonians, had for its object to forward Henry's designs 
upon Ireland, proceeded to Dublin, and there convoked 
ageneralcouncilofbishopsandabbots; in which, setting 
forth the right of dominion over that country conferred 
by the pope upon Henry, he impressed on them the 
necessity of payingobedience to such high authority under 
pain of excommunication. He also, among other re- 
gulations, promulgated at this council, gave leave to the 
English soldiers to provide themselves with victuals for 
their expeditions out of the churches, into which, as 
inviolable sanctuaries, they used to be removed by the 
natives; — merely ordering, that, for the provisions thus 
taken, a reasonable price should be paid to the rectors 
of the churches. 

Soon after the dissolution of this council, we find 
another expedition undertaken by the English, and 
under circumstances peculiarly disgraceful to most of 
the parties concerned in it. Some bitter quarrel having 



prophecies to himself, took the uot unskilful mode of adapting himself to 
the prophecies; and, with that view, provided for his own equipment, in 
proceedmg to Ulster, a white horse, a shield with bees on it, and all the 
other foretold appendages of the destined conqueror of Ulidia ; so that, as 
Stanihurst expresses it, ^ he sallied forth like an actor, dressed to perform 
a part : — nt in Ultoniam, tanqnam personatus comoedus, advolarit." 

* ''Ipse vero Joannes librnm nunc proheticnm Habemice scriptum tan- 
qnam operum snorum specnlam pr» manibos dicitnr habnisse.'' Giredd. 
•' Ad dormiendnm profieiscenSj eandem sub cobictAoim \tc^ ^i^Vvoa ^^- 
]octkret^—SianiAurst. 
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for a long time existed between Roderic O'Connor and 
his eldest son Murtagh« tlie young prince had in oon- 
sequence of these differences fled to Dublin, and in- 
vited Fitz*Aldelm to make war upon his father, offering 
himself to conduct into Connaught the army destined 
to this service. It does not appear that there had been 
on the part of Roderic any violation of the treaty entered 
into with Henry, or that, by any offensive step whatso- 
ever, he had given provocation to the Englii^ govern- 
ment The hope of being aUe, however, to profit by 
this family feud, to render it the means of dividing and 
distracting the strength of Connaught, and thereby 
facilitate the acquisition of that province for Henry, 
was far too tempting to be easily resisted. Accordingly 
Fitz-Alddm, though drained already of a part of his 
army by the detachm^it led into Ulster by De Courcy, 
was yet able to send, under Milo de C<^an, in aid of 
the unnatural son^s treason, a force of horsemen and 
archers, amounting to more than &00 men. 

Crossing the Shannon, these troops advanced as far 
as Tuam, unresisted, finding neither people nor pro- 
visions throughout the whole of the way. The inha- 
bitants had retired, with their fomilies and cattle, to the 
fastnesses of the hills, or into inaccessible woods, first 
destroying aU such stores of provisions as were not con- 
cealed in subterranean granaries ; and, when they had 
not time to remove them from the houses and ehurohes, 
setting fire to the towns themselves in which these 
structures stood, and thus consuming all together. So 
comi^etely did this mode of proceeding distress and 
baffle their invaders, that at the end of eight days 
they were compelled to return, and without having 
gained a single advantage. On approaching the Shan- 
non, they were suddenly attacked by Roderic O'Connor, 
who' had waited their coming, with a large force, in a 
wood not far from that river ; and, ailter suffering con- 
siderable loss, they at length foroed their way, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching Dublin. Rodericks ^on, the traitor 
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Murtagh, was taken prisoner in this action ; and the 
men of Connaught, — not one of whom, it appears, 
had followed his example in joining the foreigners, — 
delivered him up into the hands of his father, who 
punished his treason, according to the barbarous fashion 
of those times, by depriving him of his eyes. 

To a mind acute as was that of Henry, it must have 
become, at this time, sufficiently manifest, that out of 
such crude and discordant elements as were now con- 
flicting in Ireland, neither peace nor order were likely 
soon to arise; and that the grasp of one strong and 
steady hand, acting with immediate, not deputed 
power, and coercing all parties alike into obedience and 
observance of justice, presented the sole means or hope 
that human policy could suggest for the reduction of 
so crude and complicated a chaos into order. Fated as 
Ireland was by her position, and even still more by the 
feuds prevailingamong her ownpeople, to become subject 
to foreign dominion, the presence, for a few years, of a 
ruler like Henry in the land, with an army large 
enough to render resistance hopeless, would, by lending 
to the new institutions introduced by him at ORce 
enforcement and superintendence, have secured both 
their reception by the country, and their adaptation to 
its peculiar habits and wants ; and in this manner, per- 
haps, the euthanasia of Ireland's independence might, 
with advantage and honour to both countries, have 
been effected. At all events, the world would, in that 
case, have been spared the anomalous spectacle that has 
been ever since presented by the two nations; — the one 
subjected, without being subdued; the other rulers, but 
not masters : the one doomed to all that is tumultuous 
in independence, without its freedom ; the other endued 
with every attribute of despotism, except its power. 

It can hardly be doubted that Henry was suffi- 
ciently aware of the value of Ireland, to have taken 
more pains in laying the foundations of the English 
power in that kingdom, had the cares attendant on so 
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vast an extent of dominioDy and the anxieties caused 
by his domestic troubles, allowed him the leisure and 
thought requisite for such a task. Th^ plan which oc- 
curred to him about this time, of investing his youngest 
son John with the lordship of Ireland, is supposed 
to have been suggested by the wish to supply, as far as 
was practicable, the want of the royal presence and sanc- 
tion, in the administration of that country's affairs.^ 
He mi^ht also, in taking this step, have been somewhat 
influenced by the general rage for subinfeudations which 
naturally prevailed in an age when land was regarded as 
a source more of power than of revenue, and which, at 
ibis period, had converted France into a vast assemblage 
of fiefs. As his claim to the kingdom of Ireland had 
originally been founded on agrant from the seeofRome,-]- 
to the same source he now thought it right to apply for 
approval of the intended enfeoffment.:!: Permission was 
accordingly granted to him by Alexander III., to bestow 
that sovereignty either upon John, or any other of his 
sons he might choose; and, also, to reduce to complete 
obedience such chiefs of Ireland as might prove refractory. 
In prosecution of this object, Henry, about the 
middle of May in the year 1 177, assembled a council 
of prelates and barons at Oxford, and, in their pre- 
sence, constituted his son John king of Ireland.$ 

* ^ Some method to supply, so far as it could be supplied, the want of 
his presence, was therefore to foe sought; and he judged, very tm]T,|thit 
the Irish nation, acoustomed through the course of many ages toMj^ 
vemed by princes of as ancient royal blood as any in Europe would qot easiljr 
foe kept patient under the rule ot his servants." — Lord Lytieltan, Book 5. 

*)* An anonymous writer thus puts the dilemma in which those kings of 
England were involved, who set forth the authority of Adrian's Bull as the 
fronnd of their claims to the dominion of Ireland : — ^ Deinde inferrofo 
Anglos an Henricos ille secundas acceperit Hibemiam sibi et successon- 
fous a Romano Pontifiee jure ^udali necne ? Si rmnt, ad quid pro se 
citaot Bnllam illam ? Si afflrment, ergo Reges Anglias aunt fendauirii et 
vaasalH. Snmmi Pontificis, cojns jaotestatem ad compriroendnm regnom 
agnoscnnt, et in Gssteris resant." Dispuiat. Apotogettea de Jure regni 
Bibemia. Francfourt, 1645. 

" ^ Perquisiveratenimafo Alezandro snmmo Pontifiee quod liceretei filium 
snuB quem vellet regem Hibernise facere et similiter coronare ac regis po- 
tentes einsdem terras qui subjectionea ei facere noUent debellare.'-^ro«i/o». 

$ *'Oxoniam prefectus est, etc. Johannem filium totius Hibemiaerft' 
^u/tun.facit." — rolydore Virgil. 
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Nothwithstanding, however, this solemn announcemeDt 
of his title, the young prince was never afterwards, in 
any doenment that has come down to us, styled other- 
wise than lord of Ireland, and earl of Moreton. In 
conformity with this change in the tenure by which that 
realm was held, Henry confirniied his grant of Meath a d. 
to Hugh de Lacy, by a new charter, wherein it was **^- 
set down that this lord, for the future, was to hold 
that province under him and his son; and by the 
service, not, as before, of fifty only, but of a hun- 
dred knights. He also granted, at this time, to Ro- 
bert Fitz-Stephen and Milo de Cogan, the kingdom 
of Cork, or, as it was otherwise called, of Desmond ; 
to be held of him and his son John, and their heirs, — 
with the exception of the city of Cork, and the adjoin- 
ing cantreds,* which Henry retained in his own hands, 
but of which Fitz-Stephen and Cogan were to have the 
custody for him. It appears, however, that notwith- 

* According to Olraldiis, a cantred was such a portion of laud -as nsoally 
contains a hundred towns ; so that, says Ware, ^ the quantity of a cantred ' 
or century, which is the same with the baxon hundred, is no way ascertained 
by any fixed measure ; and, as the quantity of a cantred is variable and 
incertain, so also is the quantity of a carucate, or plow-land, which is 
greater or less according to the nature or quality of the soil ; though it is 
commonly reported to be such a portion of land as can give employment to 
one plow through the year.** In a registry of the Abbey of Dnisk, Con- 
naught is said to contain only 26 cantredf . 

liie Welsh had anciently the territorial division of cantrefs, every cantref 
containing a hundred towns, or S5,600 acres. — Leges JValhcee, quoted by 
Turner, book 16. c. 3. 

The division of the people into hundreds appears to have been a custom 
of the ancient Germans (fierman. Tticit.\ though Murphy, in his diffuse 
translation of the words ^centeni ex singulis pans sunt,^ has taken for 
granted much more than the passajgre implies. ** Bach canton," he makes 
Tacitus say, ^ sends ahundred ; — ^from that circumstance called hundredors 
by the army." 

The following remarks of Mr Monk Mason, on the subject of the Irish 
cantreds, are curious : — ^ There are strong presumptions, arising from the 
Irish Topography of Girald. Cambrens., written about lio5, and from other 
incontrovertible evidences, that a rude survey of Ireland was made by 
Henry II., in imitation of Doomsday-Book. Girald., speakingof the ancient 
rei^al divisions of Ireland into five portions, observes, that each part con- 
tains 32 cantreds. V^hen we reflect on the technical word he uses, we 
may be sure that some degree of accuracy was attended (to, for every 
cantred contained ^ townfands, and every townland eight carncates." 
Parochial Survey 
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standiDg this grant, they acquired possession of but a 
small part of that territory ; and that, two years after, 
they were obliged to content themselves with but sevea 
cantreds near the city between them both, while no 
less than twenty-four cantreds remained still out of 
their power, as well as of the king's, — not having yet 
been brought under subjection. 

A grant which proved, in the same manner, to be 
rather nominal than real, was that which Henry made, 
some time after, of the kingdom of Limerick, or North 
Munster, to the two brothers of the earl of Cornwall, 
and Josselin de Pumerai, their nephew. As the granted 
territory was still in the possession of its rightful ruler, 
Donald O'Brien, who had shown both the will and the 
power to defend it to the last, these English lords 
deemed it most prudent to decline so precarious a gift * 
The same principality, however, was again made the 
subject of a grant by Henry, who bestowed it as a fief, 
to be held of him and his son, on Philip de Braosa; 
and this baron, aided by De Cogan, and Fitz-StepheD, 
marched an army towards the Shannon, with the view 
of seizing upon Limerick. But the inhabitants had 
determined to sacrifice the city rather than suffer it to 
fallinto the hands of the English; and when he advanced 
to the margin of the river, he beheld Limerick all in 
flames. Struck by the determined resolution which 
this act of despair implied, De Braosa, though naturally, 
as we are told, not wanting in courage, hesitated to 
advance. In vain did his confederates, De Cogan and 
Fitz-Stephen, who were well accustomed to such 
scenes, urged him to accompany them across the river, 
and offered to build for him a fort, on the other side, 
from whence he could command the city. Between 
.his own fearsf and those of his followers — who were 

* ^ Et ideo maxime prsefati roilites regoam illad de Limeric habere no- 
luurnnty quia dod dam erat adqaisitum, nee sabjectam dolninio domioi regis." 
Benedict. Abbas. 

j " 'i'ijeir opinion might be prudent,** says lord Lyttelton, ** yet it was 
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the very refuse, it appears, of the population of South 
Wa;ies — a general panic sprung up among them; an4, 
exb4hiting« k*are instanoe, it must be owned, of want of 
courage among the English adventurers, they returned, 
disheartened and in so far disgraced, to rejoin their 
countrymen alt Cork. 

Besides the above mentioned grants proceeding im- 
mediately Irom thecrown, there were also lands paroeHed 
oat, by snbinfeudation, from these several territories, 
by which a number of the other lords engaged in these 
wars i^ere amply enriched and aggrandised. Thus to 
Gilbert de Nogent, the founder of the noble family of 
Westmeath, Hugh de Lacy conveyed, by charter, the 
land, ^r, as afterwards called, barony of Delvm, con* 
taming about 90,000 acres ; while, at the same time, 
Robert Fitz-Stephen, out of the lands which had been 
granted to him in Cork, conveyed to his nephew, Philip 
de Barry, three cantreds, called Olethan, besides two 
other cantreds elsewhere; in right of which baronies , 
the family of I>e Barry always ranked as parliamentary 
peei's, and in the reign of Charles I. was elevated to an 
earldom. 

Being found deficient in the military talents which 
the office of deputy required, William Fitz-AIdelm was, 
in the years 1178, removed from the post, and Hugh 
de Laoy appointed his successor. Besides the causes 
already assigned for -the ifnpopalarity of his admmis- 
tration, there are grounds fomuspecting thaCiiis having 
adopted a somewhat more just atfd-eonciliatory policy 
towards the Iririi, was not among the least of those 
offences by which he forfeited the good will of the 
colonists; and that, even thus eariy, any show of 
consideration for the rights and comforts of the natives 
was beginning to be regarded with fear and jealousy, as 
a specie^ of treason towards their .masters. '*He was 

not in the spirit of the Koglish chivalrr, which had eu^V^Ud «L^ev< %j^n«^- 
turers of that nation, with infioite odrts apansl VYv^xix^Xa xdrJia ^^>ia.^:^ 
auch great conqnesta, in different parts of IteVauA.'^ 
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the flaUerer/ saya Giraldos, "^ of rebels, and foil of 
courtesy towards the foe." * ^^ He was a friend," sajs 
another, ^^ to the enemies of the stale, and a fee to ili 
friends."! The charge advanced against him o( 
haying been in the habit of receiving bribes from the 
Irish, may have had its origin probably in some acts o( 
kindness which he is said to have performed towards 
the natives, and which his less liberal eoontrynei 
endeavoured to tarnish by assigning sncb onwortbj 
motives for them. 

It is necessary to remind the reader that, in the 
peculiar view here taken of Fitz-Alddm's poliey, I have 
been led solely by my own conjectures, and by the de- 
ductions whidi, as it appears to me, may birly be drawn 
from the very nature and terms of the charges brou^t 
against him. That he bad not forfeited much of the royal 
favour by his administration, appears from his appoint- 
ment, at this time, to the custody of Leinster; that pro- 
vince having, on the decease of Earl Strongbow, iallea 
to the king, as supreme lord of the fief, during the 
infancy of the heir. In like manner, Wexford, which hsd 
originally been given to Fitz-AIdelm, and then afterwards 
transferred to Strongbow, was now restored to the 
former lord ; while at the same time Waterford, with its 
dependencies, was entrusted by the king to Robert Poer. 

The event, during Fitz-Aldelm's administration, to 
which the natives attached most importance, was the 
removal, by his orders, of the celebrated Staff of Jesus 
from Armagh to Dublin. This staff or crosier, which 
was said to have belonged to St. Patrick,:|: and which 



"* *' RebelHttm blanditor hosti saayianmos." Bib. Expug. 1. 9. 

c. 16. 

+ '* Reipiiblicee inimicia amlcua, reipablice amicia inimicoa. — Sicmi' 
Aunt, de Reb. Hib. 1. 4. 

i One of the nanrpera of the aee of Armagh, Nigel M'Aid, carriad off 
with him, on being removed, both thia Staff, aa we are told by St. Beraaid, 
and the text of the Goapela which had belonged to St. Patrick ; and anch 
waa the reverence in whioh these two reliqaea were regarded b^ the pe<^, 
that whoever bad th*m iq hia poaaeesion waa regardea aa the ngfatfai claim- 
ant to the see. 
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St. Bernard describes as being, in hiis time, covered 
over with gold and set with precious gems, had been 
for many ages an object of veneration with the people; 
and its removal bow, from the cathedral of Armagh 
to that of Dublin, was but a part of the policy pursued 
afterwards by thie English, of concentrating, as much 
as was possible, the power and wealth of the Church 
in Dublin, and diverting it, in proportion, from the see 
of Armagh. Fitz-Aldelm was also the founder, by order 
of King Henry, of the famous abbey of St. Thomas the 
martyr (i. e. Becket), near Dublin, on the site now 
called Thomas Court. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

John de Courcy defeated in Ulster.— -De Lacy again entrosted with the 
Government-^Oeath of St. Lanrence. — ^Sacceeded in the See of Dublin 
by John Coming.^Marder of Milo de Cogan and Fits-Stephen's Son.— 
Arrival of Philip Barry and his Brother Gerald. — Hervey of Moont- 
Maurice retires into a Monastery. — Dissensions in the Family of Roderic 
O'Connor .-^Philip of Worcester appointed Deputy.-^ Prince John sent 
to Ireland with a large Army. — Insolence of his Followers to the Irish 
Chiefs. — A Spirit of Insurrection raised thronghoot Ireland. — Forts built 
by the English. — Successfully attacked by the Irish, and several Barons 
slain. — ^John losef almost the whole of his Army. — Is recalled by Henry. 

JoBN De Courgy, who stiH continued his warfare in 
Ulster, met, in the course of this year, with a severe 
check. He had taken, in a predatory incursion into 
Louth, a vast number of cattle, and was driving them 
from thence to his own quarters, when he found himself 
attacked by the two princes of Oriel and of Ulla ; and 
after a sharp conflict, in whichdse greater number of his 
troops were cutoff, he was obliged tofly, attended by only 
eleven horsemen, and continued his retreat for two days 
and twonights,without either food or rest, till he reached 
his own castle near Downpatrick. He was likewise un^^^ 
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successful in another inoursioa wblcb he m^de Ike saine 
year ioio Dataradia. 

How ittdividious and difi&cult was the (ask of admi- 
nistering the eountrys affaics» may be judged from the 
short period during which each of the deputies was 
allowed to remain in office. The odium excised » as ire 
have seen, by Fitz-AldelEk's measuresy had iodttoed- the 
king to recall him ; and new the popularity oC his suc- 
cessor, awakening in a Uke degree the royal jetloiisy, 
led to a similar result. Hugh de Lacy was, this year, 
I'emoved from the govemmeat, and the office of deputy 
committed to the joint care of Jobn» constable of Che- 
shire, and Richard, bishop of Coventry. 

Among those acts of De Lacy which had aroused 
in the king suspicions of his harbouring high and 
ambitious views, was the marriage he bad lately con- 
tracted, and without asking the royal permission, with 
the daughter of Roderic, king of Connaught. But the 
exclusion of this lord from the favour of his sovereign, 
was, for the present, but of short duration. The ready 
submission with which he had yielded to bis unjust 
dismissal from office, and the dear explanations he was 
able to give of the whole of his conduct, eompletely 
dissipated the king's suspicions, and after but three 
months^ deprivation of office, he was reinstated in the 
government ;^— Robert of Shrewsbury being sent with 
him, on the part of the king, to act as his counsellor and 
assistant^ and be the witness, or, in plain language, spy^ 
of his proceedings.^ 

During the remainder of his administration, De Lacy 
was chiefly employed in building castles for the pro- 
tection of Leinster, having already sufficiently fortified 

* '* Qui Regi4 ex parte coadjutor ei et conattiarins, operomqae raordm 
testis existeret." Hibem, ExpugnaU 1. 2, c. 99. Lelaiid add*, tiwtit itm 
at Lacy's own re qaest this '* iaspector^' was sent with him, in order " that 
the king might be thns aathenticaHy informed of all his eondaet," etc. etc. 
Leland, who abounds in this sort of secret iafonnationj refera, in the 
present instance, to Stanihnrst as his authority; but Stanihorst sayi 
nothing whateter of any such request hating been niade. 
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his own territory of Meath ; and more than a dozen names 
of places, where he now erected castles, will be found 
enumerated by the chronicler. To this baron^s govern- 
ment, at the different penodsof his office, has been attri* 
buted the singular good fortune of having been popular 
alike with the English settlers and the natives; and his 
kind and liberal treatment of the latter is assigned by 
Giraldus as one of the reasons of the suspicion enter- 
tained of his harbouring -ambitious designs upon the 
country : — so difficult was it to depart with impunity 
from tbatgeneral system of force and rapine upon which 
the settletnent was, from the first, founded, and by which 
alone, it was thought, its safety and interests could he 
upheld. Even De Lacy himself, who was, perhaps, 
praiseworthy only as compared with his associates, is 
allowed by the same favourable painter of his character 
to have been guilty, occasionally, of injustice and ty- 
ranny, as well as the rest. ^' By oppressing others with 
a strong hand," says Giraldus,* *' he amply enriched his 
own followers." r 

In this year, the saint and patriot, Laurence OToole, 
died at the monastery of Augum, now Eu; on the 
borders of Normandy. He had been, in the preceding 
year, one of the six Irish prelates who attended the 
general council of Lateran,f and had then received from 
the pope, Alexander III., who had treated him with the 
distinction and kindness due to his high character, a bull 
confirming the rights and jurisdiction of the church of 
Dublin, over the sees of Glendalough, Kildare, Ferns, 

* '* Tarn ampla mana alios opprimeDdo saos abiqoe dictavit.'' Hooker 
entirely omits.hD his translation, this single dark ahade thrown inta^De 
Lacy^s character by the chronicler. 

•f ** The other five were, CathoHcos, of Taam; ConstantineO'Brian, of 
Killaloe; Felix, of Lismore; Aagastos, of Waterfdrd; and Brictins, of 
Limerick. The bull granted on this occasidn, which is curious, as showing 
how richly endowed the see of Dnblin was at that period, may be found 
in Usher^s Sylioge, No. xlyui. Fleury mentions (Hist. Ecclestaat, 1. 73. 
$ 24.), that one of the Irish bishops present at this council had for his sole 
means of subsistence the milk of three cows. It appears, from Hoveden, 
that there were present at the council several other Irish bishops, besides 
the six just mentioned ; and it is supposed to be of one of those that the 
above improbable tale is related, see Lanigan, chap. 39. $ 14. note 96. 

27* 
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Leighlia and Osfiory. SoHie peculiar prifileges wbicli, 
in his zeal for Ireland, he had auoeeeded in obiaining 
from that council, were resented, it aeems, by Henry, 
as derogatory to his royal dignity; but there do not 
appear to be any grounds for tlie statement, advanoed 
by some writers, that, in consequence of this offeaoe, 
he was forbidden by the king to retnrn to Ireland ; as 
we find htm, after that period, employed actively in the 
care of his diocese and proyince, and dispensing those 
charities and hospitalities around himi which appear 
to have been as princely in their extent as they were 
A.D. evidently pure and unostentatious in their motive. Is 
^^^' the course of the year he had accompanied to England 
a son of Roderic O'Connor, who had been sent as a 
hostage to Henry for the payment of the tribute stipu- 
lated between his father and that prince/ Passing 
afterwards into France, he was seized with a fever, wfaea 
arrived on the frontiers of Normandy, and expired the 
14th of November, 1180. 

This pious and eminent prelate, who was styled, as 
St.Bemard tells us, >' the Father of his country ,"f was of 
the illustrious house of the OTuathals, being the youngest 
son of Murchertach OTuathal, prince of Imaile,:): or, as 

* " Item, eodem, anno 1180, LfOnreDciag Daveliaencia Archiep. qsi td 
Dominam regem in Normaooiam transfretaverat. adducena secnin fiUon 
Roderici Reg. Connact. qnem idem Rex piiaerat Domio. aoo Reg. AnduB, 
remaDflnrom ribi in obfidem saper pactia inter eon cootraotk ob tnbolo 
flibernie solveodo." Benedict. Abbas. 

+ ** Pater patriae dietas." 

i f n the very scarce work of Thomas Carve,^ of Tippomryj eaiiUed 
Lyra, aive AnacephaUeosie Hibemiea, I find, in allusion to St. Lau- 
rence*s royal descent, the following lines : 

Regius hoc anget patrum Lanrentius agmen, 
Etemum sedis Dubliniensis honos. 

Also in a pastoral letter of Pope Benedict XIV. • addressed to the arch- 
bishops and bishops of Ireland, m the year 1741, the fame of St. Lanreace 
is thus commemorated: — ^ Sed et sinceriora percurrite S. Lanreatii 
Arch. Dublin, qnem regis sanguine ortum legatam apostol. in Hibernian 
Alezand. III. predecessor noster, in concilio Lateranensi IILaelegit, etc. 
Atqne inde facile intelligatis quae qnantaque pro Orege sno vir apoatolious 
fecerit atque pertnlerit.'' It w not true, however, as stated here, that St 
I ^aurence was ever appointed legate to Ireland. A hymn on St Laarenoe. 
givor in Thomas De burgh'M Qfficia Pr<fpria Sanctorum Hibemim, aod 
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usually called, the gleo of Imaile, in the now oounly of 
Wicklow. While, yet a boy, he was, by his own desire, 
dedicated to the ecclesiastical state; and, under the care 
of the bishop of Glendalough, made considerabU pro- 
gress in learning and piety. When twenty-five years of 
age, he was selected abbot of the monastery of that place, 
which was distinct from the episcopal see, and became, 
within a few years, successively bishop of Glendalovgh 
and arx^hbishop of Dublin. The holy seclusion of the 
Valley of the Lakes, where so largo a portion of his 
earlier days had been passed, still continued to re- 
tain a charm for him through life ; and it was his 
delight when engaged in the cares of his archbishop- 
ric, to retire occasionally to Glendalough., and there^ in 
a cave which had been used as an oratory by St. Kevin, 
to pass whole weeks in lonely prayer and contem- 
plation.^ 

The Share taken by him in aU Ibe most important 
transactions connected with Ireland which occurred 
during his public life, has already, from lime to time, 
been noticed in the preceding pages; and it redounds 
scarcely less to the credit of the English authorities, 
than to the honour of his own high obaracteir, that, 
notwithstanding his proclaimed zeal for the independ- 
ence of his native land, and the efforts made by bim 
to awaken in his countrymen a spirit of resistance to 
the foreigner, he should yet have been selected for so 

more worihv of notice for its trnth than its jK^tr^r* contains the following 
deserved trioute to the public character. offhis.enujaent man : — 

Non favor regain, neqiie te tamoltas 
Plebis insane, toa sea tot annis 
Nota, Lanrenti, Pietas ad altos 
Vexit honores. 

It has been my object, in this note, to collect together a few of the proofs 
of this eminent Irisnnian*s celebrity, which have escaped the notice of 
Dr Lanigan and others. To the torthcoming, *' Memoirs of ibfi Arch- 
bishops of Dublin," by Mr D' Alton, we may look with the conSdence 
which that gentleman's Iknowledge of our history and ant^qaities inspires, 
ibr a fuller and more interesting account of the affairs of the Irish Cnnrch 
than has yet appeared. 

* Vit. Li^meui ap Messingham. 
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many important and delicate missions to the English 
court ; and, though naturally regarded with jealous 
suspicion by the king, should have remained to the last 
in undisturbed possession both of his popularity and 
his honours. Even by the slanderer ot all other per- 
sons and things belonging to Ireland, Laurence is pro- 
nounced to have been a ''just and a good man/^^ 
An ardent lover of his ill-fated country, he felt but the 
more poignantly those wretched feuds and unnatural 
treacheries of her own sons, which were now co- 
operating so fatally with the enemy, in reducing her 
to complete degradation and ruin ; and, a short time 
before his death, he is said to have exclaimed, in the 
Irish language, '' Ah, foolish and senseless people; what 
is now to become of you? Who will now cure your 
misfortunes ? Who will heal you P " When reminded 
on his death-bed of the propriety of making his will, he 
answered, ''God knows, 1 have not at this moment 
so much as a penny under the sun.^f His remains 
were deposited in the middle of the church of Augum, 
where they lay till the year of his canonization, by 
Honorius III., a. d. 1226, when, with great solemnity, 
they were placed over the high altar, and preserved in 
a sUyer shrine ; some of his reliques:|: having been sent 
to Christ Church, in Dublin, and some to different places 
in France. 

Immediately on receiving the intelligence of Lau- 

* " Lanrentiaa Dabliniensis Episoopiu ; vir bonus aud jostas." — Girald. 
Cambrens. Hibem, Expugtutt. I. 2. c. 23. 

The 8uthor of his life, pnblished in Messingham's Morilegium, speaks 
of his DianificeDce in entertaining the rich, as well as of his charity 
in feeding and socooorins the poor. Every day he took care to see 
fed in his own presence trom thirty to sixty poor persons; and, daring 
a famine which lasted for three years, he gave daily alms to 500 people, 
besides sopplving 300 more tbroaghont his diocese with clothes, pro- 
visions, ana other necessaries. It is added, that, daring this severe time, 
200 children were left at the door of his residence, all of whom were pro- 
tected and provided for by bis care. 

t Vit. S. Lanrent. 

\ In the OiSce qnoted by Harris^ containing a description of these 
reliqaes, it is said tliat " the head is kept in a silver case^ vrith a crystal 
over it, through which may be seen the mark of the wound given bira by 
the madman at Canterbury. ** — ^W^are^s Bishops. 
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rence^s death, Henry, in enercice of the rights which 
he held over Ireland, as a realm annexed to the 
English crown, took the vacant archbishopric into his 
own custody^ and despatched Jeffery de la Hay* his 
chaplain, to Dublin, for the purpose of seizing on the 
revenues of the see and collecting them into the Ex- 
pbequer. He likewise called together at Evesham, in 
Worcester , an assembly of the clergy of Dublin, by 
whom, on bis recommendation, a learned ElegUshmajit 
John Cuming, who had served him in a clerical capa- 
city, was elected archbishop of Dublin. Still more to 
strengthen the English influence in that country, a 
bull was procured in the following year from pop^ 
Lucius m. , exempting the diocese of Dublin &*oro a 
great part of the jurisdiction hitherto exercised over it 
by the see of Armagh. This memorable bull, the m- 
niediate purpose of which was to curtail the privileges 
of theardibishop of Armagbt but which had also, pro- 
bably, in view the object of transferring, at som? 
future time, the primacy to the seat of the English 
power, Dublin, became, in after ages, a subject of 
fierce and voluminous controversy between the . two 
sees. 

One of the earliest, and not least chivalrous, of the 
English adventurers, Milo de Cogan, who had remained, 
jointly with his brother in arms, Robert Fitz>-Stephen, 
in quiet possession of the territory granted to them in 
Desmond, fell a victim at this time to an act of the 
most foul and revolting treachery. Accompanied by a 
young and valiant son of Fit^-Stephen, who had lately 
married his daughter, De Cogan was on his way to a 
conference with some citizens of Waterfprd, which 
was to be held on a plain near Lismore, when he was 
suddenly attacked by a band of Irisbt armed with ai^es, 
under a chieftain of the district, naqaed MacTyre, by 
whom he had be^n invited to pass that night iinder bis 
roof. Whether from some sudden cause of anger, or. 
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as would seem by the sequel, from a preconcerted design, 
this chief came unawares upon De Cogan, as he was 
sitting carelessly with the young Fitz-Stephen and four 
other knights upon the grass, and barbarously murdered 
the whole party. 
AD. Scarcely had the news of this event reached Robert 
Fitz-Stephen, who was then in Cork, when, as if the 
murder had been meant as a signal for general revolt, 
almost all the chieftains of Munster rose up in arms, and 
a vast multitude of the people of Desmond, under their 
king, Dermod Marcarthy, laid siege to the town of Cork. 
In this emergency, Raymond le Gros, apprised of the 
danger of his kinsman, embarked from Wexford with a 
band of twenty select knights, and about a hundred other 
soldiers, partly horsemen, partly archers, and sailing 
along the coast to Cork, the Irish having no fleet to 
guard their shores, arrived but just in time to succonr 
Fitz-Stephen, to enable him to repel his assailants, and 
force them to raise the siege. 

As soon as intelligence of these events reached 
Henry, he sent over Richard de Cogan, the brother o( 
the deceased Milo, to take his place as the associate of 
Fitz-Stephen in the government, and with this oflBcer 
was sent a chosen body of troops for the reinforcement 
of the garrison. Shortly after, a still further addition 
was made to the military strength of the province, by 
the landing of Philip Barry, a nej)hew of Fitz-Stephen, 
with a considerable force, from Wales. Besides the 
object of assisting his relative, Barry had also in view 
the securing to himself some lands which Fitz-Stephen 
had granted to him in Olethan, a tract lying between 
Cork and Youghal. He was accompanied on this oc- 
casion by his brother Gerald Barry, a personage better 
known to] fame as GiraldusCambrensis, having con- 
nected his name inseparably with this period of our his- 
tory, notwithstanding the strange heap of garrulous fic- 
tion and slander which he has mised up with his other* 
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wise useful, and ia general trustworthy, records of the 
fii'St transactions and adventures of the English settlers 
in this country.* 

While of the earliest of these adventurers one or 
two, as we have seen, had been carried off by death, 
and most of the othei*s still passed their lives in per- 
petual warfare, Hervey of Mount Maurice, who had 
once been as stirring on the scene as any, now withdrew 
from the turmoils of war to a life of religious seclusion ; 
and, after having in the year 1 182 founded and endowed 
the abbey of Dunbrody, one of the finest ecclesiastical 
edifices in the country, he about this time assumed the 
monk's habit, and entered into the monastery of Christ 
Church, in Canterbury.')' The zeal for founding reli- 
gious houses had begun to prevail at this time exten- 
sively among the great English lords ; who, while with 
one hand they oppressed and plundered the miserable 
clergy, and despoiled the cathedrals of their possessions, 
made, with the other, as they thought, full atonement 
for their sacrilegious spoliations, by calling into exist- 
ence endowments and structures on which their own 
names were to be imprinted, and in which vanity 
had, at least, as much share as any real religious 

* Ware, 'Annals, at the year U83. — ^Some writers, and amoog othen 
Pry one, erroneoaaly sappose Gir^dus to l^ave accompanied Henry into 
Ireland. In speaking of the synod of Cashel, Prynne 'says, ^to which 
(deirus) they all promised conformity, and to observe them for time to 
come, as Oiraldas Cambrensis there present and other historians relate.'' 
— Oit the InsHiuteSt c. 76, 
^ \ Ware, Antiq. chap. 36.— Archdall, Monast. Hib., at Dunbrody, On 
Avmg op his commission in the army, says Mr. Shaw Mason, Hervey 
^ parcelled ont the portion of land allotted to him from the water of VTez- 
foratoKempul(Campile) Pill along the sea-coast, for a certain short space 
in the country, amongst his followers, retaining to himself that portion of 
it now called the Union of St. James's; and on this he founded the abbey, 
dedicated it to St. Peter and St. Paal, and established there the order of 
Cistertian or Bernardine monks." Mr. Mason adds, that Hervey became 
himself the first abbot of Dunbrody ; but I do not find this fact stated by 
either Ware, Archdall, or Lanigan. For a description of the present re- 
mains of this noble abbey, see Brewer's Beauties of Ireland. 

^ Les Idomaines dn conn^table Herv^ de Montmorency en Iralande, si 
Ton en ezcepte ses donations a I'abbaye de Dunbrody, ont tous pass^ a son 
nevea et hoir Geoffroy, seigneur de Mariscis, vice roi d'Irlande, en 121^." 
— L«» Montmorency de FVance et d'Irlanae,] 
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fediD^. About the same time with Dunbrody abbey, 
were erected iti Meatfa, by Hugh De Lacy, two monas- 
teries for Augustin canons; one at Ikileek, and the 
other at Colp, called anciently Invercolpa, at the mouth 
of the Boyne.* 

Among the devoid soldiers who thus employed them- 
selves in alternately plundering and founding religions 
houses, John de Gourcy was one of the most conspicu- 
ous; haying founded the Benedictine priory of the idand 
of Neddrum, somewhere off the coast of Down ; andalso 
the priory of St. John Che Baptist in that county, for 
a branch of the Augustin canons, called Oruciferi. This 
lord also turned the secular canons out of the cathedral 
of Down, and introduced in their place Benedictine 
monks, from St. Werburgh's, in Chester ; while at the 
same time, he got the dedication title of the cathedral 
changed from that of the Holy Trinrty to that -oi St. 
Patrick, — a step superstitiously believed to be fbe cause 
of all the misfortunes that afterwards happened to 
De Courcy. 

The disgraceful feuds which had so long distracted 
the domestic relations of Roderic O^onnor still con- 
thoued to rage as violently as ever; but, in order to 
understand clearly their origin, some brief explanation 
is necessary. According to the ancient cooi^lution of 
Ireland, whenever a provincial king was elected to the 
supreme throne, he resigned the crown of the province 
to one of his sons, or else to some other of his kin who 
was entitled as well as qualified to govern. So tottering, 
however, was the state of the monarchy at the time when 
Roderic succeeded to the supreme power, that fearing 
he should be left, — as would have been actually, indeed, 
his fate, — without either territory or throne, he cob- 

* "The walls of the chorch here," sayn Seward, " in roina, are still to be 
seen, the arches of which are both in the Saxon and Gothic style ; and the 
east window, which appears older than the rest, is supposed to have made 
a part of the abbey. On the north side is a small chapel, and to the south 
two other chapels, one of which is atjpresent the burial-place of the family 
oiBeWevr.''' —Topograph. Hibem., 1795. 
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ceived it most pru^nt still to retain his own hereditary 
domioiobs. Hence the continual efforts of his two 
sons, Connor and Murchard, to force hrm to surrender 
to them the savureignty of Connaught. One of these 
sons he had already punished, by inhumanly putting out 
his eyes ; and now the other was in open insurrection 
against his authority. About the year 1 183, such in- 
dignation did the unnatural rebellion of these princes 
excite, that Flaherty CMeldory, chief of Tyrconnel, 
marched an army into Connaught to put down their 
revolt, and gained a complete yi^ory over them and 
their allies. The slaughter, in this battle, is said to have 
been immense, and no less than sixteen of the royal race 
of Connaught were among the slain on that day. At 
length, in tlie year at which we are now arrived^ the 
wretched RoWic, wearied out with the unnatural con- 
fliet, agreed, as the only means of hriBging it to an end, 
to surrender the kingdom io his eldest son, Connor 
Manmoy, and retire into a monastery. 

However the transfer by king Henry to his son of 
a dominion which he himself but partiaHy possessed, 
might, as a mere matter of form, be considered harm- 
less, the measure adopted by him of actually sending this 
youth, who was now not more than twelve years of age, 
to rule over a kingdom requiring, at this crisis, the 
maturest counsels for its direction, was an act savouring, 
it must be owned, farinore of the whim and wantonness 
of uncontrolled power, than of that deep and deliberate 
policy by which all the actions of this great king, even 
bis least temperate, were in general regulated. His 
suspicious nature, it is true, had been kept in continual 
. alarm by the increasing popularity of Hugh de Lacy; 
and bemg, for the third time, about to rjemove that lord 
from the government, he looked forward, doubtless, 
with hope to the effects of the presence of a prince ojf 
his blood m that country^ as being likely to counteract 
the dangerous influence now exercised, and help to 

II. -28 
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rally aroundjts legitimate centre the throne, that popular 
favour which had been hitherto intercepted by a bold 
and ambilious subject. 
A. D. But, whatever may have been his immediate motives 
]184. for this step, it is clear, from the precautionary measures 
with which he guarded and fenced it round, that he was 
by no means unconscious of the dangers contingent on 
such an experiment. In order to prepare the way for 
the reception of the young prince, he sent over to 
Dublin, in the month of August, the new English arch- 
bishop of that see, John Cuming; and, in the following 
month, Philip of Worcester proceeded thither, attended 
by a guard of forty knights, to take possession of bis 
government, having orders from Henry to send De Lacy 
over into England, and to await himself in Ireland the 
coming of prince John. The royal youth was to he 
accompanied by Ranulph de Gtanville, the great jus- 
ticiary of England, and highly distinguished both as a 
lawyer and a soldier ; while the historian, Gerald of 
Cambria, who had been sojourning for some time in 
Ireland, was appointed to attend John, as his secretary 
and tutor. If the notions impressed by the learned 
Welshman upon his pupil were at all similar to those 
he has recorded in his own writings, it is little to be 
wondered at that the prince and his companions should 
have been so much prepossessed against the country 
they were about to visit, and prepared to treat the un- 
fortunate natives with indecent mockery and disdain. 
1185 ^° ^^^ '^^ ^^' ^^ March, John, earl of Moreton and 
lord of Ireland, having been previously knighted by his 
father at Windsor,^ embarked with his attendants at 

* Radulf. de D<c«^o.— According to the Annals of MaiVfim, it was a( 
Gloncester John was knighted : — " Prias tamen a patre apaa Gloocestrian 
miles effectns.'^ 

Diceto^ in remarking on the fortunes and situations of the different 
children of Henry, says^ thnt^ ^Johuj being secured by the promise and 
provision of his father, will reduce different parts of Ireland into a mo- 
narchy, if it shall hereafter be granted to. him ;'^ — that is, adds Sayer, ha 
sjyall nave a kingdom, if he can win it^Hisi. of Bristol, chap. z. 
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Milford Haven, where a fleet of sixty ships had been 
prepared to transport a large body of cavalry, of which 
400 were knights, together with a considerable force of 
infantry, chiefly, as it appears, archers; and on the 
following day, about noon, the royal fleet arrived in the 
harbour of Waterford. 

With such an army, added to the forces already in 
Ireland, askiirulleader,mixingconciliation with firmness, 
might have established the English power over the 
whole island. But the conduct of the new deputy, 
Philip of Worcester, had not been such as to inspire any 
confidence in the order of things of which he was the 
precursor. One of the first acts of his government — 
an act which, whatever might be its strict justice, was 
far from being calculated to render him popular — was 
to resume all the lands of the royal demesne, which 
De Lacy had parcelled out among his own friends and 
followers, and to appropriate them to the use of the 
king's household. The next measure of the lord deputy 
was to march an army into Ulster, a region of adventure 
hitherto occupied by John De Courcy alone, and where, 
ever since a victory gained by him, in the year 1 182, 
over Donald OXochlin, the spirit of the Irish had been 
considerably broken. The leader of the present enterprise 
had evidently no object but plunder and extortion ; and 
from the clergy, more especially, so grinding were his 
exactions, that even Giraldus, so lenient in general to 
all misdeeds against the Irish, brands the spoiler with 
his reprobation. '^£ven in the holy time of Lent," says 
this chronicler, "he extorted from the sacred order his 
execrable tribute of gold."* From Armagh, where, 
chiefly, these enormities were committed, Philip pro- 
ceeded to Downpatrick ; and a violent fit or pang which 
seized him in the course of his journey, is regarded by 

* ^ A sacro clero auri tribotum execrabile tam exigens qaam extor- 
qaens." — Hibem. Expugnat. I. 2. c. 24 Thus gently rendered by the 
Knislish translator :—** Being well laden with gom, silver, and mone^. 
which he had exacted in every place where he came, for other good he did 
none." 
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the writers of the time as a judgment upoa bim fur the 
wrongs he had just been committing. 

From this expedition be was returned but a few days 
before the arrival of prince John at Wattrford, whither 
ihe archbishop of Dublin and other English lord» had 
gone to receive the illustrious visitor on his landing. 
There came likewise, soon after to wait upon him, 
many of those Irish chiefs of Leinster who had ever 
.since the time of their first submission been living quietly 
under the English government, and now hastened to 
welcome the young prince, and acknowledge him 
loyally as their lord. But the kind of reception these 
chieftains experienced showed at the outset how weak 
and infatuated was the policy of sending a striplijig, a 
mere boy, attended by a train of idle and insolent cour- 
tiers, upon a mission involving interests of so grave and 
momentous a description. Unaccustomed to the pecu- 
liar manners and dress of the Irish, their long bushy 
beards, their hair hanging in glibbes, or locks, down 
their backs,^ the young Norman nobles, who formed 
the court of John, and who were themselves, to an un- 
manly degree, attentive to their dress,f broke out in 
open derision of their visitors ; and when the chiefs ad- 
vancing towards the prince were about to give him, ac- 
cording to the manner of their country, the Kiss of 
Peace,:]: they found themselves rudely and mockingly 
repulsed by his attendants, some of whom even pro- 
ceeded to such insolence as to pluck these proud diieis 
by their beards. 

* ^*The Irish," says Ware, ^wore their hair (by the modenw calkd 
dibs) hanging down their backs." ^ Proud they are (says Campion) of 
long crisped glibbes, and do nourish the same with all their cunning: to 
crop the front thereof they take it for a notable piece of viliaoy." 

f In Camden's Remains we find them described as "all ^^allant, with 
coats to the mid-knee, head shorn, beard shaved, arms laden with bracelets, 
and faces painted." Liugard, in the same manner, represents the Normans 
as " ostentatiously fond of dress," but describes their hair as worn long 
and curled. 

t This ceremony of the Kiss of Peace was observed also in Richard II. 's 
reign, when that monarch received, by his commissioner, the earl marshal, 
the homage and fealty of the Leinster chieftains. 
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To a race and class such as were these princes at this 
period,-^the fading remains of the ancient royalty of 
the land, and become but the more watchful and exact- 
ing in their claims to personal respect, in proportion as 
tiie foundation of those claims had grown more unreal 
and nominal, — to men thus circumstanced, thus proudly 
alive to the least passing shade of disrespect, it may 
easily be imagined how far transcending all ordinary 
modes of provocation was the kind of insult this con- 
temptuous treatment conveyed. Resolved on deadly 
revenge, they returned immediately to their own homes, 
withdrew iheir families and septs from the English ter- 
ritory, and repairing, some to Donald O'Brian, the still 
untamed foe of the foreigners, others to the chiefs of 
Desmond and of Connaugbt, represented the indigni- 
ties which, in their persons, had been offered to all Ire- 
land; asking, '^when such was the manner in which 
even loyal submission was received, what further hope 
remained for the country but in general and determined 
resistance?" 

Some of the chieftains, thus addressed, had been on 
their way to offer their homage at Waterford; but this 
news checked at once their purpose. Instead of loyalty, 
they now breathed only revenge; and, the flame rapidly 
catching from one to another, a spirit of hostility to the 
sway of the English sprung up, such as had never been 
before witnessed since the time of their coming into the 
country. Agreeing to merge in the common cause all 
local and personal differences, the chiefs pledged them- 
selves by the most sacred oaths to each other, to stake 
their lives upon the issue, and ''stand to the defence of 
their country and liberty.'* While such was the feeling 
of resistance awakened by the insolent bearing of the 
young prince's courtiers, the policy in other respects 
pursued by his government was calculated to aggravate, 
far more than to soften, this first impression. Nor 
were the Welsh settlers treated with much less harsh- 
ness than the native Irish themselves, as^tbey removed 
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these people from the garrison towns in which they had 
been hitherto stationed, and forced them to serve in the 
marches. With a severity, too, even more impolitic 
than it was unjust, they drove from their settlements 
within the English territory some Irish septs that had 
long held peaceably those possessions, and divided their 
lands among some of the newly arrived foreigners. The 
consequence was, that the septs thus unwisely ejected, 
joined the ranks of their now arming fellow-country- 
men, and took with them not only a strong accession of 
revengeful feeling, but also a knowledge of the plans 
and policy of the enemy, an acquaintance with his 
strong and weak points of defence, and every requisite, 
in short, that could render them useful, as informers 
and guides, in the momentous struggle about to be ha- 
zarded. 

While thus threatening was the aspect of the public 
mind, the advisers of the prince pursued unchecked their 
heedless career. Whether trusting to the people's divi- 
sions among themselves, as likely to avert the danger 
threatened by the league of their chiefs, or unable to 
awaken in John and his dissolute Normans any thought 
but of their own reckless indulgence,^ — whatsoever was 
the cause, the attention of the government appears to 
have been but little directed to the gathering storm ;f and 
the erection of three forts or castles at Tipperary, Ard- 
finnan, and Lismore, was the only measure for the se- 
curity of their power, which the incapable advisers of 
the prince had yet adopted. Even these castles, bow- 

* *^ All that authority,'' sa^s lord LytteltoD, ^ over the minds of the 
Irish, which the conrtesy, gravity, and prndence of Henry, daring his abode 
in their island, had happily gained, was lost in a few days by the petulant 
levity of John and his coartiers j the g^oodwill of that people, on which 
Henry had desired to establish his dominion, being instantly turned into a 
national hatred. 

f The abbot of Peterborough attributes a great (lart of the failure of 
John's enterprise to the desertions of the soldiers of his army to the ranks 
of the Irish, in consequence of their pay baring been withheld from them 
and embezzled :~^ Sed ipse Johannes parum ibi profecit, qoia pro defectu 
indigenarum qui cam eo tenere debebant e( pro eo quod stipenaia militibus 
ft soUdariis suis dare nolqit." 
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ever, were not left long unassailed. That of Ardfin- 
nao, built upon a rock overlookiug the Suir, was at- 
tacked by Donald O'Brian, prince of Limerick, and its 
small garrison put to the sword. In Ossory, Roger 
de Poer, a young officer of brilliant promise, was cut 
off : while, in an assault upon Lismore, the brave Ro- 
bert Barry, one of those who had accompanied Fits- 
Stephen into Ireland, was taken and slain. In various 
other quartet's, the incursions of the natives were attend- 
ed with equal success; and two other English leaders, 
Raymond Fitz-F|ugh, who fell at Olechan, and Ray- 
mond Canton, slain at Odrone, were added to the vic- 
tims, which the outraged feelings of the people now 
offered up in bitter revenge for their wrongs.* 

On the other hand, an attack upon Cork, by Mac- 
Carthy of Desmond, was so vigorously resisted by Theo- 
bald Walter, the chief butler who had accompanied 
John into Ireland, that the Irish prince and the whole of 
his party were slain in the encounter. A like success 
awaited the arms of the English in Meath, into whidi 
district, defying the measures for its defence adopted by 
Hugh de Lacy, the septs on its western borders made 
now a desperate inroad ; but were repulsed with im- 
mense slaughter by William Petit, a feudatory of De 
Lacy, who sent 100 heads of the slain, as a trophy of 
his victory, to Dublin. Notwithstanding these occa- 
sional successes on the part of the invaders, the general 
fortune of the war was decidedly in favour of the natives ;. 
and, according to the chronicles of the English them- 
selves, John lost, in the different conflicts with the Irish, 
almost bis whole army.f At length, informed of the 
imminent danger with which the very es^istence of his 
power in that realm was threatened, Henry sent over 
orders instantly, recalling the prince and his headlong 
advisers to England, and placing the whole power of 

* Hibern. Expagnat. 1. 2. c. 34. 

t ^ Fere amisit totom exercituni tuum in plariboa oonSietibiw quo aui 
fecerant contra HyhenaeoBeB.^— Benedict Abbas. 
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He had been engaged for some time in ei et iinj^ a 
\im castle at a place called Damiaigh. in the aontlieni part 
of ancient Meath. upon a spot hallowed in the eyes of 
the natives, as being the ale of a mmaetery fbumM 
by their great saint, Colnmfaa. Being in the hafait oi at- 
tending penooally to the bnil£ng, De Lacy had gone 
forth to inspect the ootworks, attended bnt by three Eng-' 
tish soldiers and an Irish lahonrer; andjnst aahewas 
in the act, we are told, of stooping down to mark out 
the line of some wall or trendi, the Iridi worlunan 
drew forth a battle^-axe which he had hrongfat, conceal- 
ed beneath bis mantle for the purpose, and at one bfew 

* '-* 7\6ehvknr&ae ribi pm m»gm cpam rep AaflanM rnam HfWr 
nknm wmnlarL m tentoai at diadeaa iibi resun p«mk duiwre«»."- 
(httielm,Ntmhri9\.%.t^r ^ ^ _. ^ *. 

\ Oxihti\fh. Sf!f&m%. vt nrpra IVtewl Hscfl hif« be« i wi gwr i i *» 
the p<»fp^tr«tor Af Chw act, bat all dUEernf m owek fnm each o«kar, mId 
nhow Chat Am r«iil fioiiM waa ookocvfrn. OmAt K««liBg, with tkiit love of 
Ml mf^vtkm whieh dii fa ntwdig* Wwa, icict^hea the ■■— i b aa » yooaf 
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smote off the baron's head. The assassin escaped into 
a neighbouring wood, and being doubtless favoured in 
his flight by the country people, contrived to elude all 
pursuit^ 

On hearing of this event, at which he is said to have 
openly rejoiced, the first step of the king was to order 
John to return into Ireland, for the purpose of taking 
possession of DeLacy's castles and lands, during the no- 
nage of that baron's eldest son Walter. But the death 
of Geoffry, duke of Bretagne, the third son of the king, 
who was carried off at this time by a fever, prevented 
an experiment which would have most probably ended 
but in a repetition of the former failure and disgrace. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Review of the Steps taken by Henry for tiie Transfer of Ireland to John. — 
Translation of the Reliqaes of the three great Irish Saints.-- Exploits of 
De Coorcy in Ulster. — Death of Henry the Second.— Remarks on the 
Ai^nments of Molyneaz and others respecting the Transfer of the Do- 
minion of Ireland to John. — De Conrcy resents the Appointment of De 
Lacy as Depnty. — Cathal of the bloody Hand gains the Kingdom of 
Connaaght.—Is joined by the Princes of Thomond and Desmond. — Ac- 
cession of Richard I. — Hagh de Lacy, son of the first Lord of Meatb, 
appointed Deputy. — Affairs of Connangbt. — Defeat of the English by 
Donald (VBrian.— Perfidy of O'Brian.— His Death.— Rapid Change of 
Deputies — Insurrection of the Irish. — Successes of IfacCarty of Des- 
mond. — Death of Roderic O'Connor. — I^ow State of Irish Literature at 
this Period. — Remarks on Oiraldos. 

On the subject of Henry's grant of the realm of Ire- 
land to his son John and the supposed effects of that 
measure, as regarded the political relations between the 
two countries, a question has been more than once 
raised, among constitutional lawyers, upon which it may 

* Qaliel. Neabrig ui stqtra. Ware'aKtMK\ft»^^«»si.\>Rfe. 
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the arrival, however, of the cardinal Octavian for that 
purpose, the king, who id the mean time had given up 
ma project of sending John again into Ireland, ahan- 
doned likewise all intention of crowning him. 

The year 1 186 was rendered memorable in our ec- ii86. 
Idesiastical annals, by the translation of the remains of 
the three great national saints, Patrick, Columba, and 
firigid, which had been discovered in Down in the pre- 
eeding year. The pious bishop of that see, Malachy, 
used frequently, we are told, to implore of God, in his 
devotions, that he would vouchsafe to point out to him 
tlpe particular place or places in which the bodies of 
these saints lay concealed. While thus employed one 
night in the cathedral of Down, he saw a light, like a 
sunbeam, traversing the church, and at length resting at 
a spot where, upon digging, the bones of the three 
Jbodies were found.^ This discovery having been re- 
ported to John de Courcy, then lord of Down, it was 
determined that messengers should be despatched to 
pope Urban III., for the purpose of procuring his per- 
mission to remove or translate these reliques to some 
part of the church more worthy to receive them. The 
pope accordingly sent over as his legate on the occasion 
cardinal Vivian, who was already well acquainted with 
pown and its clergy ; and, on the 9th of June, the re- 
liques of the three saints, having been put into distinct 
1>oxes, or coffins, were removed, with the usual solem- 
nities, to a more distinguished part of the church, and 
there deposited in one monument.f 

John de Courcy, now left to encounter the whole 
brunt of the Irish struggle almost alone, owed the suc- 
eess which in general attended his arms far less to his 
owoand his small army's prowess, than to the wretched 
feuds and divisions which distracted the multitudes op- 

' * Officium Translatlonis, etc , of which a portion is given by Usher 
Primord. Eccles. 889. — " Et cam nocte qnadam instantissime in Bcclesia 
Dnnensi sic oraret, vidit qaasi radium solis per ecclesiaro, et nsque ad 
locnm sepnltursB dictornm sanctorum corporum perlnstrantem'' 
f Lanigan, ch. zxz. $ 8. 
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be expected that I should here offer some' remarkis. 
But a more direct opportunity will occur for consider- 
ing this controversy when we come to notice the events 
of the subsequent reign. Meanwhile, a brief review 
of the steps taken, at different times, by Henry, towards 
such a transfer of his Irish dominion, may put the 
reader more clearly in possession of the bearings of the 
question that has since arisen out of that measure ; and 
will also show that Henry himself was not without 
doubts as to the safety and policy of the step. His relin- 
quishment, indeed, of the design originally entertained 
by him of bestowing upon John the title of king, arose, 
most probably, from the apprehension that the esta- 
blishment of a separate sovereignty over that country 
might, at some future time, be assumed as a ground for 
questioning the dependence of Ireland on the English 
crown. On no other supposition is it easy to account 
for the great uncertainty of purpose exhibited by him 
on this point. Thus, though, in the year 1 1 77, he ac- 
tually intended to make this boy king of Ireland, and 
caused him, with thepope^spermisston^to be so declared 
by a council or parhament at Oxford, it is yet clear, 
from numerous records, that John took no other titb 
than that of lord of Hibernia. Notwithstanding this, 
when he was about to proceed to that country, in 1 185, 
application was made by his father to pope Lucius III.» 
requesting that he would allow the young prince to be 
crowned ; but the pope, for what reason is not known, 
refused his consent. On the accession, however, of 
Urban HI., the same request, it appears, was renewed ; 
for that pontiff, shortly after his election, granted per- 
mission to Henry to crown any one of his sons whom 
he should choose king of Ireland, and, at the same time, 
sent him, as a mark of his peculiar favour, a crown 
made of peacocks* feathers interwoven with gold. In 
reply to this gracious communication, Henry named to 
the pope his youngest son John, and requested that a 
legate ishould be 3ent to assist at his coronation. On 
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the arrival, however, of the cardinal Octavian for that 
purpose, the king, who ia the mean time had given up 
his project of sending John again into Ireland, aban- 
doned likewise all intention of crowning him. ^ ^ 

The year 1186 was rendered memorable in our ec- iiW. 
clesiastical annals, by the translation of the remains of 
the three great national saints, Patrick, Columba, and 
Brigid, which had been discovered in Down in the pre- 
ceding year. The pious bishop of that see, Malachy, 
used frequently, we are told, to implore of God, in his 
devotions, that he would vouchsafe to point out to him 
the particular place or places in which the bodies of 
these saints lay concealed. While thus employed one 
night in the cathedral of Down, he saw a light, like a 
sunbeam, traversing the church, and at length resting at 
a spot where, upon digging, the bones of the three 
bodies were found.* This discovery having been re- 
ported to John de Courcy, then lord of Down, it was 
determined that messengers should be despatched to 
pope Urban III., for the purpose of procuring his per- 
mission to remove or translate these reliques to some 
part of the church more worthy to receive them. The 
pope accordingly sent over as his legate on the occasion 
cardinal Vivian, who was already well acquainted with 
Down and its clergy ; and, on the 9th of June, the re- 
liques of the three saints, having been put into distinct 
boxes, or coffins, were removed, with the usual solem- 
nities, to a more distinguished part of the church, and 
there deposited in one monument.f 

John de Courcy, now left to encounter the whole 
brunt of the Irish struggle almost alone, owed the suc- 
cess which in general attended his arms far less to his 
o\VQand his small army's prowess, than to the wretched 
feu4s and divisions which distracted the multitudes op- 

' * Officiutn Translatlonia, etc , of which a portion is given by Usher 
Primord. Eccles. 889. — " Et cam nocte qnadam instantissime in Bcclesia 
Dnnensi sin oraret, vidit qaasi radium solis per ecclesiaro, et nsque ad 
locnm sepnltursB dictornm sanctorom corporam perlastrantem'' 
-j* Lanigan, ch. xxz. $ 8. 
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posed to him; who, instead of following the rare 
example set by the chieftains of the south, and reserv- 
iogi by a truce among themsdves, their combined hos- 
. tility for the oppressor, still continued their mutual broils 
and feuds, and, in the very face of the common enemy, 
thought only of flying upon each other. In the year 
1 187, O'Loghlin, prince of Tifone, was, after a sangui- 
nary struggle, deposed from l]|is throne ; but the prince 
who succeeded him, Roderic O'Lachertair, had but a 
brief tenure of his ill-got power, as, in a few months 
after his accession, when in tjie act of ravaging and 
despoiling the county of Tirconpel, this usurper was put 
to death, and the rightful ruler restored. Nor was it 
^j^' long before O'Lo^lin himself fpll on the field, but in a 
' cause far more worthy of an ancient national chief. 
Having been attached at Cavan^ne-cran, by the English 
garrison of the castle of Mogoava, he gained, after a 
desperately fought action, a complete victory overtbem, 
but was himself killed by an English arrow in the mo- 
ment of triumph. About the same time O^Cavenan, 
king of Tirconnel, attacked by surprise when on a jour- 
ney, by Flohertach O'Medory, another of tbese petty 
princes, was, together with his brother and a number 
of servants, treacherously murdered. * 

Those who thus recklessly made war upon <heir own 
countrymen would not scruple, of course, to aid the ene- 
my in the same cause ; and we find, in the same year, 
a native chieftain, Cornelius 0*Dermot, leagued with 
De Courcy in an invasion ofConnaught, whither that lord 
had been invited by a faction within the province, for 
the purpose of deposing from the sovereignty Oonnor 
Manmoy, to whom his father, the feeble Roderic, had, 
some few years before, surrendered the reins of power. 
The province ofConnaught had been active in the revolt 
againstJohn, and this treacherous invitation now opened 
to De Courcy a means of reducing it to obedience. The 

* Ware's Annals, ad ano. 1188. 
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son of Roderic, however, had seeured the aid of the 
hrave and indefatigable Donald O^Brian, and their uni- 
ted armies engaging De Gourcy, who had not counted 
on so formidable a resistance, forced him to retreat 
pi'ecipitately from Gonnaught.^ Then, putting down 
the rebellious faction he had come to assist, they re- 
established the authority of Gonnor on apparently se- 
cure grounds. 

The very next year, however, some of the nearest a. d. 
friends of this prince, having joined in a conspiracy ^l^- 
against him with the late vanquished party, he was, 
between both factions, basely murdered. Nor even 
then did the curse of discord cease to hang around that 
ill-fated house ; as, for many a year after, Connaught 
continued to be torn and convulsed by the remains of 
this unnatural strife ; while the fallen monarch, Roderic 
O'Gonnor, stilt lived to witness, from his melancholy 
retreat at Cong, the merited judgments which a long 
course of crime and dissension was now bringing down 
on his ill-starred realm and race. 

Whatever hope might still have been cherished, by 
those who looked to Ireland with other views than ojf 
mere plunder, that Henry might yet find leisure to ap- 
ply himselfto the peaceful settlement of a country, which, 
according to the policy now pursued towards it, was to 
become either the prop and ornament, or the disgrace 
and burden, of England, such slight opening of hope 
was now closed for ever by the death of this powerful 
king, which took place in the month of July 1 189, at 
the castle of Chinon, in Normandy ; — the event being 
embittered, if not accelerated, by his discovery of the 
base treachery, and ingratitude towards hitn, of his fa- 
vourite son, John. He died, say the historians, cursing 
his children. 

The period of Anglo-Irish history — for of this mixed 
character has my task now become — upon the borders 

* Ware^s Annals, tU supra. VallAooey's Law$ efTan%9try 
II. *i^ 
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of^hich we are arrived, may safely be hurried over 
both by ihe historian and his readers, through more 
than one century of its course, without losing much 
that either the pen or the memory can find any induce- 
ment to linger upon or record. However wanting ia 
distinctness and interest may have been the details of 
Ireland^s struggle with the Danes, and however con- 
fused, occasionally, from factious alliances, may have 
been the relations between (he two parties, it is certain 
that each is, in general, found in its own natural sphere 
of action, and pursuing the course that might be ex- 
pected from it, whether of aggression or resistance; 
while the ultimate result was such as reason, humanity, 
justice, must all approve — namely, the triumph of the 
people of the land, in defence of their own soil, and the 
utter rout and expulsion of their insolent invaders. 

In the course of affairs, however, which we are now 
about to contemplate, all is reversed, preposterous, and 
unnatural, — wholly at variance, not only with right, 
but even with the ordinary course of injustice and wrong. 
The people of Ireland, the legitimate masters of the 
soil, disappear almost entirely from the foreground of 
their country's history, while a small colony of rapacious 
foreigners stand forth usurpingly in their place. Ex- 
pelled, on the one hand, as enemies and rebels, from 
their rightful possessions, by the English, and repulsed, 
on the other, as intruders, by the native septs, into 
whose lands they were driven,^ a large proportion of 
the wretched people, thus rendered homeless and des- 
perate, were forced to fight for a spot to exist upon, 
even in their own land. Compared with the fate, 
indeed, of the miserable multitudes whom we shall find 
from time to time dispossessed by the English, exter- 
mination would have been mercy. 



* ^ The septs that were thas expelled from their habitations io vain 
sought an asylum. in the more inaccessible parts of the country, since hos- 
tile septs, to which they were as invaders, opposed their inroads."— 
Brodie, Hiitory oftht British Empire. lotroauction. 
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To second the sword io this mode of governmg, the 
weapon of the legislator was also resorted to, and proved 
a still more inhuman, because more lingering, visitation. 
Giving a name to its own work, the Law called " ene- 
mies^' those whom its injustice had made so; and, for 
the first time in the annals of legislation, a state of 
mutual hostility was recognised as the established rela*- 
tionship between the governing and the governed. 
While such was the sad history of the people them- 
selves, through many a dark age of suffering and strife, 
the acts of the rulers by whom so rampant a system of 
tyranny was administered will be found no less odious 
to remember, no less painful to record ; though in so 
far pregnant with lessons of warning, as showing what 
penalties wait upon wanton misrule, and how sure a 
retribution tyranny provides for itself in the rebound of 
its own wrong. 

The kindly feelings of Richard 1. towards his un- 
worthy brother, John, were shown not more in the 
favours and dignities so prjodigally lavished upon him 
both in Normandy and England, than in the easy and 
generous confidence with which he still left him in un- 
restricted possession of the grant of the lordship over 
Ireland, which had been bestowed on him by the late 
king. With the slightexception, indeed, of the mention 
of Ireland among those parts of the British dominions 
for which he requested a legate to be appointed by pope 
dement III., Richard appears not to have at all interfered 
with that country during his short, chivalrous reign. 
It is to be observed, however, that, in the pope's rescript 
complying with this request, the range of the legate's 
authority in Ireland is limited strictly to those parts of 
the country "in which John, earl of Mortagne, the 
brother of the king, has power or dominion.'' We find 
the same terms employed in a charter of franchises 
granted at this period by John himself. While, in other 
instruments conferring immunities and privileges, he 
acknowledges, in like manner, the subordinacy of his 
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own power, by anQexing exceptions and reservations of 
all that belonged or related to the English crown. 

Allusion has been made, in the preceding chapter, to 
a question raised in later times, respecting the conse- 
quences of Henry's grant of the kingdom of Ireland to 
his son John, — a question which, at more than one 
crisis of our history, has been agitated with a warmth 
and earnestness which could be infused into it only by 
the political spirit and ferment of the moment.^ By 
one of the parties in this controversy it has been 
contended that the act of Henry, in making his son king 
of Ireland, produced a great and fundamental change 
in the relations between the two kingdoms; that, by this 
transfer, he had superseded or voided whatever claim 
he could pretend to, from conquest, over Ireland, leaving 
it to all intents a separate and independent kingdom;! 

* The first iDstance, I believe, of any decided difference of opiaion oit 
this point, occurs in the decision of the judges of England, on the prpxedent 
of the Staple Act (2 Hen. VI.), when to the qnestion, "* VVhether tiie Staple 
Act binds Ireland :'' two directly opposite opinions were g^ven, on the two 
several occasions when the case was brought under their consideration. 
The opinion prononnced, however, by the chief jostice Hnssey, on the last 
of these two occasions, and to which ail the other judges assented, was, 
that ** the statutes made in England did hind those of Ireland i*^ — a view 
of the case confirmed, in later times, by the high authority of chief justice 
Coke, and likewise of sir John Davies. 

The first pnblic controversy to which the qnestion gave rise, wsis that 
which took place on the passing of the Act oi Adventurers, 17 Car. I., be- 
tween sir Uichard Bolton (or, rather, Patrick Darcy, assuming that name) 
and Serjeant Maynart, whose respective pamphlets on the subject may be 
found in Harris's Ribernica. At the close of tiie same century, the ques- 
tion was again called into life by Molynenx, in behalf of the Irish woollen 
manufacture, and received new grace and popularity from his manner of 
treating it. About fifty years later* the Irish demagogue, Lucas, revived 
the topic, in his own coarse but popular strain. Nor has the subject, even 
in'our own times, been permitted to slumber ; as a learned argument in 
favour of Darcy's and Molvneuz's view of the qnestion has appeared, not 
long since, from the pen of Mr. Monck Mason. 

f " We shall observe that by this donation of the kingdom of Ireland to 
king John^ Ireland was most eminently set apart again as a separate and 
disGnct kingdom by itself from the kingdom of England.'' — Molyneux. 

It is not a little curious that chief justice Coke should have been of the 
very same opinion with Molyneux, as to Ireland being ''a distinct dominion 
separate from the kingdom of England,'' though drawing so perfectly dif- 
ferent a conclusion from it;~adding, **Yet the title thereof being by 
conquest, the same bv judgment of law might, by express words, be t>oand 
by the parliaments of England.'' Sir John Davies, with far more consist- 
ency, in asflertiog the power (tf the Englisli parfiament to biad thit co«a<ryi 
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w^hile, by the iDtroduction amoDg that people, as well 
in his own reign as in that of his son John, of the laws 
and institutions of England, they were provided with 
the means of internal government, and thereby exempted 
from all dependence on the English legislature. 

This view of the question, though leading to con- 
clusions which cannot but be welcome to all advocates 
of Ireland's independence, is, unluckily, destitute of 
foundation in historical fact. The title of king of Ire- 
land, bestowed on the young prince, was, as we have 
seen, . withdrawn almost as soon as announced ; and 
though Henry afterwards again contemplated the same 
step, and had even a legate sent over from Rome to 
assist at his son's coronation, the same misgivings again 
came over him, and he abandoned the project;^ appre- 
hending, perhaps, from the actual possession of the title 
by John, those very pretensions which afterwards arose 
from the mere presumption of his having been invested 
with that title.f 

It may be said that, though John was styled only 
" Lord of Hibernia," none of the succeeding kings of 
England took any higher title, and yet were not the less 
invested with regal authority over that country. But, 
to put his son independently in possession of that power, 
Henry must have surrendered all hold of it himself; 
and that he did not do so, is abundantly proved by all 

80 far from considering Ireland as a distinct, separate kingdom, pronounces 
her to be but ^ a member appendant and belonginge, or nuyied and an* 
uexed to the imperial crowne of England." See his speecn, in 1613, as 
speaker of the Irish house of commons, first published oy Leland, in the^ 
Appendix to his second volume. 

* In the face of this historical fact, Molyneux persists, for the sake of 
his argoment, in gi vii>g to John the title of king throughout. — See preceding 
note. In a similar manner, he says elsewhere, ^ During which space of 
twenty-two years, both whilst his father Henry II., and his brother 
Kichard I., were livjng and reigning, king John made divers grants and 
charters to his su^^'ec/^,'' etc. etc. 

f On John's own seal, of which Speed has given an eneraving, no higher 
title is assumed than that of Lord of Hibernia ; ** Sigillum Johannis filii 
Regis, Domini Hibemi»." It is strange that Prynne, with all these facts 
before his eyes, should have committed the mistake of asserting that John, 
created king of Ireland by his father at Oxford, ^ enjoyed that title till bis 
death."— Ow t/ie Insiitutet, c. 76, 

29* 
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the subsequent 9c(s and instruments of his reign, by 
his appointment of all the ministers and officers of the 
government in Ireland, by his recalling from that 
country the young Lord of Hibernia himself, and com- 
mitting the charge and command of the kingdom to 
John de Courcy in his stead. He also made numerous 
grants of lands in that realm, some to be held of himself 
alone and his heirs, others by tenure of him and John, 
and their heirs; still reserving, in all these grants, 
certain services to himself, and thus clearly establishing 
that in him the right and title of the property lay. 

While thus weak are the grounds derived from the 
supposed kingship of John, for regarding Ireland at this 
time as a distinct and independent kingdom, the infe- 
rences drawn from the alleged introduction into that 
realm, of the laws and institutions of England, — thereby 
enabling, as it is said, the Irish people to legislate for 
themselves, — are no less fallacious and unsubstantial. 

In order to give dignity to this supposed dawn of Eng- 
lish legislation in Ireland, the Curia Regis, or Com- 
mon Council, held by Henry at Lismore, is styled, pre- 
maturely, a Parliament, — that term not occurring even 
in English records till towards the middle of the 13th 
century; while, in order to instruct his new subjects in 
the art of law making, a sort of Formulary, still extant, 
containing rules and directions for the holding of par- 
liaments, is pretended to have been transmitted by him 
to Ireland for that purpose.^ 

The claims of this document to so high an antiquity, 
though sustained by no less an authority than sir Ed- 
ward Coke,were shown satisfactorily by Prynne, Selden^f 
and others, to be wholly without grounds. Notwith- 
standing which, it was again, at a later period, appealed 

* ^ Modus tenendi Parliamenium,^ etc. Thisreoord is giyeii, at length, 
in Harris's fVare^ chap. 13. 

t Selden pronounces it to be "a late imposture of a bold fancy, not exceed- 
ing the reigu of Edward III." (Titles of Honour.) See Prynne (on the 
Fvurih Pari of the Institutes) for the nnmeroos prooft be brings against 
the antiquity and authority of this document. 
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to by Moiyneux in proof of the antiquity of Irish par- 
Uaments; and again, with equal ease and success, was 
set aside by his various opponents in the controversy. 
The original roll of this record, which was in the pos- 
session of Moiyneux himself, and which he had before 
him, as he states, while writing his *' Case of Ireland,'* is 
now lost ; and how far even the exemplification of this 
roll, said to have been made in the 6th year of Henry Y., 
may be received as authentic, is yet a further question. 
But enough of incongruities and anachronisms have been 
pointed out in the substance of the " Modus " itself, to 
disqualify it totally as authentic evidence respecting the 
times to which its pretended date refers. 

The great and leading mistake, however, of those 
now obsolete champions of Ireland's independence, who 
appealed in its behalf to the Anglo-Norman code, was 
their overlooking the fact, that, from all this boasted 
system of law and polity introduced by the invaders into 
the country, the natives theftiselves were entirely ex- 
cluded ; that neither at the period where we are now 
arrived, nor for many centuries after, were the people 
of Ireland, properly speaking, the native inhabitants of 
the land, admitted to any share whatever in the enjoy- 
ment of those foreign institutions and privileges which 
yet have been claimed, in their most unrestricted form, 
for the Ireland of modern days, on the sole presumption 
of their having been at that period her own. It will be 
found, as we proceed, that within the narrow circle of 
the Pale alone were confined, for many centuries, all 
the advantages resulting from English laws;^ and the 
few instances that occur, from time to time, of the ad- 
mission, at their own request, of some natives of Ireland 

* With reference to a writ sent by Henry III.^ in the thirtieth year of 
his reiffn, to the archbishops and others in Ireland, for the strict obsenranoe 
of the Taws of England in that country, Prynne says, ^'Yet, notwithstand- 
ing, this privilege of using the laws of England in Ireland was neyer in- 
tended by king John nor ung Henrjr to extend to all the native Irish in 
general, bat only to the Eq^lish inhabitants transplanted thither, or there 
bom, and to sncn native Irifdimen as faithfnllv adhered to these kings^ and 
the English in Ireland, against the Irish rebels." 
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to this privilege, only show, by the fewness and for- 
malily of the exceptions, how very general and strict 
was the exclusion/ 

At what period parliaments, properly so called, began 
to be held by the English in Ireland, there appear no 
means of ascertaining; but it is the opinion of sir J. 
Davies, f that for 140 years after the time of Henry II. 
there was but one parliament for both kingdoms, and 
that the councils held occasionally, by the Lords of the 
Pale, during that interval, were, as he expresses it, 
rather Parlies than Parliaments. Neither were the 
interests of the English settlement left wholly unrepre- 
sented during that period, as we learn from the records 
of the reigns of the three first Edwards that Ireland 
sent representatives to the English parliament under all 
those kings.:|: 

It has been naturally an object with those who have 
adopted the views of Molyneux on this subject, to prove 
that parliaments were among the very earliest of the 
institutions bestowed on Ireland by her new masters ; 
because, in a separate and self-willed legislature, they 
found a mark of that disjunction and separateness of the 

* Among the records in the Roll's Office, Dnblin^ are many of these 
licenses granted to particular Irish to use the English laws ; some of them 
being Irish women, whose husbands were English. Thas, for instance, 
^Quia Rado Barges (Anglico qui Hib' continue moratr) maritata est 
qd ipa et hedes sni ntantr legib* Anglic\'' — See Inqwsit, in Offi,c. Rotul. 
Cancellar. Hibem., etc. Several of such records of licenses to use the 
English laws are given by Prynne, chap. 76. 

f This assertion may, doubtless, admit of dispute ; and Mr Mason has 

rroduced some instances of councils held in Ireland in the reigns of Edward 
. and Edward II., to which the name of Parliament may fairly be allowed. 
^In the third of Edward 11.,^ he says, " previous to the period fixed upon 
by sir J. Davies for the commencement of Irish legislation, there was a 
parliament in Ireland^ the enactments of which were printed by sir Richard 
Bolton (the chief baron that was contemporary with sir John Davies), in 
his edition of Irish Statutes, A. D. 1621." 

I It is clear that Molyneux, though, in one sense, so warm a champion 
of Ireland's independence, would have hailed a Union, such as now exists 
between the two countries, with welcome. In noticing the fact above 
stated, he says : — ^ if from these last mentioned records it be concluded 
that the parliament of England may bind Ireland, it must also be allowed 
that the people of Ireland ought to have their representatives in the parlia- 
ment of England. And this, I believe, we should be willing enough to 
embrace :—but this is a happiness we can hardly hope for." 
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two realms which forms a vital part of their theory; and 
because, during whatever interval the new kingdom may 
have been left unprovided with a parliament of its own, 
it must, for that period, be held to have been subject to 
the Statute Laws of England, and the theory of its in- 
dependence and self-government must, in so far, be re- 
linquished/ 

There are yet a few other points connected with Mo- 
lyneux's view of the history and attributes of the Irish 
parliament, which shall be noticed as cases arise which* 
require recurrence to the subject. But it may be ad- 
verted to here, as at least curious, that writers, whose 
object it is to prove that the parliament of England waa 
entitled neither by right or precedent to bind by its acts 
the people of Ireland, f should yet have taken as the 



* To this obvious obiection Molyneux necenarily laid himself open, bf 
acknowledgiDg that till the time of Henry III. no regular legislatare had 
yet been et^tablished in Ireland. He likewise not merely admits, bat de- 
monstrates, that from the ninth of Inward I. to the fiftieth of Edward III., 
a period occupying abonta century, the representatives of Ireland came' 
over to sit in the parliament of England ; — a feet which, concurring with* 
the absence of all evidence as to any councils having been held previously 
in Ireland, except that memorable one convoked by Henry II. at Lismore, 
seems strongly to corroborate the opinion advanced by shr John Oaviet 
respecting the time when a regular legislature was first established in this 
country. 

f Among the countless dilemmas and embarrassments which would arise 
practically out of such a state of relationship between the two'^countriea 
as Moiyneux's theory would establish, that which must arise on tbeaccession 
of a new monarch to the throne of England is thus keenly pot by the ablest 
and acutest of his opponents, Carey, a merchant of Bristol. Molvneuz 
having allowed that a ling declared by the parKaraent of England, tnough 
he was not king before such declaration, becomes tiiereb^, ipso facto, king 
of Ireland, the Bristol merchant thus entangles him in his own argument : 
— ^^Is it anv better than contradiction to hold that a king of England, as 
created or declared in a parliament of England, is thereby, or at the same 
instant, king of Ireland, and yet that Ireland is a kingdom so complete in 
itself that he is no king till the act of parliament, creating or declarmg him 
king, is confirmed by a parliament in Ireland ? Or, take it the other way» — 
no act of parliament in England is of any force till confirmed in Ireland ; 
and yet a king declared hy a parliament of England, though he was not 
king before such declaration, is thereby, or ipso facto, king of Ireland ; — 
that is, an act of parliament of England is not of force in Ireland till con- 
firmed there, and vet is offeree, ipso facto, by being enacted here* Does it 
not, therefore, follow that such an annexation of Ireland to the crown of 
England as makes the king of England, ipso facto, king of Ireland, destroys 
the supposition that theur parliaments have authority to confirm or reject 
luws made by the legislature of England ? or otherwise^ that the supposition 
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main foundation of their argument the act of a par- 
liament at Oxford, which, without any reference what- 
ever to the consent of the people affected by its legis- 
lation, constituted a youth of only twelve years of age 
king of Ireland. 

The solemn enactment, in our own times, of a le- 
gislative union betwen the two countries, would seem 
to have reduced the question, here noticed, to a mere 
theme of curious historical speculation; and certainly, 
on no slight grounds should the claims of Ireland to le- 
gislative independence be again put forth as a practical 
question. But should the course of political events ever 
bring back into public discussion a subject now quietly 
left to repose in the page of the historian and the 
antiquary, the right of Ireland to legislate for herself 
must assuredly be asserted ^on some more tenable 
grounds than the obsolete grant of her realm to a 
stripling king, or the occasional pretensions of the 
English parliament of the Pale. '-^ 

The deputy appointed by John to the government of 
this country, on the accession of his brother Richard, 
was Hugh de Lacy, son of the first lord of Meath ; in 
consequence of which, John de Courcy, finding himself, 
unfairly as he thought, supplanted, retired dissatisfied to 
his own possessions in Ulster, and there assumed, in the 
midst of his followers, a tone and attitude of inde- 
pendence which threatened danger to the English 
interest in that quarter. In the mean while the native 
princes, encouraged by the diversion to the shores of 
the East, under Richard's banner, of the energies and 
resources of England, began to form plans among them- 
selves of combined warfare against the foreigners, and 
even to suspend their intestine quarrels for the general 
object of crushing the common foe. In Connaught, 
where still some lingering pretensions to the sovereignty 
were kept alive, two of the ill-fated race of O'Connor 

of such an aothority in the parliament of Ireland destroys that annexatioB 
which Mr MoIya«ax himself yields?^ 
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jvrere at this time contending for the barren prize; and a 
3atlle fought between the two factions, in which each 
?ouId boast of English auxiliaries in its ranks, termi- 
lated in favour of Cathal O'Connor, called, from the 
lumber of battles fought by him, O'Connor of the 
Bloody Hand. With the strange notions of piety pre- 
vsAent in those times, when the God of peace was made a d. 
Bi party in every sanguinary feud, this devout warrior *^^- 
Founded an abbey on the spot where the battle was 
won, and called it, in remembrance of that fortunate 
event, the Abbey of the Hill of Victory. 

Among the chiefs who agreed at this crisis to post- 
pone their mutual feuds, and act in concert against the 
enemy, were O'Brian of Thomond, and MacCarthy of 
Desmond, hereditary rulers of north and south Munster, 
and chiefs respectively of the two rival tribes, the Dal- 
cassians and the Eugenians. By a truce now formed 
between these princes, O'Brian was left free to direct 
his arms against the English; and, having attacked their 
forces at Thurles, in O'Fogarty's Country, gave them a 
complete overthrow, putting to the sword, add the 
Munster Annals, a great number of their knights. We 
have seen already how deeply the course and character ' 
of this warlike chief were marked with the taint of 
those habits of treachery which a long life of faction is 
sure to engender. Notwithstanding the truce he had 
now entered into with MacCarthy, we find him, at no 
long interval after, encouraging secretly the views of the 
English on that prince's possessions, and even allowing 
them to erect a fort, the castle of Breginnis, withtn his 
own territories, to protect and facilitate their hostile in- 
cursions into the territory of his rival.^ 

While some of the natives were thus bringing dis- 
grace on the Irish name, the English colonists had be- 



* It is to be regretted that Dr. Lanigan shoald have suffered his na- 
tionality to prevail so far over his sense ot right and wrongs, as to lead him, 
in recording the death of O'Brian, to call him ^* that good and brave 
prince."— Chap xxxi. § 10. 
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gun, even thus early, to exhibit symptoms of that state 
of degeneracy and insubordination into which at a later 
period we shall find them so shamefully sunk. The in- 
dependent position assumed by De Courcy on his usurped 
territory, setting at defiance the delegate of royalty, — 
the spectacle of English soldiers opposed to each other 
in the ranks of contending Irish chieftains, — these and a 
few other such anomalies, which began to present them- 
selves, at this period, were but the foretaste of evils in- 
evitably yet to come; the first stirring of embryo mis- 
chiefs which tim^ and circumstances brought, at a later 
period, to baneful maturity. 

In the year 1194 died Donald O'Brian, king of 
1194. Thomond and Ormond, — a prince, whose mixture of 
warlike and religious propensities rendered htm popular 
alike among the laity and the clergy of the country. The 
wrong done by him to the cause of Ireland's independ- 
ence, by being among the first of the native princes who 
proffered submission to Henry II., was in some degree 
atoned for, though never to be repaired, by the vigour 
and obstinacy of his resistance afterwards to the English, 
on finding that their object was to make of himself and 
his brother princes not merely tributaries but slaves. 
One of the last acts of his long and stormy life was, as 
we have seen, to add to the redeeming portion of his 
long career, by a brilliant victory over the invaders. He 
was succeeded in the principality by his eldest son, 
Mortogh Dall, a chief who had, in like manner, tarnished 
his name by defection from the national cause, having 
been the first that introduced the English into Munater 
(1 177), and for the old, factious purpose of employing 
them as auxiliaries against his own kinsmen and neigh- 
bours, the Eugenians of Desmond. 

Of the numerous religious houses established by 
Donald O'Brian, a due and grateful remembrance is 
cherished in our ecclesiastical annals. Besides several 
monastic foundations, he established a nunnery for Au- 
gustin canonesses at Kiloen, in the Barony of Islands ; 
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and formed also an establishment, under the name of 
St. Peter, in the city of Limerick, for black nuns of the 
order of St. Augustin.^ To him also Limerick and 
Cashel were indebted for their respective cathedrals; — 
his own palace having been bestowed upon the Church 
for the foundation of the former structure,f while the 
great cathedral of Cashel :[: was erected by him, adjoin- 
ing king Cormac's chapel, which beautiful building was 
made from thenceforth to serve as a vestry or chapter 
house. 

After a struggle, not without bloodshed, among the 
remaining sons of Donald, — the aid of the English being 
called in by one of the contending factions, — Carbraeb, 
the youngest brother, was raised to the sovereignty, 
though clearly with but nominal power, as it appears 
that the capital of his kingdom. Limerick, was in the 
year 1195 under the rule of English authorities. 
' In the mean time, the quick change of deputies, in the 
administration of the colony, showed how uneasy and 
difficult was the task. After a short, but apparently 
unsuccessful experiment of office, Hugh de Lacy was 
succeeded by William Petit, for whom, shortly after, 
we find substituted William Marshall, or Mareschall, 
second earl of Pembroke. This powerful nobleman, 
who, ^in right of his new dignity, bore the golden 
staff § and cross at the coronation of Richard L, had, 
together with his earldom, received from that monarch 



* Lanigan, chapt. zxxi. $ 10. 
. -j- Ferrar*8 History of Limerick^ at Si, Mary's Church. 

\ The Cistercian Abbey of Holy Cross. ^ A famous abbey, heretofore," 
says Camden, ^ which makes the country about it to be commonly called 
the country of the Holy Cross of .Tipperary. This church enjoys certain 
privileges granted in honour of a piece of Christ's Cross preserved there." 
See Lanigan, ch. xxx. § S. ; also Dr. Milner's Inqmry. &c. Letter 14. : and 
Mr Croflon Croker's Researches in the South oflreiandf chap. xiy. 

§ Accor^Ung to Prvnne, this ceremony was not introduced till a later 
period : "*' Tms is to be observed," he says, **that, though there were divers 
lords marshals^of England before the reign ofRichard XL, yet Richard II. 
' "™ " ' " ' .!...«», » Comitis 

, „ ^, . ,with 

the kiog's arms at the top of it, and his own at the lower end, when all the 
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the band of babel, daugbter and heir of the late earl, 
and became tbus invested with her princely Irish pos- 
sessions. But, whatever advantage this connexion with 
the country may have given him, the results of his go- 
vernment were by no means prosperous. Presuming 
on the tameness with which the Irish bad yielded to 
aggression, their haughty invaders now began to add 
insult to wrong; but not with equal impunity. Far 
more alive to contempt than to injury, those who had 
witnessed unmoved the destruction of their ancient 
monarchy, now flew to arms with instant alacrity, under 
the sure goad of English insolence and scorn; and 
the two most active and popular of the native princes, 
Cathal of €onaaught and MacCarthy of Desmond, held 
forth their ever ready banner to all whose war cry was 
vengeance against tbe English. So great was the 
success, accordingly, of the national cause, during the 
short government of the earl Marshal, that, in spite of 
the perfidy which, as usual, found it$ way into the Irish 
councils, MacCarthy, aided by the forces of Cathal and 
those of O'Lochlin, succeeded in reducing several of 
the garrisons in Munster, and, after a siege of some 
duration, compelled Cork itself to surrender to his arms. 
Discouraged and mortified by these reverses, the earl 
i. D. Marshal willingly resigned the reins of authority to 
^^' Hamo de Yalois, who, finding, on his arrival, the go- 
vernment embarrassed, for wantofmQans, made no 
scruple of commencing his career by a forcible invasion 
of the property of the Church. Notwithstanding the 
angry remonstrances of Cuming, archbishop of Dublin, 
Hamo persisted in his design, — seizing several lands be- 
longing to the see of Dublin, and taking possession also 
of the temporalities of the church of Leighlin, together 
with the property of the canons. The indignant arch- 
bishop, after having, in vain, tried entreaty, remon- 
strance, and excommunication, in utter despair, at 

marahala before his creation carried only a woodeoistaff.**— On the In- 
sfituieSf chap. 1. 
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length, of redress from the Irish authorities, laid the 
sentence of interdict on his diocese, and departed for 
England to invoke the interference of the throne. But 
neither earl John nor king Richard appear to have 
afforded him any remedy. Among the letters of pope 
innocent III. written at this time, and containing some 
curioas particulars respecting the Irish Church,^ there 
is one addressed to earl John, complaining angrily of 
the outrageous conduct of his deputy, and desiring him 
Co compel that officer to restore to the church and canons 
of Leighlin the temporalities of which he had despoiled 
them. In the mean while Hamo, who had enriched 
himself amply by these exactions, was recalled from the 
government of the country, and Meyler Fitz Henry, 
one of the earliest of the adventurers in the Irish wars, 
was appointed his successor in the office. 

In the following year died, at the advanced age of A, D. 
S2, Roderic O'Connor, the last of the monarchs of Ire- "^• 
land, who during ten years of his Ufe reigned over 
Connaught alone ; for the eighteen following wielded the 
sceptre of all Ireland, and finaHy devoted the thirteen 
remaining years of his existence to monastic seclusion and 
repentance. A mistaken zeal for the national honour 
has induced some writers on Irish history to endeavour 
to invest the life and character of this unfortunate 
prince with some semblance of heroic dignity and in- 
terest In their morbid sympathy with his own per- 
sonal ruin and fall, they seem to forget that, by his 

* One of these letters refers to an attempt made by an ecclesiastic named 
Daniel, to impose apon the Pope by means of forged letters, professing to 
have been written oy certain Irish bishops, recommending Daniel as a 
person qualified to fill the vacant see of Ross. Dr Lanigan, in referring 
to this letter of Pope Innocent, mentions that one of the candidates for the 
bishopric is designated therein by the initial letter of his name. Bnt it 
will be seen, from the following extract, that all the candidates are so 
designated : " Propter qaod idem predecessor noster cansam eomm vobis 
fratres Caaselenet Laomen {al. Laarensis) Episcopi sob ea forma commisit, 
lit de forma et processa electionis memoruti D. solicite quaereretis, et si 
cam electara canonic^ foisse constaret, ipsnm faceritis pacifica possessione 
gandere ; alio^uin inter pr»dictos F. et E. audiretis cansam et cnjos eiec- 
tionem canonicam et magis rationaliter factam inveniretls, &c. &c." — 
Letters of Pope Innocent III , published by Balnzias, torn. i. 1. 1. ep. 364. 
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recreant spirit, he brought down a kingdom along with 
him, and entailed subjection and its bitter consequences 
upon his country through all time. But it is in truth idle 
to waste words on the personal character of such a man } 
the only feeling his name awakens being that of pity 
for the doomed country, which, at such a crisis of its 
fortunes, when honour, safety, independence, national 
existence, were all at stake, was cursed, for the crowning 
of its evil destiny, with a ruler and leader so utterly un- 
worthy of his high calling. 

How much the fate of an entire nation may depend 
on the domestic relations of its ruling family, is strik- 
ingly exemplified in the instances both of Roderic and of 
Henry, whose struggles and contentions with their own 
children gave a direction to their public measures, of 
which the consequent history of both countries has 
deeply felt the influence. Had not Henry been called 
away, by a dark conspiracy within his own family, from 
applying his powerful mind to the conquest. and set- 
tlement of Ireland, far different might have been the 
destiny of that ill-starred land. Had the house of 
Roderic, on the other hand, united in defence of their 
rights, and thus set an example of zealous co-opera- 
tion to others, a more healthful confidence in them- 
selves and their rulers might have been awakened in the 
.people of Ireland, a brave resistance would have won 
from the conqueror respect and forbearance towards the 
vanquished, and, at least, the disgrace of unnatural 
treachery would not have been added to that of insigni- 
ficance and weakness. 

One of the few circumstances of Rodericks life that 
deserve to be mentioned with any honour, was the ef- 
fort made by him to recal lo life the now almost extinct 
learning of the country, by his patronage of the schools 
of Armagh, and by the annual endowment, first estab- 
lished under his auspices, for the head-master of that 
institution. It is worthy of remark, too, as affording 
an instance of those strange contrasts which Irish society, 
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as we have seen, so frequently presents, that this annual 
pension ior the encouragement of a school, to which the 
lovers of learning resorted from all parts of Europe, 
was, according to the custom of rude, uncivilised times, 
paid in oxen. 

Thrown back as the country had been by the harass- 
ing events of the century just naw closed, into a state of 
confusion and disorganization, differing but little, in its 
general aspect, from barbarism, it could not be expected 
that her native literature would escape the prevailing 
eclipse^ or leave any names behind which even the an- 
tiquary would consider worthy of preservation. There 
is still extant, however, a Metrical Catalogue of the 
Kings of Ireland^ composed, in this age, by a learned 
antiquary named GioUa Moduda, abbot of Ardbracken, in 
Meatha This chronological poem, which is frequently 
referred to, as of high authority, by Irish scholars, was 
written during the reign of the great Turlogh O^Connor ; 
and it is a proof alike of the courage and the profes- 
sional trustworthiness ofthe antiquary, that he ventured 
to deny to that powerful monarch, then in the full flow 
of success, any place in the series of Ireland's legitimate 
kings. 

To Celsus, or Cellacb, the eminent archbishop of 
Afmagh, who died a. d. 1129, Bale has attributed a 
Book of Constitutions and other writings ; but apparently 
on no better grounds than he has for bestowing upon 
him a wife and children, and sending him to be educated 
at Oxford. With as little foundation, probably, has a 
Life of St. Malachy been attributed to Congan, one of 
those Irish correspondents of St. Bernard, whose en- 
treaties, as he tells us, induced him to undertake a Life 
of St. Malachy himself.^ 

For whatever insight we may have gained, pre- 



* In St. Beraard's Preface to this work, which is addressed to Congan, 

be says, ^ Ta id mihi Abba Congane, iigun^s ac tecum pariter 

(ui ex Hibemia scribis) vestra Jlla omnis ecclesia sanctoram, libens 
obedio." 



liOTriftfttkcpockclAeEiffah iBfWM, into the 
mfinl toiiricw ami hidhit r rf the hidby weareFaAteil 
aeiciy lo the ttata wy el the IriA iW mi i l i f i ; far it g 
a sagabr fact that, ao leag h^i tha p e e p fa i fwi i l 
secfaidcd firoB all the real of the worUy that theaocoot 
gmmeldMB hythe WdA eKcfc ai e ati L Giraldas, who 
weat, thilher, as we haie sbcb, m the tiaia of pciace 
Jofaa, was the first amieak eae kaowBtohare been 
wnttCB hy a farciga Tiailer ef that cnBtnr, firooi the 
dajsof Hnvko mi the Gicck gmgraphert dowa to the 
tiateoTHcarylL With the aid, therefare^ofthB light, 
hatfirflowi^caatioaBlj its gaidaa ce , 1 shall proceed to 
olier sone brief hmmIi r cs p ecti a g the social and 
■Hiral eoadkioa of the Iridi pcaph, at the glooiiiy 
period we hare bow reached ; aad if sot to throw 
aronad it aay Tcry fatvovrable arioorii^ at least to 
diow that it kis been rqireseated too darUy by others. 
To those pre-occopicd by the pictore drawn in the 
pages of Giraddos of the low state of drilisation among 
the Irish at this time, it would be difficnh, I fear, to 
softest any consideratioB that would weaken the hold 
his anthority has taken of their minds. There are 
indeed few enormities, whether in morals or manners, 
that are not attriboted by him to the natives. In 
estimating the yalue, bowerer, of bis testimony, the 
character of the man himself ought to be taken into 
account; andf finding him so ready a believer and 
reporter of all sorts of physical marvels and monsters, 
we should consider whether a taste for the morally 
monstrous may not also have inspired his pen, and in- 
duced him, in a similar manner, to impose as well upon 
himself, perhaps, as his readers. He who gravely tells 
of a certain race of people in Ossory,* who were, every 
seven years, transformed into wolves, would hardly 



^ He makes one of theie Ouorian wolves tell his own story:—" Dt 
qaodam honitiram genere samos Ossynensium, unde i^iioUbet septenDio 
per nnprecatioiiemsaiicticajosclam Natalia scilicet Abbatis .... tortnam 
f oim banuuMiP prorfut exaenteS; indatiiit lopioam." 
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hesitate at the easier effort of giving them also wolfish 
habits and dispositions. 

There is yet another feature of his character as a 
censor, which must be attended to in appreciating the 
value of his censure, and that is, the disproportion 
always found to exist between his general charge and the 
facts which he cites to support it. The Irish people 
he pronounces to be faithless, cruel, inhospitable, and 
barbarous; and as long as he deals thus only in general- 
ities, the imagination is left at large to divine the extent 
to which all these vices may have been carried. But 
whenever, as in the following instance, he subjoins 
proofs of the alleged charge, the mind is relieved by 
knowing definitely the amount of the transgression. 
"This people," he says, "are a most filthy race; a race 
of all others the most uninformed in the very rudiments 
of faith, — they do not as yet pay tithes or first-offer- 
ing."^ He then adds the charge before noticed, res- 
pecting what he calls their " incestuous" marriages, 
meaning thereby marriages within that degree of con- 
sanguinity which the canons of the church had pro- 
scribed. 

Another consideration which I have more than once 
endeavoured to press upon the reader's mind is, that at 
all periods of Ireland's course with which we are ac- 
quainted, so wide has been the interval, in civilisation 
and social coinforts, between her highest and lowest 
classes, that no conclusion founded solely on acquain- 
tance with one part of her population can furnish any 
analogies by which to judge of the real condition of the 
other. Giraldus himself appears to have been aware of 
this peculiarity in the structure of Irish society, or at 
least to have been puzzled by the contrasts resulting 
from it; and hence his summary of the character of the 

* y Gens enira hsec, gens sporcissima, f^ena vitiis involatissima, f^ena 
omnium ^entinm in fidei radimentis incuUissima:— Nondum enim decimas 
vel primitias solvunt." — Topog. Diet. 3. c. 19. 
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people is, that << where they are good you will find none 
better, — where they are bad, none worse."* 

In his account of the clergy of the country, there are 
but few dark shades interspersed. He speaks of them as 
commendable for their attention to all religious duties, 
and possessing, among various other virtues which he 
allows to them, the '' prerogative of chastity^' in an 
eminent degree.f He lauds also their exceeding absti- 
nence and spariugness of food; though in wine, he says, 
they were accustomed, after the fast and toils of the day, 
to indulge more freely than was becoming.:)^ He re- 
peats, however, his commendation of the blameless 
purity of their lives, which notwithstanding this indul- 
gence, they most strictly, he admits, preserved.^ Al- 
together, his tribute to the character of the Irish clergy 
(though of the bishops he complains as slothful and 
inattentive to their duty) is such as^ at any period, it 
would be honourable to a clerical body tp receive. 

One of his charges against the Irish prelates was, 
that, from the time of St. Patrick's mission, not a single 
Irish bishop had suffered martyrdom for the faith; and, 
on his advancing, one day, this opinion, in the presence 
of Maurice, archbishop of Cashel, whom he describes as 
a learned and discreet man, that prelate thus signifi- 
cantly replied to him : — *' It is true our nation may 
seem to be barbarous, uncultivated,and cruel ; yet have 
they always shown reverence and honour to men of 
the church, nor ever would raise their hands in violence 



* ^ Est enim gens haec cuoctis fere in actibas immoderata et in omnes 
affectas vehementissima. Uode et sic mali, deterrimi sunt et nusquam 
pejores : ita et bonis meliores non reperies." The learned Petavius (Petau) 
attributes^ almost in the same ivords» the same character to the ancient 
Athenians.— Ora/. 8. 

f Inter varias qaibns poUet virtntes, castitatis prserogativa praeeihinet 
ataae prKtceliet.'' c. 27, 

i *' Inter tot niillia vix unum invenies, qui post jngem tarn jejunionim 
qaam orationum instantiam, vino variisqne potionibos diornos labores 
enormius quam deceret, noctn non redimBt^— Ibid. 

S Uode et hoc pro miracnlo daci potest, qnod ubi vina dominantiir, 
Venas non regnat." 
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against the saints of God. But there is now come 
among us a people, who not only know how, but have 
been accustomed to make martyrs. From henceforth, 
therefore, Ireland will, like other nations, have her 
martyrs." * 

In his account of the state of manufactures and the 
useful arts among the Irish, Giraidus falls into no less 
inconsistencies than on the subject of their morals and 
manners. For while, on the one hand, he tells us that 
they had no sort of merchandise, nor practised any 
mechanical art whatsoever, he informs us, on the other, 
of articles common among them, such as cloth dresses, 
fringes, linen shirts, military weapons well steeled, 
musical instruments, and other works of art, all implying 
a certain advancement in different trades and handi- 
crafis.f He mentions a book, also, which he had seen 
at Kildare, containing a concordance of the Four Gos- 
pels, according to the correction of St. Jerome ; and 
which is described by him as so beautifully painted and 
embellished with innumerable emblems and miniatures, 
that you might be sure, he adds, it was the workman- 
ship not of human, but of angelic hands.ij: 

* ^ Veram est, inqnit ; ^aia licet gens nostra Barbara, nimis inculta 
et cradelis esse videtar, vens tamen Ecclesiasticis honorem magDam,et re- 
verentiam semper exhibere solebant, et in sanctos Dei nnlla occasione 
mannm extendere. Sed nanc in regnam ^ns advenit qiue martyres et 
facere noyit et consuevit. A modo Hiberma, sicot alis regiones martyres 
habebit"— Pwf . iii. c. 32. 

t ^ Item non lino vel lanificio, non aliqoo mercimoniomm genere, nee ull& 
mechanicharam artiam specie vitam . prodacunt.*' — Disi. ui. c. 10. See 
Oratianns LuciaSf c. 12., where he clearly proves, from Oiraldus, own 
showing, that the Irish mast have had, ^ carminatores, tinctores, me- 
trices, textores, fnllones, pani tonsores, et sartores.'^ 

t ^ Ut vere hasc omnia angelica potius qaam hamana intelligentia jam 
asseveraveris esse composita."— Pt«^. ii. c. 88. 
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